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PEEFACE. 



The favourable manner in which the preceding 
editions of this small work have been received by 
the public^ and noticed by the general and medical 
presSj affords the best proof that an unbiassed 
account of the curative resources of our watering 
places was required. I have taken pains to render 
the present edition as available as possible by re- 
visiting the principal localities, in order to acquire 
additional information from personal observation, 
and from the most trustworthy sources, and by 
condensing the information in a small space ; and 
in order to relieve the dryness of mere topographical 
details — description not being my forte — I have 
introduced a few descriptive extracts from local or 
standard publications, with the view of conveying to 
persons at a distance a tolerably correct notion of 
the peculiarities presented by each of them. It may 
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possibly be remarked that the waters or climates 
of different places are sometimes specified as being 
recommendable in the same diseases. It is only^ 
however, by the peculiarities presented by the same 
complaint in different constitutions being taken 
into account^ that an accurate judgment can be 
formed as to the most suitable locality in any given 
case. The division of the work into places pos- 
sessing mineral springs and places of winter resort 
has been adopted, though some of the former 
might equally be included in the latter category. I 
have not deemed it advisable to enlarge the volume 
by describing several of the coast watering places 
frequented on account of sea-bathing, but not pre- 
senting any peculiar features in a remedial point 
of view. 

6, TJPFEB Hyde Pabk Stbebt, 
June, 1869. 
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WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The frequentation of watering places for health 
or recreation, formerly restricted to a small section 
of the population, has of late become almost 
general. The following notice of some of the 
principal ones in England about 150 years ago, 
taken from Macaulay's " History of England," will 
be read with interest, as presenting a striking 
contrast with their condition in our own times : 
"Some of the most remarkable of these towns 
have sprang into existence since the time of the 
Stuarts. Cheltenham is now a greater city than 
any which the kingdom contained in the seven- 
teenth century, London excepted. In the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, Cheltenham was 
mentioned by local historians merely as a rural 
parish, under the Cotswold hills, affording ground 
for pasturage. Brighton was described as a place 
which had once been thriving, and which had, 
when at the height of prosperity, contained above 
2,000 inhabitants, but which was fast sinking into 
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x5 WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND. 

decay. The gentry of Derbyshire and the neigh- 
bouring counties repaired to Buxton, where they 
were crowded into low wooden sheds, and rfegaled 
with oat-cake, and with a viand which the hosts 
called mutton, but which the guests strongly 
suspected to be dog. Tunbridge WelLs, lying 
within a day's journey of the capital, had much 
greater attractions. When the Court, soon after 
the Restoration, visited Tunbridge Wells, there 
was no town, but within a nule of the springs 
rustic cottages were scattered over the heath. 
Some of these cabins were moveable, and were 
carried on sledges from one part of the common 
to another. During the season a kind of fair was 
held daily near the fountain. Milliners, toymen, 
and jewellers, came down from London, and 
opened a bazaar under the trees. In one booth, 
the politician might find his coffee and Uxe London 
Gazette ; in another, were gamblers playing deep 
at basset ; and on fine evenings the fiddlers were 
in attendance, and there were morris-dances on 
the elastic turf of the bowling green. But at the 
head of the English watering places, without a 
rival, was Bath ; the springs of that city had been 
renowned since the days of the Eomans. The 
sick repaired thither from every part of the 
realm ; the king sometimes held his Court there. 
Nevertheless Bath was then a maze of only four 
or five hundred houses, crowded within an old 
walk in the vicinity of the Avon. Pictures of 
what were considered as the finest of those houses 
are still extant, and greatly resemble the lowest 
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rag shops and pot-houses of Radcliff Highway. 
MHsom-street was an open field, lying far beyond 
the walls. The poor patients to whom the waters 
had been recommended, lay on straw in a place 
which was a covert rather than a lodging. A 
writer, who published an account of Bath sixty 
years after the Bevolution, assures us that in his 
younger days, the gentlemen who visited the 
springs slept in rooms hardly as good as the 
garrets which he lived to see occupied by foot- 
men." 

The rapidly increased size, the superiority of 
the buildings, and the generaUy improved accom- 
modations of the princ^al watering places within 
the present century, are in some measure owing to 
the importance of mineral waters as remedial 
agents having been more justly estimated; to 
which circumstance have greatly conduced the 
monographies recording their virtues, published 
by physicians of local eminence who had enjoyed 
opportunities of witnessing their effects in disease. 
In the course of time families were also induced, 
from the favourable circumstances of the localities, 
and for other reasons, to take up their permament 
abode at several watering places, which thus gra- 
dually became the large and handsome towns we 
see at the present day. The number of season 
visitors, for the purpose of using the waters, has 
not, however, kept pace with the increased popu- 
lation ; and at some, has greatly diminished of 
late years, which may be accounted for by various 
causes, but chiefly by the greater facilities for 

B 2 




4 WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND. 

travelling, enabling persons to visit with little 
fatigue or inconvenience, the foreign watering 
places, which thus annually attract a large pro- 
portion of those who would otherwise remain in 
their own country. 

In fact, though possessing several highly effi- 
cient mineral springs, England cannot compete 
in this respect with France or Germany, both of 
which countries contain many hot and cold strongly 
mineralised springs of various kinds, applicable to 
all the cases in which this class of remedies is 
indicated. The employment of mineral waters in 
the form of bath, is most general on the Continent, 
whereas in England this mode constitutes the 
exception, the internal administration being chiefly 
trusted to. The only natural hot springs which 
we possess are those of Bath, which is not very 
attractive in the summer months, when mineral 
waters are most efficaciously employed. The 
thermal waters of Buxton are the most available 
for bathing in summer. But it is not only as 
respects the greater abundance and efficiency of 
the mineral springs that continental watering 
places can successfiilly compete with English ones ; 
they likewise ofler more resources and agremem, 
both to valetudinarians and pleasure seekers, being 
often situated amidst beautiful scenery, having 
well-lighted saloons for evening re-union, and for 
walking in wet weather. At the German baths, 
especially, there is greater freedom of intercourse 
and association ; the music, promenades, and waters 
are free of charge ; concerts, and other entertain- 
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ments, are at a comparatively low price of admis- 
sion ; public dinners, &c., and the expense of 
living being considerably less than at English 
watering places. Becreation and society being the 
objects for which a large proportion of visitors 
resort to watering places, it is not to be wondered 
at that those which present the greatest facilities 
for obtaining these objects should be preferred. 
In most of these places in England, the single 
visitor, as also families, xmless they happen to have 
several acquaintances in the place, find themselves 
isolated, and after a few days become too ennuyia 
to remain. The single man has to dine in the 
coffee-room of his hotel, or in his lodging, upon 
a chop, steak, cutlet, or fowl ; and famiKes^ in 
their apartments, instead of joining the well- 
appointed tables-d'hdte, enlivened by conversation, 
and frequently by music, which they meet with 
abroad, — the only resource in the evening or in 
wet weather being a newspaper or a novel from 
the circulating library. If the visitor attends a 
concert given by artistes of inferior reputation, 
he must pay a high price for admission ; he must 
also pay for drinking the waters ; and where there 
are several promenades, as at some places, he must 
pay for entrance to each, and at the end of a 
week's monotonous existence, he finds his bill 
amount to two or three times as much as it would 
have done at a first-rate German bath.* It may 

* At gome of the principal watering places considerable im- 
prorements have been recently effected in these respects. ; 
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be that objections are not often expressed to these 
drawbacks at the time, as these things are known 
to be customary, but visitors are induced to hasten 
their departure, and many are deterred by them 
from resorting at all to or from revisiting the 
watering places of their own country. Even in 
England, however, it is seen that those places 
where a greater degree of sociability prevails by 
means of tables-d'hdte, evening reunions, &c., 
are always the fullest : as, for instance, Harrogate, 
Scarborough, and Buxton. 

At many of the foreign baths the regulation of 
accommodation, amusements, public walks, &c., 
is superintended by a town council or committee. 
Where these are not altogether free of charge, the 
price is fixed and moderate, which the visitor 
having once paid, is no further molested during 
his sojourn ; neither is he called upon to pay heavy 
gratuities to servants, which, where a family is 
concerned, is a not unimportant item of expendi- 
ture at English hotels. Many persons, especially 
of the upper class, prefer living en famille are 
desirous of avoiding association with others not 
previously known to them, and care little about 
expense, — ^but no single class of visitors will suf- 
fice to support a large watering place, which, 
unless possessing resources for the great majority, 
is comparatively little resorted to; or in bad 
weather, and on the approach of long evenings, 
becomes speedily deserted. 

Comparing the resources of the English with 
those of foreign watering places, the Times (July 
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31, 1856), remarked, "Why do not the people 
prefer their own country P In a great measure 
because our watering places have not kept pace 
with the requirements of visitors. Amusement 
there is positively none. The visitors lounge 
about, bathe, read the last year's novels, and wish 
the day at an end. The consequence is, that they 
will not come again. In increasing the attractions 
of our summer residences, both by providing good 
accommodation and cheerful amusement, lies the 
chance of diverting our countrymen from a habit 
which, it must be admitted, is now running into 
excess." 

"Watering-place amusements, especially balls, 
are objected to by several of the clergy and 
other well-meaning persons, on the score of their 
deteriorating influence. In this opinion I cannot 
concur, considering them not only as an efficient 
means of causing association among visitors pre- 
viously unknown to each other, from which it fre- 
quently happens that lasting friendships or unions 
are formed. Dancing is a healthy exercise, tend- 
ing in many instances to counteract the prejudicial 
consequences of an otherwise sedentary mode of 
life, and, when not unduly prolonged, is a natural 
and not unbecoming recreation for young people. 
Continued dissipation, such as an attendance night 
after night at crowded parties, is, doubtless, to be 
deprecated. It is not, however, the proper use, 
but the abuse of amusements, as of other things 
in themselves harmless, that is hurtful, and it 
may fairly be questioned whether the frequenting 
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balls and entertainments be not in the end bene- 
ficial, even in a religious and moral point of view ; 
for, let it be granted tbat an indulgence in these 
amusements indisposes to serious thought, jet, as 
there is a time for all things, and reaction follows 
upon action, so opinions and inclinations change 
with advancing years, and in most instances there 
would be a greater disposition to attend to matters 
of moment when the relish for amusement had 
somewhat subsided, having no longer the attraction 
of novelty, than when there had been enforced re- 
straint, which very often makes the desire for 
what is prohibited stronger than it would other- 
wise have been. How frequently, therefore, does 
it not happen that the children of strictly religious 
parents, who are debarred from amusements suit- 
able to their age and disposition, launch out into 
dissipation when emancipated from control. The 
son of the philanthropic Howard is said to have 
been a dissipated character, and at no period of 
English history was there greater licentiousness 
than after the domination of the Puritans had 
terminated, on the restoration of Charles II. This 
must ever be the case ; the bow too strongly bent, 
will tend the more strongly to recoil ; and even 
some of those who decry these amusements, doubt- 
less, at some former period of their lives viewed 
the matter in a different light. Were public 
amusements altogether suppressed, there would 
be, in all probabiKty, a greater amount of im- 
morality and irreligion than before, and if this 
were done at any place of resort for health, the 
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number of its visitors would speedily decrease. 
The object of those who would improve the state 
of society should be, not to suppress amusements 
in the abstract — which must always fail to be pro- 
ductive of good results — ^but to endeavour to raise 
their tone by showing the advantage of acquiring 
greater mental resources than are supplied by our 
defective systems of education ; by which means, 
an undue estimation of them would be prevented, 
and a morbid craving for excitement would be less 
likely to arise. 

Foreign places of winter resort, being likewise 
comparatively easy of access, annually attract a 
large proportion of watering-place frequenters, 
whether for health or pleasure ; the advantage of 
climate being principally sought by the former 
class. Many localities in England, as I shall en- 
deavour to show, have very good winter climates 
— the peculiarities and advantages of which have 
been specified by local practitioners ; and some in- 
valids would derive more benefit from remaining 
in one or other of these places than by wintering 
abroad ; but in most cases where an attention to 
cUmate is indicated, the foreign places of resort, 
notwithstanding the great variations of tempera- 
ture to which some are liable, are preferable to 
those of England, not only on account of their 
greater warmth and dryness, and the comparative 
shortness of the winter, but also because they pre- 
sent greater facilities, from the general fineness of 
the weather, for invalids being more out-of-doors, 
their spirits being cheered by the sunshine, the 

b3 
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agreeable nature of the country, the objects of in- 
terest presented to their notice at many of them, 
than they could be in England, where the greater 
number of rainy days would confine them to the 
house, and where the aspect of cloudy skies, the 
deficiency of any society beyond that presented by 
their perhaps very limited circle of acquaintance, 
and of resources for occupation, do not fail to 
exert a depressing influence highly injurious in 
many cases of chronic disease, in which agreeable 
occupation, society, and a cheerful tone of mind 
often conduce as much as any other circumstance 
to promote recovery ; though these essential ad- 
juncts to the success of any course of treatment 
are too generally overlooked by writers who re- 
strict themselves to famishing meteorological de- 
tails, and to comparing one place with another 
solely as regards the equability or other peculi- 
arities of the climate, which, though important 
circumstances, serving to determine the relative 
suitableness of particular localitieB, are not, how- 
ever, the only ones to be considered.* 

In many cases of disordered health, a residence 
abroad is not specially indicated; in others, it 
would not be advisable; and to many invalids, 
especially elderly persons, who rather seek repose 
than excitation, as well as also to others who, for 
various reasons, are unable or are disinclined to 

* Notices of the most freqaented foreign places of winter resort 
are appended to my prize essay on ** The Effect of Climate." 
See also my /' Companion to the Continent/' works on Nice, 
Spain, &c. 
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remove far from home, the English places of re- 
sort, both for summer and winter, offer numerous 
remedial resources, with the addition of in-door 
comforts and conveniences, from which the conti- 
nental visitor is frequently debarred. To such 
persons, and others interested in the subject, the 
following brief account of the climate of England 
will doubtless prove acceptable : — 

" There is, perhaps, no country in Europe which 
displays such a rich and beautiful verdure for so 
large a portion of the year, since the rigour of 
winter is seldom so great or so lasting as to 
destroy this verdure by cold ; and the heats of its 
summer, interrupted by cooler weather and re- 
freshed by frequent showers, do not wither the 
grass. On the continent of Europe, the period 
when the different seasons may be expected to 
arrive, the mode in which they will respectively 
commence, and their duration uninterrupted by 
unseasonable weather, can safely be predicted and 
relied upon ; but in England it is otherwise. The 
winter months, indeed, are generally reckoned to 
be December, January, and February ; the spring 
months March, April, and May; but it never 
happens that the seasons respectively confine 
themselves to these months. Not unfrequently, 
in the months of January and Februaiy, a 
foreigner, unaccustomed to our climate, would 
imagine that spring was about to commence; 
the air is mild and balmy, the buds begin to 
burst forth, the birds again make their appear- 
ance^ and the whole space of nature seems to re« 
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joice. This, perhaps, continues for a week or two, 
when suddenly winter resumes its power. Open 
and mild weather is not unfrequently seen even in 
December, especially towards the beginning of the 
month. In one respect, however, our winters 
differ, even when most severe, from the winters of 
countries imder the same latitude, on the Conti- 
nent ; for, while the sea-ports of Holland and 
Germany are, every winter, blocked up by ice, 
those of England are never known to suffer from 
this inconvenience. 

" The climafce of the west is more moist, and, 
at the same time, milder than that of the east 
counties. This is owing to three causes — the 
vicinity of the west counties to the great Atlantic 
Ocean, the extreme prevalence of west winds, and 
the ridge of hills which runs along the west side 
of the kingdom. The Atlantic saturates the west 
winds with immense quantities of vapours, which, 
intercepted in their passage by the range of hills, 
fall in rain. The east side of the kingdom, not 
receiving these winds till they have given out 
their vapours, is much less subject to rain ; but, 
on the other hand, from being more exposed to 
the cold and piercing east winds, its temperature 
is less pleasant, especially during the summer 
months. It is well known that the temperature 
of the ocean is more equable than that of the land, 
and, of course, milder during winter, and not so 
warm during the summer ; hence the west coimties 
generally experience a winter rather moist than 
severe, and snow seldom lies in this part of the 
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kingdom for any length of time. The south-west 
coast of Cornwall and Devonshire, from being ex- 
posed to the winds both from the Bristol and 
English Channels, is favoured with uncommonly 
mild winters. The mean temperature of the 
British islands increases from east to west, twice 
as much in the same distance as it does from 
north to south, other things being equal. 

"A greater proportion of rain falls on the 
north-west coast than on the south-east side of 
the island. The proportion of rain which fell at 
Townley, in Lancashire (on an average of six 
years), as compared with the quantity which fell 
during the same space of time at Axminster, in 
Essex, amounted, in the former place, to 42| 
inches, but in the latter to only 19^ inches. The 
mean quantity of rain in the county of Butland 
is 20^ inches. At Selboume, in Hampshire, 
where the country is rather hilly, it amounts to 
36 inches. In Staffordshire, the annual quan- 
tity of rain generally exceeds 36 inches, whereas 
in Worcestershire, imder the same meridian of 
longitude, it is short of 30 inches — a proof 
of what was remarked above, that those north 
counties, which lie as far to the west as the 
south counties, have a milder cKmate. The mid- 
land counties of England receive, as might be ex- 
pected, nearly the medium quantity of rain that 
falls on the west and east coasts ; or rather, per- 
haps, the quantity of rain that falls on them ap- 
proaches nearer to the quantity of rain that falls 
on the east than the west coast. Even in Derby- 
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shire, though a mountamous district, much less 
rain falls than in Lancashire, or even in Staf- 
fordshire or Shropshire. The counties in the 
yicinity of the metropolis are subject to com- 
paratively trifling falls of rain. Perhaps the 
county in which the least quantity of rain falls is 
Norfolk. 

" The winds that blow from the east and north- 
east are, next to those that blow from the west and 
south-west, the most regular and constant, and, 
perhaps, next to them, the most violent, though in 
England these winds seldom blow violently for 
more than one or two days ; whereas the west 
and south-west frequently continue to blow vio- 
lently for a considerably longer time. The wind 
that most seldom occurs is that from the south. 
In some parts of the island, particularly in the 
western counties, south-east winds are not un- 
common. The north-west winds do not blow for 
any considerable part of the year, but when they 
do blow, they are generally steady. Mr. Whiteley 
remarks that the temperature and weather of the 
British isles are greatly influenced by the direc- 
tion of the wind. On Hie south and west lies the 
Atlantic, sustaining on its bosom a reservoir of 
humid air ; on the east lies the cold air of the 
Alps, or the dry air of the great northern plain, 
whose surface is covered with drifb and gravel ; on 
the north are the high, bleak mountains of Scandi- 
navia, covered with snow for half the year. When 
the wind blows, for a few days, in one direction, it 
covers this land with the atmosphere of the region 
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which it has traversed, and impresses its decisive 
character on our climate. In fact, the wind makes 
the weather. The surface of Ireland is greatly 
exposed; from the absence of mountain chains, and 
being mostly destitute of timber, the south-west 
winds have a clear sweep over the island. In the 
south-west of England, there is a marked difiPer- 
ence (indicated by the state of the timber) between 
the shelter in the secondary valleys, which open to 
the west, and those on the east side of the water- 
shed line. The low east coast is fully exposed 
to a cold, blighting wind from the north-east, 
in spring, which is sometimes continued till 
June."* 

Bespecting the effect of the prevalence of par- 
ticular winds. Dr. Copland observes : " In Great 
Britain and most countries forming the north- 
west of Europe, northern and easterly winds are 
frequent in March, April, and May, owing to the 
current established to replace the warmer air, as 
it rises from the surface of the Atlantic and more 
southerly coimtries now warmed by the sun as it 
passes to the northward of the equator. These 
winds are generally dry and cold, precipitating the 
moisture in fogs, and occasioning catarrhal, bron- 
chial, pulmonary, and rheumatic affections, and, in 
certain circumstances, ague. During summer and 
autumn southerly and westerly winds are most 
prevalent, and the air is more moist, owing to the 
temperature of the inland countries of Europe 

• Follerton's ** Gazetteer of the World." 
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being now greater, than that of the surface of the 
Atlantic, and the air, loaded with exhalations from 
the ocean, rushing to replace the strata which are 
constantly rising from the heated surface of these 
countries, and depositing the moisture in the form 
of showers, as it passes over the land ; the hills, 
mountains, and places in their vicinity which first 
attract the clouds formed by the exhaled moisture, 
experiencing the greater fall of rain. During 
November and December northerly and easterly 
winds are again frequent, and the fall of rain is 
much increased." * 

The following extract from a paper on Mineral 
Springs in the Homehold Words (March, 1869), 
may not be here out of place : '^ Marvel it is that 
each stream or spring should absorb its definite 
proportion of solid and gaseous contents unchange- 
ably through time, so as to present always — ^like 
the ocean or the atmosphere — that identical cha- 
racter which constitutes its settled value — a pre- 
scription carefully prepared. Generations after 
generations of men have been supplied with their 
physic from that subterraneous establishment. 
Many a votive altar erected on the spot where 
a spring first issues, to this day remains in Eng- 
land, as in the south of Europe, to testify the 
grateful appreciation of the Eomans. The em- 
blematic flowers and songs bestowed on certain 
wells in the pleasing custom of well-flowering 
(which still takes place annually in some few 

* Dictionary of Practical Medicine, Art. " Climate." 
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English, parishes) by our ancestors, represent the 
earlier rites of worship that were observed at wells 
and fountains." 

This allusion to the general efficacy of mineral 
waters may suffice, as I have to speak of the pro- 
perties of those of England under their respective 
heads. I have, besides, entered at length into the 
consideration of the subject in another work of a 
more scientific character, to which those desirous 
of fuller information are referred.* 

* " Mineral Waters and thdr CaratWe Agency." (A new edition 
18 in preparation,) 
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PART I 



PLACES POSSESSING MINERAL SPRINGS. 

BATH, 

Bath, containing a population of about 70,000 
souls, is one of the finest cities in Europe. It 
occupies a charming position in a beautiful valley 
through which flows the Avon, and on the 
acclivities of the hills, to the north and east, by 
which it is sheltered from these winds, and whence, 
as well as from the hill on the opposite side (Bath- 
wick), views may be obtained, forming a panorama 
rarely excelled. On crossing the bridge from the 
railway terminus, the South Parade, a row of 
handsome houses, with broad pavement, presents 
itself. This is connected by short streets with the 
North Parade — having, as the name implies, an 
opposite aspect. To the right a handsome bridge 
connects Bath with Bathwick, &c. ; on the left is 
a neat building, the Literary and Philosophical 
Institution ; and further on, in this direction, the 
magnificent Abbey and the baths, whence hand- 
some streets, lined with shops (the principal being 
Milsom-street), lead to the higher parts of the 
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town. To the left of Mflsom-street is Queen's- 
square (which in point of size may compete with 
some of the squares of the metropolis), whence a 
street of private houses (Gay) ascends to the Circus, 
consisting of first-class houses, enclosing a spacious 
area. The Circus is connected with another good 
street (Brock), with the Crescent, a magnificent 
range of private houses unique in appearance, and 
commanding an extensive prospect of the inter- 
vening valley and the hills to the west and south- 
west. Behind the Crescent is St. James's-square, 
also a first-rate position ; higher up are Portland- 
place, Cavendish-place, Cavendish-crescent, and 
Lansdown-crescent, with Somerset-place, also of 
crescentic form, all having, more or less, a 
southern aspect, while Camden-place, likewise a 
crescent, high up on the hill, has more of an 
eastern aspect. Close to the Circus is the Victoria 
Park, the most frequented place of resort, occu- 
pying a considerable extent of ground, and 
pleasingly laid out with a variety of trees and 
shrubs, and where a musical band plays daily. 
The localities most especially deserving of mention 
in the lower part of the town, in a hygienic point 
of view, are Pulteney-street (which is nearly a 
third of a mile in length, extending from the 
neighbourhood of the Abbey to Sydney gardens), 
Sydney-place, Laura-place, and the adjacent 
streets. On a somewhat lower level, in an oppo- 
site direction, is Jforfolk-crescent, well sheltered, 
but removed from the fashionable quarters. 

The following account of the situation of Bath 
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18 given by a medical writer of the last century, 
before the city attained its subsequent extension 
and importance : " The greatest part of the buildings 
stands on an isthmus of declining ground, which 
forms the tail of Badonca or Lansdown-hiU. 
The windows command a pleasing vale for two 
miles to the north-east, and two to the south-west. 
The surface of the river Avon, at Bath, is, at 
least, thirty feet above the surface of the Severn, 
into which it empties itself below Bristol. The 
streets have such a gentle declivity, that they are 
washed by every shower. The springs can never 
be overflowed by the river, nor can the adjacent 
grounds. The hills which surround the city are 
not so near as to intercept the cherishing sunbeams : 
the spiral form of the hills screens it from the 
cardinal winds, admitting fresh breezes through 
the diflerent breaks. The situation of Bath 
answers to aU the characteristics of a healthy situ- 
ation enumerated by Hippocrates. The elevation 
of Lansdown, Kingsdown, and Claverton, is such 
that their summits command a variety of prospects 
beautiful and extensive. The longevity of the 
inhabitants is an irresistible proof of the whole- 
someness of the air." * 

*' The situation of Bath,'' says a modern writer, 
" affords every advantage for architectural effect ; 
and the arrangement of its streets and terraces, 
the splendour and richly-ornamented character of 
the buildings, together with the luxurious beauty 

* Dr. Alexander Sutherland on the Bath and Bristol Waters, 
1763. 
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of the intervening gardens and villas^ form one of 
the loveliest scenes that can be found in any city 
in these northern climes. The hills on which it 
is built open on the two opposite sides to admit 
the Avon, which, flowing through the valley, adds 
greatly to the beauty and liveliness of the pros- 
pect. As the streets rise one above the other, 
according to the gradual elevation of the hills, the 
principal part of the city, at a distance, has a 
close resemblance to the interior of a mighty 
theatre, which gave rise to Smollett's well-known 
sarcasm, ^an antique amphitheatre turned inside 
out.' The opinion of the novelist has not been 
unsupported by others ; and it is argued by per- 
sons of the best taste that, however imposing the 
aspect of Bath is at a distance, the architecture, 
when more closely inspected, is greatly defective 
in taste and correctness of design." * 

Bath began to be frequented on account of its 
waters in 1663, when the Queen was induced to 
try them, on the recommendation of her physician, 
Sir Alexander Fraser, who had previously accom- 
panied her to the waters of Bourbon (probably 
Bourbonne les Bains). "Finding," says Dr. 
Sutherland, " that our waters proceeded from the 
same minerals, he began to advise the use of them 
in the same diseases. From this era the inhabitants 
began to turn their heads from the loom to that of 
entertaining strangers. Sir Alexander returned 
in 1673, when he introduced the method of draw- 
ing the water pure from the fountain by pumping, 

* " Cities and Principal Towns in the World." 
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as is the practice at this day. The city came to 
rise in esteem ; people began to make their houses 
more commodious — ^Bath came to be famous for its 
buildings and company.'' 

"The public amusements were bowling, walking, 
cock-fighting, and balls held at the Council-house. 
People seldom came in winter, for the roads were 
ahnost impassable. The pump by the side of the 
Queen's bath supplied drinkers of all degrees and 
in all weathers with the water of the chief spring. 
Music, with other pieces of gallantry, were then 
the fashion. 

"In 1702-1703, Queen Anne and her Consort, 
Prince George, came down ; this brought a con- 
course of people, so that the drinking pumps could 
not supply them. The neighbouring villages were 
crowded. Sensible of this inconvenience, the 
guardians of the fountains bmlt a handsome Pump- 
room, where the present stands, and set up a new 
pump in it. Application was made to Parliament 
for power to amend the roads and avenues leading 
to the city, to better cleanse and light the streets, 
&c. The strictest regard was had to the free use 
of the waters. Invalids using the waters were 
exempted from all manner of toll as often as they 
should go abroad for air and exercise. In 1708^ a 
handsome Assembly-house was built, and gardens 
and walks added." It appears, however, that long 
after this period, the condition of Bath was any- 
thing but satisfactory. " When Dr. Jordan wrote 
his 'Discourse on Natural Baths,' " adds this writer, 
" in the streets and public ways were dunghills. 
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slaughter-hoTiseB, and pig-styes. Soil of all sorts 
and carrion were cast into the streets ; in these the 
pigs wallowed : butchers dressed their meat at 
their doors ; the baths were a bear-garden ; both 
sexes bathed promiscuously by night and by day. 
Dogs, cats, and pigs were hurled in over the rails 
among the bathers. No later than 1727, Mr. 
Wood says, the boards of the dining-rooms were 
of a brown colour, with soot and small beer to hide 
the dirt as well as their o^ imperfections ; and 
if the wall of any of the rooms was covered with 
wainscoat, it was such as was mean, and was never 
painted. The chimney-pieces, hearths, and slabs 
were of freestone ; these were cleaned with a par- 
ticular whitewash, which, by paying tribute to 
everything that touched it, soon rendered the 
brown floors like the starry firmament. The doors 
were slight and thin ; the best locks had only iron 
coYerings, yamiflhed; the principal rooms were 
furnished with chairs, bottomed with cane or rush. 
Nor were the tables, or sheets, or drawers better in 
their kind. The looking-glasses were small, mean, 
and few; the chimney furniture consisted of a 
slight iron fender, tongs, poker, and shovel, all of 
three or four shillings value. With Kidderminster 
stuff, the woollen furniture of the principal rooms 
was made. Such as was of linen consisted either 
of corded dimity or coarse fustian ; the City 
matrons and their daughters flowering the latter 
with worsted during the intervals between the 
seasoni?, so as to give the beds a gaudy look.'' 
Much of the subsequent prosperity of Sath was 
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owing to the exertions of Mr. Nash, who, by 
establishing a band of music at the Pump-room, 
and effecting many improvements as respected the 
accommodations and amusements, rendered Bath 
the most frequented watering place in the king- 
dom. " The condition of the city upon the advent 
of the Beau," says a recent writer, " which took 
place about 1703, was peculiarly favourable to the 
development of his peculiar talent. Its accommo- 
dations were contemptible, its houses and public 
places lacked the elegance and amusements which 
are calculated to attract those who seek for passing 
pleasure, or are mainly desirous to kill time. The 
only places where the amusement of the dance 
could be enjoyed was upon the bowling green, 
where a fiddle and a hautboy formed the whole 
band — ^the only promenade was a grove of syca- 
more trees. Of the varied appliances of the 
gaming-table, Bath was then innocent; but the 
chairmen were so rude, that no respectable female 
durst pass along the street unprotected in the 
evening. The Pump-house was without a director, 
and, says Goldsmith, in his ' Life of Nash,' * to 
add to all this, one of the greatest physicians of 
his age (Dr. Radcliffe) conceived a design of 
ruining the city by writing against its waters. 
It was from a resentment of some affi*ont he had 
received there that he took this resolution, and 
accordingly he published a pamphlet, which he said 
would cast a toad in tfie spring.^ 

" Nash, at this auspicious moment to his fortune, 
arrived at Bath, and made a hit at once, by 
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assuring the people that he would charm away the 
poison^ as the venom of the tarantula was charmed 
— ^by music. He only asked for a band of per- 
formers^ to make the doctor's toad perfectly harm- 
less. His proposition was at once agreed to, and 
the Pump-room immediately received the benefit 
by attracting a full and fashionable company. 
The spirit of the man so gained their good- will, 
that he was speedily voted Master of the Gere- 
monies, and soon was recognised as King of Bath." 
The Abbey, constituting the prominent object in 
the view of the city, is a magnificent edifice of 
high antiquity, surpassing in its architectural 
effect many cathedrals. The walls of the interior 
portion not devoted to religious services, are 
thickly covered with marble monuments and in- 
scriptions, several of them in memory of well- 
known or distinguished characters. Close to the 
Abbey is the handsome Pump-room, where the 
water is dispensed. An excellent musical band 
plays in the afternoon, but it is not generally fully 
attended, imless on stated days, when more than 
common attraction is announced. Adjacent to the 
Pump-room are the public and private baths, the 
King's and Queen's baths, and at a short distance, 
supplied by separate springs from the same original 
source, though of somewhat lower temperature, 
the Hot-bath and the Cross-bath.* There are for 

* The King's Bath U an oblong square, 66 feet by 41, environed 
by a stone parapet, with three recesses for the accommodation of 
invalids, and fonr dressing-rooms. The depth is aboat four feet 
and a half. The bath, when full, contains 314 tons of water. The 

C 
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public bathers two large open baths and a tepid 
swimming bath, 60 feet long and 20 broad. These 
resemble the piscinae at several of the continental 
baths, it being the custom to bathe in common, 
except that gentlemen and ladies bathe on alter- 
nate days. All the public baths are emptied at 
night. The Hot-bath requires eight or nine hours 
to refill ; the King's eleven ; the Cross seventeen 
hours. Adjoining the baths are cabinets for 
douching or dry pumping. The private baths are 
handsomely fitted up, each with a separate dress- 
ing-room; the baignoires being about eight feet 
long, four or five broad, and deep enough to admit 
of the waters reaching the bather's breast when 
standing up, so that they have in some measure 
the advantage of public baths, by enabling the 
person to move about freely while in the water. 
The temperature may also be regulated at plea- 
sure, the baths being plentifully supplied with hot 
and cooled water. Most of the higher class of 
bathers prefer the private to the public baths. 
Persons in health may use the baths, though in 

spring throws up three hogsheads of water in the minute through 
a stone cylinder, from which the water is conducted by pipes to 
the great Pump-room. There is a sub-aqueous douche or pump for 
directing a stream to any particular part of the body. The Queen's 
Bath is a square 725 feet, and contains eighty-one tons of water. 
Considerable improvements have been effected of late years, since 
the baths have been taken by the corporation. Many of the private 
baths have been re-lined with coloured tiles. A new set of baths 
has been constructed on the basement story. A dojuche ascendatUe 
has been added. The price of the private as well as of the public 
baths has been lowered. The piscina of the Cross-bath is made 
available for the poorer classes, who pay only two pence a bath. 
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some, as weU as in invaUds, unpleasant symptoms 
are occasionally producedi especially if they be 
taken too hot. The number of those, however, 
who use the waters for health, is much less than 
at former periods, which may partly be ascribed 
to the circumstance that so many resort to the 
continental baths during the summer months, 
which is the most proper period for a course of 
mineral bathing ; and partly to the extension of 
the city, so that the springs, instead of being sur- 
roimded by gardens and shady avenues, are in 
the middle of a town which does not hold out 
many inducements to select it for a residence in 
July, August, and the first half of September; 
though to some patients requiring baths, the heat, 
at this season, would not be unfavourable in promot- 
ing their effects. Invalids also, in Bath, generally 
reside at a greater or less distance from the baths, 
instead of having them in their hotels and lodging- 
houses, as is the case at most of the continental 
springs. The only public place shaded by trees 
at the lower part of Sath is Sydney gardens, 
which, though very agreeably disposed, being at 
the end of Pulteney-street, are at a considerable 
distance from the springs, and are mostly resorted 
to in the evening, when the German band which 
plays in the Park in the afternoon attends. The 
fine building connected with the grounds, formerly 
a hotel, afterwards a hydropathic establishment, 
is now a College for the education of young men. 
Bath possesses two hospitals. The United Hos- 
pital for ordinary medical and surgical cases, and 

o2 
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the Mineral Water Hospital, which is open to poor 
patients requiring the waters, who may come 
from any part of the kingdom. It is supplied 
with all the requisite appliances for the general 
and local use of the waters in the form of douche, 
shower, &c., and as is shown by the annual reports, 
the results of the treatment are highly satisfac- 
tory, and from the period of its foundation (1742) 
to May, 1858, 38,606 patients have been admitted, 
of whom 11,358 were dismissed • cured, 19,037 
relieved, 2,801 incurable or no better, 4,193 im- 
proper cases for the waters, 660 died. The general 
nature of the diseases and the comparative results 
of the treatment may be seen from the annexed 
table of those treated in the course of a year* 
(1857 to 1858):— 
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Paralysis 


Ditto from Lead *.... 


Leprosy and other Diseasee 
of the Skin 


Sciatica and Lum bago . . . 
Chorea 


Visceral Obstrnctions 

Contraction and Bigiditj 
of Darts ••... 





* An appeal on behalf of the extension of this hospital appears 
to have been liberally responded to. New wards for female 
patients with ont-patients' rooms ; a chapel and committee-room. 
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There are also a few cases of local affections, as 
sprains, weakness of limbs, &c., from accidents, 
in which the use of the water proved very 
effectual. 

There are, as may well be supposed, in a city 
of such importance and wealth as Bath, numerous 
institutions for charitable and benevolent pur- 
poses supported by public subscriptions and dona* 
tions. With one or two ex6eptions, the churches 
are not remarkable in an architectural point of 
view. The recently-erected church, St. Stephen's, 
above the Lansdown-crescent, is one of the hand- 
somest. Among the most frequented places of 
public worship are the Octagon Chapel in Milsom- 
street, and the Laura-place Chapel. The late Dr. 
Jay's Chapel in Argyll-place is also fully attended. 

Besides the resources for recreation afforded by 
the public winter balls, concerts, and other enter- 
tainments, held at the Assembly and Pump rooms, 
there is a good theatre, where amateur perform- 
ances for some benevolent object occasionally take 
place. Lectures on subjects of scientific or general 
interest are frequently given in the Literary and 
Philosophical Institution, which possesses a good 
museum, containing many objects of general and 
local interest, and a commodious reading-room, 
well supplied with papers and periodicals. Bead- 
ing-rooms are likewise attached to Haward and 
Davies's Library, near the Abbey ; Oliver's, in 

and an exercise ground are aboat to be constmcted. Dr. Falconer, 
one of the physicians, has recently published a brochure contain- 
ing several interesting details connected with this establishment.' 
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Milflom-sfreet ; Lewis's, close to the Assembly 
Rooms ; and the library for theological as well as 
other works near Bladud's-buildings. These, as 
also other libraries in the town, are well supplied 
with the standard works of current literature. 

The York House is the principal hotel, besides 
which, though there is very good accommodation 
at the White Hart and other houses in the town, 
Bath has not a first-class family hotel with which 
other principal watering places are supplied. Fur- 
nished houses and lodgings, replete with every 
convenience, may be obtained in aU parts of the 
town. The environs abound in pleasing walks 
and rides, and the valetudinarian may always 
make excursions in sheltered parts, by varying 
them so as to avoid unpleasant winds.^ 

On the whole Bath may be considered as a 
desirable and a cheap place of residence, the 
houses being substantially built of freestone &om 
the neighbouring quarries. The rents are mode- 
rate. The markets are well supplied with pro- 
visions of all kinds. Coal is abundant. The shops 
are well furnished, both with necessaries and 
luxuries. Being, moreover, within a twenty 
minutes' ride (by rail) of Bristol, and so near 
Clifton, it combines many of the advantages of a 
capital city with those presented by an extensive 
range of varied country. As regards facilities 
for education, Bath holds a foremost place among 
provincial towns, having two Colleges, the one 

* The most interesting localities are specified in Dr. Tnnstall's 
•* Rambles about Bath." 
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already mentioned in Sydney-gardens, the other a 
new structure in the upper part of the city ; and as 
respects the agrdmens of society, it is second to none. 

The springs of Bath may vie with several of the 
most celebrated in Europe, both with respect to 
their antiquity and the high reputation they have 
enjoyed in a remedial point of view. That they 
were used by the ancient Bomans, is evident from 
the discovery of baths and other remains. " In 
1755,'* says Dr. Sutherland, " the old Priory, or 
Abbey House, was pulled down. In clearing away 
the foundation, stone coffins, bones of various 
animals, and other things were found. This 
moved curiosity to search still deeper. Hot mine- 
ral water gushed forth and stopped the work. 
The old Boman sewer was at last found : the water 
was drained off, and foundations of regular build- 
ings were fairly traced. 

^' The Bomans abandoned their conquests about 
420 A.D. Probably they left the baths standing. 
In 574 the Saxons carried fire and sword to the 
heads of the fountains. They laid the city of 
Bath, then Achmanchester, in ashes ; so that if 
the baths were spared by the Bomans they were 
doubtless destroyed by the Saxons. The baths lay 
long neglected as a waste place, doomed to receive 
carrion, ordure, rubbish of all sorts. Their walls 
were incrusted with a hard white petrifaction ; a 
proof of the waters being confined by the choking 
of the sewer."* 

* The manager of the hatha showed me a portion of leaden 
pipe, with a hard internal brown incrustation, an inch thick. 
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The following notice of the Roman baths exca- 
vated is given in the " History of Somerset- 
shire :" — 

" The walls of these baths were eight feet in 
height, built of wrought stone, lined with a strong 
cement of terras; one of them was of a semi- 
circular form, fifteen feet in diameter, with a 
stone seat round it eighteen inches high, and 
floored with very smooth flag-stones. The de- 
scent into it was by seven steps, and a small 
channel for conveying the water ran along the 
bottom, turning at a right angle towards the pre- 
sent King's Bath. At a small distance from this 
was a very large oblong bath, having on three 
sides a colonnade surrounded with small pilasters, 
which were probably intended to support a roof. 
On one side of this bath were two sudatories, 
nearly square, the floors of which were composed 
of brick, covered with a strong coat of terras, and 
supported by pillars of brick, each brick being 
nine inches square and two inches in thickness. 
The pillars were four feet and a half high, and set 
about fourteen inches asunder, composing a hypo- 
caust, or vault, for the purpose of retaining the 
heat necessary for the rooms above. The interior 
walls of the apartment were set round with tubu- 
lated bricks or panels about eighteen inches long, 
with a small orifice opening inwards, by which 
the stream of heat was communicated to the 



deposited within a few years; the outside was likewise thickly 
incrusted. 
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apartments. The fireplace from which the heat 
was conveyed, was composed of a small conical 
arch at a little distance from the outward wall ; 
and on each side of it, adjoining to the aboye- 
mentioned rooms, were two other small sudatories 
of a circular shape, with several small square 
baths, and a variety of apartments, which the 
Romans used preparatory to their entering either 
the hot-baths or sudatories : such as the Frigid- 
arium, where the bathers undressed themselves, 
which was not heated at all; the Tepidarium, 
which was moderately heated; and the JEko- 
fhesion, which was a sriiall room, containing oil, 
ointments, and perfumes. These rooms had a 
communication with each other, and some of them 
were paved with flag-stones, and others were 
beautifully tesselated with dies of various colours. 
A regular set of well- wrought channels conveyed 
the superfluous water from the baths into the 
Avon. These sumptuous buildings were upwards 
of 240 feet in length and 120 in breadth. Bichard, 
of Cirencester, a monk of the fourteenth century, 
in his * Itinerariumy describes 'Aquae Solis,' as 
' the seat of a colony, and the perpetual residence 
of the Eomans, who possessed this part of Britain. 
It was a famous city, situated upon the river. 
Abona, remarkable for its hot springs, which 
were formed into baths at a great expense. 
Apollo and Minerva were the tutelary deities, in 
whose temples the perpetual fire never fell into 
ashes, but, as it wasted away, turned into globes 
of stone.' " 

c 3 
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Some portions of Corinthian pillars, and other 
relics of these structures, are preserved in the 
Literary and Philosophical Institution. 

The springs of Bath are the only hot ones which 
Great Britain possesses, the range of temperature 
being from 104 (Oross-bath) to 120 (Hot-bath) ; 
the King's Bath is intermediate (115); and doubt- 
less, as Mr. Phillips has observed, " They may be 
considered as derived from one source, their tern-' 
perature varying by their more or less circuitous 
passage to the surface," which would also appear 
to be the case, from the time required to fill them ; 
the Cross-bath — the most distant from the sup- 
posed central source — ^requiring twice as long to 
fill as the Hot-bath. As with the most important 
continental thermal springs, those of Bath have 
but slightly varied for centuries in the amount of 
water, in temperature, and composition. Dr. 
Falconer, in a recently-published Kttle work, 
remarks, that " The constancy of their flow into 
the baths has been thrice interrupted : once by 
the sinking of a shaft in search of coal in the 
neighbourhood of Batheaston, towards the east ; 
again in 1811, when an escape of water took place 
from the springs, rendering it necessary to 
'puddle* the ground through which they rise; 
and more recently, in 1885, by the digging of a 
well 170 feet deep, at a distance on the west of 
250 yards from the King's and Queen's baths, and 
200 yards from the Hot and Cross-baths. The 
stream of hot water burst into and overflowed the 
well, and the supply to all the baths was mate- 
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rially diminislied, as also the temperature of the 
water. On all these occasions the temperature of 
the water in the baths was diminished, but after a 
brief interval it recovered its usual degree of heat." 

In point of temperature, amount of mineralisa- 
tion, and physical properties, the Bath water ap- 
proximates nearest to the continental thermal 
springs of Teplitz (Fahr. 121), and the Fontaine 
♦Nouvelle, at Bagneres de Bigorre. Sulphate of lime 
predominates in the last-named spring, as in the 
Bath springs, though in smaller proportion ; and 
the carbonate of soda, the principal saline in- 
gredient of Teplitz water, exists but in very 
minute proportion in that of Bath. Both these 
waters are eiBQlcacious in analogous cases. The 
Baden-Baden water is considerably hotter than 
that of the Hot-bath, and is dissimUar in com- 
position, its predominant iugredient being muriate 
of soda (17 grs. to the pint) ; but these waters are 
not unlike as respects the amount of mineralisa- 
tion. There is, however, a great difference in 
their therapeutical effects, the Baden springs being 
but seldom used in serious cases of disease. 

When first drawn, the water is clear and colour- 
less, but it becomes decomposed after exposure to 
the atmosphere ; its taste is slightly saline, and is 
not disagreeable. . Like the above-named conti- 
nental waters, it is not very gaseous, though gas is 

seen to bubble up in the public baths. Authorities 
have greatly differed respecting the amount of 
gas contained in the water. According to 
Scudamore and Phillips, the water contains 
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little more than a cubic inch of carbonic acid 
to the pint ; Walcker estimates it at less ; whereas 
in the last analysis of Meek and Galloway, it is 
estimated at 26 cubic inches in the imperial 
gallon. Professor Daubeney found the proportion 
of this gas to be variable, amoimting at one time 
to four, at another to eleven per cent, of the whole 
volume of gas evolved from the spring. He con- 
siders nitrogen to be the predominating gaseous 
constituent, the amount of gas yielded by the 
King's spring being 267 cubic inches a minute, or 
222 cubic feet in 26 hours. Of this amount, as 
much as 97 per cent, is stated to be nitrogen, 3 per 
cent, oxygen, and the quantity of carbonic acid to 
be variable. It would be desirable if these dis- 
crepancies could be reconciled. The presence of 
nitrogen has been supposed, especially in the 
Buxton waters, in which it predominates, to exert 
a marked beneficial effect; though this result, 
as I have shown under the head of Buxton, has 
been called in question. 

There is but a slight difference in the amount of 
saline constituents as given by different investi- 
gators (from 140 to 146 grains in the imperial 
gallon), though the proportions are differently 
estimated. Thus, of sulphate of lime there is, 
according to Walcker, 81 ; according to Phillips, 
86 ; whereas Scudamore and Noad estimate the 
proportion to be upwards of 96 grains. Scuda- 
more gives only five grains as the amount of car- 
bonate of lime, whereas Phillips estimates the 
proportion as 7i, and Walcker as 10^ grains; 
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tliis, as will be seen, approaches nearest to the 
most recent analysis, which I subjoin. Sulphate of 
soda is only estimated as 1^ by Scudamore, whereas 
it is as 14 by Phillips, and 19 (the same as Meek 
and Galloway), by Walcker. With respect to the 
chloride of sodium and magnesium, there are like- 
wise great discrepancies ; the former being stated 
by Scudamore, as also by Meek and GaUoway, to 
be 12 grs., by Walcker, 15, by Noad, 27, and by 
Phillips, 21. Of the latter, according to Phillips, 
there was none ; according to Noad, 7 ; to Walcker, 
Scudamore, and Meek and Galloway, from 13 to 
15 grs. Of carbonate of iron, about a fourth of a 
grain is stated to be the proportion by PhiUips, 
Scudamore, and Walcker, half a grain by Noad, 
and a grain by Meek and Galloway.* 

As may be supposed, the range of application of 
the Bath waters is extensive, and numerous in- 
stances are recorded by persons who, on arriving, 
were obliged to be carried to the bath, being un- 
able to raise either hand or foot, but who recovered 
the use of their limbs and their health in a sur- 

* Latest analysis by Meek and Galloway : 

Carbonate of lime 8*820 

Carbonate of magnesia 0*329 

Carbonate of iron 1*073 

Sulphate of lime 80052 

Sulphate of potass 4 641 

Sulphate of soda 19*229 

Chloride of sodium 12*642 

Chloride of Magnesia 14*681 

SUicicacid 2*982 



* 



144018 
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prising manner. Bath^ however, has not escaped 
the exaggerated accounts of the virtues of its 
waters, in which several of the physicians have 
indulged. This topic has been touched upon by- 
some of the older writers on the Bath waters. 
"And if we trust those who have practised at 
Bath and Bristol," said Dr. Sutherland, "there 
are hardly any ailments which embitter the life of 
man, but what may be cured at either." The late 
Dr. Falconer, in the preface to his work, likewise 
remarked : " Those who have written specific trea- 
tises on the virtues of particular remedies have 
contributed much to mislead the opinion of man* 
kind concerning their efficacy. Medicinal sub- 
stances seem to be selected as subjects of panegyric 
rather than impartial examination. Sometimes 
unworthy motives, at others the caprice of preju- 
dice joined to the sanguine disposition of mind, 
have contributed to cherish this empirical pre- 
sumption, to corrupt the fountain of information 
derived from matters of fact nearly as much as 
those which spring from the most fanciful theory.' 
When we peruse the cases which have been the 
subject of such trials, we are apt to think the cha- 
racter of the remedy fully established, until melan- 
choly experience replaces it in its true station 
by teaching us that it is possible, by florid descrip- 
tion, amplification of success, and suppression of 
imfavourable events and circumstances, to mislead 
almost as effectually as if advancing a positive 
falsehood." Hence, many of the works written 
by practitioners to convey the most favourable 
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impression of their respective localities, contain 
abundant records of cures, while Kttle or no men- 
tion is made of those who had left the place no 
better than they came, or of those whose ameliora- 
tion was only of a temporary character, though it 
is only by means of an impartial report pro and 
cofii that any trustworthy estimate can be formed 
of the remedial advantage of waters as of other 
medicinal agents. 

In the diseases for which the waters are most 
frequently used, and which constitute the bulk of 
the cases admitted into the hospital, bathing — 
combined or not with douching or other adjuvants 
— ^is the essential part of the treatment ; and it 
does not produce the relaxation which ensues on 
repeated bathing in ordinary warm water. Fal- 
coner observed that the guides, many of whom 
remain several hours daily in the water, are in 
general vigoroiis, long-lived, and inclined to cor- 
pulency.* This circumstance proves that a pro- 
longation of the bathing-time would not be 
attended with bad effects when ordinary pre- 
cautions are taken. Invalids formerly remained a 
much longer time in the water than they have 
done of late years, and I have no doubt that were 
this now the practice, a greater degree of benefit 

* " Pierce mentions two gnides who were ninescore between 
them ; they were in the King's Bath three hours every morning 
and as long at night. Mary Baker, at seventy-four, has been a 
guide to the Hot and Cross-baths for twenty-six years, and con- 
tinues still to go on every morning, Ann Brewer, at eighty, 
has been a guide for thirty years." — Dr. Sutherland's Work. 
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might be derived in most instances. The drinking 
of the water is mostly combined with the bathing ; 
but the drinking alone is foimd to be highly 
serviceable in many disordered states of the health 
not connected with pains or affections of the Kmbs 
by which motion is impeded. The water should 
be sipped slowly, instead of being drank off at 
once, and it should be taken in the morning 
fasting, as well as a glass or two in the middle of 
the day, as is the custom at all the continental 
baths. 

The Bath waters will, find their application in 
most cases in which thermal springs have been 
found effectual ; they might be employed with less 
risk of unpleasant consequences than a spring of 
naturally higher temperature, and of more saline and 
gaseous impregnation, which would be found more 
exciting, even though the temperature at which 
the bath is taken be the same in both instances ; 
but, on the other hand, the latter would often 
cure diseases in which a slightly mineralised 
spring would fail, or only be productive of slight 
benefit. Compared, however, with some others, 
the Bath springs may be considered as possessing 
a not inconsiderable share of mineral impregna- 
tion. Some persons cannot even drink a few 
glasses of the water without inconvenience ; and a 
mild attack of gout, in those predisposed to this 
disease, is not an imfrequent consequence of their 
use. Gouty cases are among those in which these 
waters are most frequently employed, as indeed is 
the case with many such thermal springs; and 
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from all such a greater or less degree of advan- 
tage is usually obtained : the difference, however, 
would be — supposing the case to be similar — that 
from the use of a suitable mineral water of high 
temperature, and strongly impregnated with saline 
and gaseous constituents, the effects would be 
likely to be more permanent, and relapses less 
liable to occur. I have had abundant oppor- 
tunities of witnessing these beneficial effects at 
Wiesbaden, where many persons advanced in life, 
and subject for years to gout, for which they had 
tried Bath and other springs, in some instances 
with considerable relief, have, after a course of 
the baths, continued free from the disease through- 
out the following winter, without having paid 
particular attention to their mode of living, and 
have returned to Wiesbaden the ensuing summer 
in greatly improved health, to repeat the baths, 
more as a matter of precaution than from any 
existing necessity. On the other hand, I have 
known persons unable to use the Wiesbaden baths, 
with whom those of Bath or Buxton have agreed 
very well. I also consider the employment of the 
Bath waters subsequent to those of Wiesbaden, 
Buxton, or other baths that may have been used 
in the summer, during the autumnal months, as 
likely to be useful in many cases. 

But it is not in all cases of gout that Bath is 
to be advised. In the more acute forms of the 
disease, in persons of full habit addicted to intem- 
perance of diet, and whose digestive organs are a 
good deal disordered, the springs would be likely 
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to do more harm than good, at all eyents if em- 
ployed without some preparatory treatment. It 
is in the more chronic forms in which most benefit 
is to be expected ; or, as Falconer says, '' in those 
sequelae of gout which come on towards the decline 
of life, of an irregular character, and most usually 
in the winter months, which is attended with 
debility of the digestive organs." 

Sir C. Scudamore also considered the Bath 
waters as most suited to that chronic form of the 
disease "in which there is great deficiency of 
nervous energy in the muscles, joined with a 
languid circulation in the extremities, and stiffiiess 
with aching pain in the joints upon every motion ; 
where the tendons are rigid and thickened, the 
Ugaments wanting in elasticity, and the burs^ 
distended ; in which there is no external redness, 
the feet frequently cold, the limbs seem to want 
animation, and require a high degree of stimulus." 
In such cases Bath might do very well, but I 
should be inclined to place more confidence in 
Wiesbaden or Vichy with respect to permanency 
of advantage, provided there existed no imdue 
degree of general irritation or debility to counter- 
indicate the use of their waters. In some cases 
of the nervous kind, or of hereditary gout occur- 
ring in young and irritable subjects, even Bath 
may be too exciting, and a naturally cooler spring 
less strongly mineralised, as Buxton, or one of 
the milder alkaline continental springs, as Teplitz 
or Wndbad, might be preferable. 

The opinion of Saunders (whose work on Mine- 
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ral Waters, published at the beginning of the 
present century, is one of the best we possess in a 
practical point of view) on the cases of gout in 
which the Bath waters are calculated to be effica- 
cious, is worth quoting. He says : " In gout the 
greatest benefit is derived from the Bath waters 
in those cases where it produces anomalous affec- 
tions of the head, stomach, and bowels. The prin- 
cipal advantage here is to be able to bring by 
warmth that actiye local inflammation in a limb 
which relieves all the other troublesome and dan- 
gerous symptoms. Hence it is commonly said 
that the Bath water produces the gout, by which 
is meant, that when persons have a gouty affection 
shifting from place to place, and thereby disorder- 
ing the system, the use of the Bath water will 
soon bring on general increase of action, indicated 
by a flushing of the face, fulness in the circulat- 
ing vessels, relief of the dyspeptic symptoms, and 
the whole disorder will terminate in a regular fit 
of gout in the extremities, which is the crisis to 
be wished for." 

A modem author. Dr. Spry, likewise observes : 
** The chronic stage of the gout is that in which 
the exhibition of the Bath waters is recommended ; 
and never should they be tried until the paroxysm, 
with all its inflammatory symptoms, has subsided. 
The great debility, with loss of appetite, and the 
swelling and tension of the joints, then become 
proper for the application of the waters; and 
their successful result must depend on the regu- 
larity of their use. 
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** The sooner the patient has recourse to bathing 
after the secession of the inflammation, the more 
rapidly will the limbs recover ; for if once the 
chalky concretions are allowed to be deposited, a 
stiffened or anchylosed joint is invariably the con- 
sequence. Bathing every other day, with regular 
pumping, according to the strength of the patient, 
with moderate exercise, will assist in promoting ab- 
sorption. In few cases are the waters more beneflcial 
than in nodosity of the joints, when early directed. 
The three forms of using the Bath waters are 
most essentially necessary — drinking, bathing, 
and pumping. The first is given with a view of 
strengthening the stomach and organs of diges- 
tion, which are generally very much impaired ; 
the second, to promote a more general circulation 
and determination to the skin ; and the third, as 
a local application to the tumefied joints, in bring- 
ing on an increase of action, and promoting ab- 
sorption." 

Dr. Falconer, in his recently-published brochure^ 
remarks that " in cases where anomalous affections 
of the head, stomach, and bowels are attributable 
to latent gout, the use of the warm bath will bring 
on a fit of gout, by which they are generally 
removed. It often happens, however, that by a 
repetition of the acute attacks, the disturbance of 
the digestive organs does not subside, but harasses 
the sufferer in the intervals between the paroxysms. 
In alleviating and removing this condition, the 
waters, taken internally, are peculiarly beneficial. 
They act as a cordial, without producing any 
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heating effects ; and their influence is soon shown 
in an improved appetite, a more regular action of 
the bowels, and in the , altered character of the 
urine/' * 

In treating of the influence of a thermal spring, 
rheumatism naturally ranks next to gout in the 
catalogue of ailments it is calculated to relieve, 
and great benefit may be expected from the Bath 
waters in most cases of the more chronic forms of 
the disease ; especially when attended with shift- 
ing pains, stiffness, rigidity, and partial contrac- 
tions of the joints, as also in that complication 
called rheumatic gout. A large proportion of the 
patients in the hospital, as we have seen, labour 
under these complaints, which are mostly cured 
or relieved by the baths. In these cases the 
douching will be of material service in assisting 
the action of the baths, and in some cases local 
vapour-baths may be conjoined with them. Sir 
C. Scudamore considered that Bath, from its 
higher temperature, is more applicable than Bux- 
ton to cases where the circulation is languid, with 
cold extremities, and in which stiffness constantly 
prevails. In sciatica, neuralgia, and other affec- 
tions of a rheumatic origin, the baths are no less 
efficacious than in the well-marked cases of this 
disease. 

Falconer, Sir G. Gibbes, Dr. Barlow, and other 
writers, speak highly of the Bath waters in para- 
lysis, in which disease most thermal springs have 

* *' The Baths of Bath." Second Edition. 1858^ 
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been likewise recommended ; but by this term is 
often meant a variety of conditions. It is fre- 
quently applied to the inability to move a part, or 
to the rigidity of a limb from gouty or rheumatic 
attacks ; to the effects produced by metallic poisons 
or other deleterious substances upon the nervous 
system; to local injury of a part, by which its 
motion is impeded ; to the loss of power resulting 
from functional debility or disease of the nervous 
centre ; and also to that which is consequent upon 
apoplectic attacks. Thus, these various morbid 
states, which may be included under the generic 
term paralysis, require to be separately considered 
in estimating the action of remedies ; thus, also, 
we may understand, when a similar term is made 
use of abstractedly, why a remedy which in one 
case has been productive of the greatest benefit, 
should in another be without effect, or even preju- 
dicial, notwithstanding the similarity of symptoms 
in both cases to a superficial observer. When the 
paralytic symptoms depend upon effusion or disease 
of the brain, when they succeed an attack of apo- 
plexy, baths of mineral water will seldom produce 
more than slight amelioration, and may even do 
harm if used incautiously, or in recent cases ; but 
when they are a consequence of gout or rheuma- 
tism, one of the stronger saline or sulphurous 
springs would be most likely to remove them, pro- 
vided there were no counterindicating circum- 
stances to their employment, such as a state of 
general debility or nervous irritability ; in which 
case, a thermal spring, which could be used at the 
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natural temperature, or which does not contain 
much saline substance, as Bath, Buxton, Flom- 
biSres, or Wildbad, would be more likely to 
benefit. When paralysis results from injury, 
either of a nerve or of the spinal chord, or from 
the excitement consequent upon excesses, the seda- 
tive action of one of the slightly mineralised 
springs would also be preferable, especially in 
young and otherwise healthy persons. When the 
symptoms depend upon the action of metallic poi- 
sons, a^ lead, mercury, &c., a sulphurous spring 
would in most cases be advisable. In all those 
cases to which mineral bathing is applicable, the 
cautious use of the douche will be of great assist- 
ance. 

Dr. Summers observed, with reference to the 
cases of paralysis treated in the hospital : ^' We 
have a great variety of paralytic patients, and 
upon exactly examining the books from the first 
opening the hospital to the present time, I find 
the account to be as follows : Admitted in nine 
years, 310. Oured and much better, 208 ; no 
better and dead, 99 ; remain in the house, 3. 
From hence it appears that more than two-thirds 
were either cured or received great benefit, and 
that only twelve died in the space of nine years. 
All these patients were bathed twice a week, and 
many of them three times. And what is very 
remarkable is, that of those who were cured or 
discharged much better, about thirty were more 
than forty years old, fifteen of whom.were turned 
of fifty, and five were sixty and upwards. And 
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when I add, that the generality of our patients 
come as incurables from other hospitals, where 
there are physicians of the first character, 
and consequently where the best means are used, 
how strong in favour of bathing (with such 
obstacles) must be the above account ! " 

Dr. Tunstall, who, from having been several 
years resident physician at the hospital, has 
enjoyed abundant opportimities of estimating the 
effects of the waters, after adverting to their effi- 
cacy in chronic gout, rheumatism, chlorosis, and 
anemia, speaks highly, in accordance with earlier 
writers, of their agency in the form of paralysis 
known by the name of " dropped hands " or feet, 
whether arising from poisonous agency, as lead, or 
from exposure to cold and wet acting on the peri- 
pheral nerves of the feet, and depriving them of 
their power. He also adduces cases in proof of 
their efficacy in several chronic cutaneous diseases, 
as lepra, psoriasis, eczema, impetigo, &c., in which 
the disease does not materially affect the general 
health. In most cases of this kind, occurring in 
the higher class of patients who have the power of 
choice, I should, however, be inclined to place 
more confidence, as respects the permanency of 
results, from one or other of the sulphurous thermal 
springs of the Pyrenees. Both Falconer and Sir 
G. Gibbes, as well as other ancient and modem 
writers, speak highly of the effects of the waters 
in chlorosis ; and there is no doubt that they are 
of great seryice administered in the form of bath, 
as well as internally, in this disease, and in 
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anemia — the baths promoting a freer circulation 
throagh the capillary vessels, and improving the 
functions of the skin, which are generally im- 
paired. I do not, however, concur with some of 
the writers on the waters, who ascribe the benefit 
observed to ensue upon their internal use in these 
cases to the iron, which it will be seen, on referring 
to the analysis, is in too minute a proportion to be 
productive of any special effect in improving the 
condition of the blood. The benefit arises from the 
revivifying action of the waters upon the languid 
functions, as is also not unfrequently observable 
from the employment of other thermal springs 
into the composition of which not a particle of 
iron enters. In many cases of chlorosis and 
anemia the administration of a chalybeate spring, 
or of the pharmaceutical preparations of iron 
would be attended with more marked benefit after 
the use of the Bath waters. In various anomalous 
conditions of the periodical functions in females, 
and the frequently concomitant nervous affections 
connected with a congestive state of the internal 
organs, and with deficient action of the skin, the 
baths and drinking the waters are found to be 
very efficacious. 

Dr. Tunstall remarks on this head, in a recent 
work : " But it is in functional disorders of the 
uterine system that we observe the most decided 
benefit produced by the internal exhibition of these 
waters ; they appear to give new life and energy 
to the debilitated invalid, and we daily see patients 
who appear to be verging on pulmonary consump- 

D 
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ion improving in be&lth and strength. Hysteria, 
Morosb, and chorea are familiar instances of the 
K>ver they possess." 

"They are particulM-ly useful," he fnrthei 
ibserves, "in the cachectic condition, vhioh ia 
requently observed in youth of both sexes, and 
vhich, though no apparent evidence exists that 
]ulmonary consumption has commenced, leads to 
nuch apprehension on the part of friends that 
luch will be the result of continued indisposition."* 

Dr. Glover remarks : " In the extensive class 
>f diseases of the skin, Bath waters have been. 
renowned at all times. And it is easy to see 
iow a remedy whose tendency is to excite so 
[►owerfully this organ may be beneficial both locally 
uid by altering the state of the secretions, which 
liave so much to do with the disease, perhaps as the 
primary cause, perhaps as an efiect reacting as a 
[»use; and here Dr. Tunetall makes a remark, 
with which all who have seen much of skin disease 
will be disposed to agree, viz., that however 
minute and beautiful may be the distinctions drawn 
by pathologists between diseases of the skin, prac- 
tically, these distinctions are not of much value. 
In fact, the different classes sometimes merge into 
each other ; thus, eczema, or tetter, placed among 
vesicular diseases by some, merges into impetigo. 
It follows, then, that as the same cause, differing 

• " The relaiing climate of the valley of Bath," Dr. TnnBtaH 
laja, " ig eipUioed by the circamstauce that the west«r1j and 
goutherlj' breezEB blow, on an average, 261 daja in the year, 
while tboM irmn the north and oast occur on 103." 
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only in intensity, may give rise to apparently dif- 
ferent forms of cutaneous disease, so the same kind 
of remedy may be available in different forms."* 

The remarks which I have quoted from writers 
on these baths — who lived at a time when those of 
the Continent were scarcely known in England — 
will serve to convey a general idea of the class of 
cases in which they are most likely to prove an 
efficient remedy; though, as has already been 
observed, the heat and relaxing air of the lower 
part of Bath where the springs are situate, and 
the absence of easily accessible shady walks, con- 
stitute, in most cases, an objection to a sojourn 
in the height of summer, at which period so many 
other places present attractions, and most of the 
resident gentry are absent. Patients to whose 
cases waters of this kind are applicable, and where 
there are no special indications for resorting to 
one or other of the continental baths, or, if 
disinclined to leave England, might generally 
employ with advantage the Buxton waters at this 
season, preparatory to the use of the more powerful 
waters of Bath later in the year ; or subsequently, 
as when the baths have been taken in April, May, 
or June. The Bath waters may be thus con- 
sidered available for the majority of invalids 
during nine months in the year ; for even bathing 
may be continued in the winter months under 
proper superintendence. 

♦ On Mineral Waters. This writer, by the way, repeated, 
witboat acknowledgment, many of the statements and facts re- 
corded in my works on English and Foreign Baths. 

D 2 
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When the water agrees, the drinkiiig is fiiOowed 
br an agreeable maaaiiaa ol wannth, with iocreaee 
of the ^>petite and qitnts : it Beldmn produces any 
ictire efiect on the bowels, and aoioetiinea cmwti- 
pates. When any aennble e&cts are experienced at 
the time, they are mostly evidenced by an increase 
of aecretion from tJie kidneys. In some instances, 
Cererishnees, headache, a sensation of weight and 
oppression at the stomach, and hwa of appetite, 
reaolt from its use, which may depend npon the 
person's digestive organs being ont of order, and 
requiring some preparatory treatment prerioos to 
commencing the conrse. In some plethoric or 
nerroos individuals, similar symptoms are occa- 
sionally experienced on fiist drinking ; they may 
not unfreqnently be prevented by sipping the 
water and taking it cooler, instead of swallowing 
it hastily, as is often done. 

Of the other cases in which the internal nse of 
the water ia most recommended may be mentioned 
visceral obstruction, especially of the liver, and a 
deficiency or vitiated state of the secretion of bile ; 
and also that variety of indigestion depending 
upon want of tone of the stomach, frequently 
occurring in elderly persons, and those of seden- 
tary habits, or arising from the abuse of alcoholic 
potations, where a chalybeate water would be 
likely to disagree 

Dr. Falconer remarked, with respect to the 
Bath waters in dyspeptic cases : " Every medical 
practitioner at this place has seen instances of 
people labouring under want of appetite, pain, 
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and spasm of the stomach and bowels, together 
with all the other symptoms of depraved digestion, 
and want of power in the proper organs to per- 
form their fimctioris, joined to a very great degree 
of weakness, both of the body and of the spirits, 
relieved by the use of the Bath waters. The 
recovery in such cases is particularly remarkable 
for its taking place so quickly after the commence- 
ment of the trial of the remedy. A few days will 
frequently work such a change in the situation of 
the patient as would be scarcely credible, were it 
of less common occurrence. The appetite is often 
restored altogether, the wandering spasms and 
pain cease, the natural rest returns, and the spirits 
are raised to their proper pitch. The strength 
likewise improves daily, and the natural secretions 
and regularity of the body in point of evacuations 
are restored.*' 

In the deranged state of the general health, 
from a prolonged residence in tropical climates, 
these waters would likewise in many cases prove 
serviceable, as also in various other disorders, 
which I do not consider it necessary to enumerate 
under this head, as other mineral waters might be 
no less applicable, or even preferable to them, and 
the choice would have to be determined according 
to the peculiarities in individual cases. 

The climate of Bath is mild, the lower portion 
more humid and relaxing, to which circumstance 
the prevalence of westerly and south-westerly 
winds materially conduce, as they are often at- 
•tended with rain. Mr. Field remarks : " It iscer- 
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tain the climate of Bath is damp, the south- 
westerly breezes, as they pass over the hills in the 
neighbourhood, deposit a considerable quantity of 
water which they waft from the Atlantic." Dr. 
Tunstall, in his work on the waters, says : ^' The 
prevalent winds are westerly, so that those who 
come from a more bracing air require out-door 
exercise, otherwise their health fails."* The same 
author farther remarks, in his more recent work 
on the climate, that during his residence at the 
hospital he observed that new-comers rapidly im- 
proved by the change from a colder to a warmer 
atmosphere, while those who have been some 
months in the houses became depressed both in 
health and spirits, irrespective of the season of the 
year. The inhabitants engaged in business are 
sensible of this influence, and so far as their means 
allow, fix their residences on the outskirts of the 
city. In practice, we frequently see good effects 
produced on the health of patients by the mere 
removal from the lower to the upper parts of the 
city in cases where debility exists, and from the 
upper to the lower in cases of undue excitement. 

" The viUa residences of Bath are placed in dry, 
airy situations, \mder the crest of the hills ; in 
them we have a great choice of aspect and alti- 
tude, while those in the southern suburb present 
another variety of climate from their facing the 
north. The prevalence of westerly breezes, while 
the current of the river is from east to west, is one 

* " The CUmate of Bath/' 1854. 
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of the great causes of the health of the Yale of 
Bath. The hills which surround it temper the more 
boisterous winds ; the porous character of its soil, 
by absorbing the superabundant moisture, keeps 
it free from marshy exhalations ; while the absence 
of manufactories preserves its air from pollution. 
The care taken by the Corporation to keep up a 
good and sufficient drainage prevents the occur- 
rence of the more fatal epilemics." 

Sir H. de la Beche, who has given much of 
his attention to the climate of this part of England, 
observes that " 52*2 may approximate fairly to 
the annual mean temperature of a large part of 
the city." According to the tables in Dr. Tun- 
stall's work, the annual mean, as also the mean of 
summer and winter, differs very slightly from 
those of London — ^that of Bath, in summer, being 
62*28, while that of London is 62*93 ; of winter, 
Bath 40-58, London 39*50. Sir James Clark 
remarks that Bath is 4^ warmer than London in 
January ; and about 2^ warmer in February and 
March.* The range of temperature, especially 
between day and night, is much more limited 
at Bath than at other places, as shown by Dr. 
Tunstall. 

* The writer of the article on England in Fnllerton's 
** Gazetteer of the World," comparing the western climate with 
that of the sonth-coast, remarks : ** The temperature of the western 
groap of climates in winter is rather lower than that of the soath 
coast, hut in spring it rises a little higher. The daily and monthly 
range is oonsiderahly more than the lonth and south-wcit coast, 
and in steadiness of temperature fram day to day, it nearly cor- 
responds with the south-coast" 
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The amoant of rain is much greater at Bath, as 
in the whole western district, than in London, 
where the mean annual quantity is 26 inches, 
whereas in Bath, according to Mr. Biggs, it is 32 
inches (much the same as at Bristol). The num- 
ber of days on which rain falls is, however, 
much less at Bath (being 126) ; while in London 
it is 178 (about the same as Penzance) ; so 
that the rain must, in the former place, fall in 
larger quantities at a time. "Rain,** says Dr. 
Tunstall, "seldom occurs for a whole day toge- 
ther ; a wet night is frequently succeeded by a 
fine day, the rain being, in a great degree, under 
the influence of the tide in the Bristol Channel ; 
so that, although a large quantity of moisture is 
deposited in a short time, the nature of its soil 
and construction of its streets favour its rapid ab- 
sorption; and it very seldom happens that out- 
door exercise is prevented during the whole day.'* 
About a third more rain falls in autumn and 
wintei" than in spring and summer ; the propor- 
tion in the former seasons being 6 5 inches, in the 
latter 9*2 inches. Severe frosts and fogs are of 
rare occurrence; snow seldom remains for any 
length of time in the streets or on the declivities 
of the inner circle of downs ; the atmosphere is 
generally calm, " its ordinary winters passing over 
with a large proportion of days on which the wind 
is scarcely perceptible.'** 

From these peculiarities of its climate, it may 

* "The Climate of Bath." 
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be inferred — what is amply proved by experience 
— ^that elderly persons find Bath a congenial place 
of residence ; and valetudinarians have presented 
to them a choice of three kinds of climate — ^in the 
lower part (Pulteney-street, and its neighbour- 
hood, the south and north parades, &c.) ; in the 
moderately elevated portions of the town — 
Queen's-square, Gay-street, Circus, Bennett, 
Alfred, and Brock-streets, Marlborough-build- 
ings, and the Crescent, which latter, from their 
vicinity to the park, are considered the most de- 
sirable localities. St. James's-square is also an 
eligible locality, being less exposed to the influ- 
ence of winds than the forementioned, but, on the 
other hand, having less of the sun than the Cres- 
cent. On the higher parts of the town, which 
are considered the healthiest for a permanent re- 
sidence, and the best for people in health, Lans- 
down-crescent, Somerset-place, Cavendish-cres- 
cent and place, are among the best positions. 
These are drier and more bracing; and a re- 
moval from Clifton to them is, on that account, 
occasionally recommended to patients by an emi- 
nent physician of that town. A climate of this 
nature is well calculated to remedy several disor- 
dered conditions of the system marked by erethism 
or imdue nervous excitation, especially diseases of 
the respiratory apparatus, in which this character 
predominates, and where a mild, comparatively 
tranquil atmosphere, and a position sheltered from 
cold winds, are sought. It is, consequently, suited 
to many patients threatened with, or in the earlier 

D 3 
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stages of, pulmonary consumption, especially in 
the spring months, when cold winds prevail at 
places on the south coast, frequented by invalids 
of this class. To subjects of a lymphatic tempera- 
ment, and who are not so susceptible to be affected 
by atmospheric variations, a somewhat different 
climate would often be preferable. The climate 
would also be well suited to many patients with 
disorder of the digestive apparatus, marked by 
signs of local or general excitation; while to 
other cases of an atonic character, a more bracing 
atmosphere would be better adapted. To several 
patients of this class, however, a residence in the 
upper part of the city, with the use of the water, 
would be highly beneficial. 

Dr. Tunstall institutes a comparison betweeu 
Bath and several foreign places with reference to 
their eligibility for a winter sojourn in cases of 
pulmonary disease, deducing conclusions favour- 
able to Bath. Having already touched upon the 
respective advantages of British and foreign places 
of winter resort in the introduction to this work, 
and entered pretty fully into the consideration of 
the modus operandi of climate in these cases in a 
separate publication, I need not enlarge upon the 
subject in this place. With respect to the choice 
of a locality, everything must depend upon the 
indications presented by particular cases, and other 
circumstances which require to be taken into 
account; and having endeavoured to show the 
mistake into which some writers have fallen in 
supposing that, because consumption is prevalent 
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in certain localities possessing favourable winter 
climates, among the inhabitants who live there all 
the year round, being exposed to anti-hygienic in- 
fluences from which visitors for the season are 
exempt, it is necessarily prejudicial to such patients, 
I fully concur in the observations of Dr. Tim- 
fitall, who says, speaking of French and Italian 
climates : '^ I do not think that, because pulmo- 
nary consumption is a common disease in any 
district recommended as a residence for pulmonary 
invaUds, it can in wiy degree affect tlie question 
whether or not its climate is useful in cases of in- 
habitants of other countries sent thither for the 
benefit of their health. To say that because cer- 
tain of the inhabitants exposed to atmospheric 
vicissitudes and other causes of disease are at- 
tacked with pulmonary consumption, the cUmate 
is imsuitable to those cases, is, I think, a most 
illogical conclusion." 

This class of invalids is not sent to several of the 
foreign places enumerated by Dr. Tunstall — ^as 
Malta, Gibraltar, the Ionian Isles, Genoa, Florence, 
Montpelier, and Milan. Madeira is not a dry, but 
a moist climate, as I have shown in another work.* 
Nice, on the contrary, is dry; about the same quan- 
tity of rain falls as in London, but it is mostly in 
spring and autumn, leaving long intervals in 
summer and winter of fine weather ; so that the 

* An American physician also remarks, in the last nnmber 
(April) of the Boston Medical Journal, **The climate is mild, 
eqoable, and moist, though the moistare is not perceptible to the 
feeling." 
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average number of days in the year on whicli 
rain falls is very limited (not exceeding sixty or 
seventy). 

According to Dr. Tunstall's table, the south win^ 
prevails 125 days at Nice ; at Bath, thirty-five days 
The east is eighty at Nice ; at Bath, thirty-seven 
The east wind, however, on the shores of thi 
Mediterranean, passing over a considerable extent 
of sea instead of land, has a very different charac- 
ter to what it has in Great Britain ; and along the 
south Spanish coast, instead of being a dry wind, 
it brings rain. I mention these particulars to 
show that, in order to form a correct appreciation 
of the relative advantages or disadvantages pre- 
sented by various places, it is necessary to take 
into consideration all the circumstances connected 
with their meteorological and local peculiarities. 
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CLIFTON. 

This pretty town, containing a population of 
about 25,000 inhabitants, is within a mile of the city 
of Bristol, with which, by the extension of build- 
ing of late years, it is now connected. The more 
ancient portion lies at the base and on the southern 
acclivity of a steep hill ; the more modem part 
occupies the more elevated pafts, extending along 
the Downs, which present an agreeable variety 
of scenery, being bounded by the lofty and pre- 
cipitous St. Vincent's rocks, picturesquely grouped 
in diversified forms ; beneath which flows the 
Avon in a winding course through the valley to 
the Bristol Channel, four miles distant, and by 
means of which extensive steam communication 
is kept up between Bristol, the Welsh coast, and 
other points, large vessels being able to pass at 
high water. The hills and rocks of the opposite 
bank, thickly covered with trees and brushwood, 
add greatly to the interest of the scene.* " The 

* The author of the Health Report of Bristol remarks : " Qeolo- 
gists have inferred from oertaia marshy tracts and raised beaches that 
the original course of the Avon from near Bristol, lay along the foot 
of the limestone range and joined the sea at Clevedon. However 
this may be, its waters now flow through a singular chasm which 
cleaves the range, and the entrance to which is but a short dis- 
tance below the city, at a point where the rocks rise on either side 
to precipitous heights of 250 or 300 feet, and are only 600 feet 
apart. It is to the splendour of the scenery connected with thiA 
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whole parisli of Clifton," said Dr. Chisholm, " is a 
beautiful assemblage of woods, rocks, water, pas- 
ture, and down. It seems, indeed, singularly well- 
adapted to the maintenance of health, the soil 
resting on immense beds of limestone rock, exposed 
to the southern, the western, and westerly winds 
for nearly three-fourths of the year, with an 
atmosphere elastic, yirifying, and not humid." 
In fact, the advantages presented by Clifton for a 
permanent residence, and for visitors in search of 
health or otherwise, as regards choice of localities 
and in other respects, are equalled by few places 
in England, as is proved by its increased si^e and 
resident population within the last few years. 

The lower parts of the town. Dowry-square 
and Parade, Hope-square, the Hotwells, &c., 
are extremely sheltered, though not present- 
ing the superior accommodation of the more 
recently built parts of the tovn ; the houses on 
the hill slopes have an intermediate climate while 
the air on the Downs in fine weather is light and 
bracing ; the walks and rides are diversified, com- 
prising within the circuit of a few miles a variety 
of objects of interest — Bristol, presenting all the 
bustle of a capital city, is at hand, and Bath may 
be reached in half an hour. The principal mer- 

chasm, to the medidnal hot springs which issue from its depths, 
and to the saluhrious air and eztenuve greensward of the elevated 
tahle-land above it, that Clifton owes its celebrity as a place of 
health and recreation ; and it is probable that to the direct and 
convenient communication thus opened with the Western Sea, 
Bristol is indebted for its early and long-continued commercial 
prosperity." 
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chants and other wealthy citizens of Bristol have 
their residences at Clifton, which may be looked 
upon as its West-end, though, according to the 
local accounts, it is of higher antiquity. "We 
have good reason to believe," says the writer of 
the "Guide," "that the ancient Britons made a 
settlement on the banks of the Avon, and that, 
though Clifton now bears to Bristol somewhat of 
the relation of an elegant suburb, it may boast 
the paternity of the city. The warlike Eomans, 
with their accustomed sagacity, were not slow in 
taking possession of so advantageous a situation ; 
and both on the northern and southern heights 
overlooking the river, re nains of Roman fortifica- 
tions may be traced. The hammer of the geologist 
will find constant employment among the strati- 
fied rocks which form the valley of the Avon, 
while the botanist will acknowledge the flora to 
be especially rich and diversified." From the 
summit of Brandon-hill, and from the Observatory, 
may be obtained the best views of Clifton, Bristol, 
and the surrounding country. One of the most 
frequented localities in the environs, is the Night- 
in^e Valley, on the opposite bank, near which 
are the two great Roman encampments. "The 
outlines of both entrenchments are still quite per- 
fect, though great trees have spread their roots 
amid the Roman mortar, and the interiors of the 
camps are transformed into beautiful grassy table- 
lands. Almost every variety of foliage meets our 
eye as we look from side to side ; here rising 
gracefully in the light, and there forming a dense 
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shade that reminds us of some of the gloomy 
scenes of Dante/' — (" Guide.") 

The best positions in the upper portion of old 
Clifton are the York-crescent, consisting of about 
fifty large-sized houses, having a southern aspect, 
the finest range of buildings of the kind in Eng- 
land, having in front a broad pavement, which 
forms in the winter season a sheltered and sunny 
promenade. There is, however, the disadvantage 
that carriages cannot drive up to the doors, the 
passage to the road being through the lower 
offices. In the Comwallis-crescent, which is on a 
considerably lower level, and is, consequently, 
more sheltered, though in summer oppressive, 
the houses are on a smaller scale, and have 
gardens attached. Near this is the Paragon, a 
smaller crescent of convenient houses, but, from 
having more of a northern aspect, more exposed 
to wind. The Mall, consisting of rows of good 
houses on either side, of an oblong square, com- 
bines several advantages as a winter residence. 
Continuous with its southern side is Caledonia- 
place, likewise a range of good houses. At the 
upper extremity of the Mall is the Club, with 
reading and billiard-rooms (they being the only 
public reading-rooms in Clifton), to which visitors 
can subscribe by the month. In the adjacent 
building is Marden's library. The old church 
stands isolated in its ground. In the neighbour- 
hood are several eligible houses, and behind it the 
newly-built Lansdown-square and Promenade, 
with first-class houses. The new quarter of Vic- 
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toria-park presents a cheerful aspect ; its streets, 
places, terraces, villas, &c., presenting much 
variety in size and architectural design. The 
houses are, however, for the most part occupied 
by permanent residents. Many new houses have 
likewise arisen within these few years along White 
Ladies'-road, and an additional church, St. Paul's, 
has lately been opened. About the point of 
junction of White Ladies' and the Queen's-roads 
are the newly-erected Victoria Assembly-rooms — 
a large detached building, with handsome fa9ade 
and portico, where balls, concerts, and other 
entertainments are frequently given. Adjacent is 
another handsome new building — the Academy of 
Arts and Design, for the exhibition of modern 
paintings and works of art. Close by, at the 
entrance to the Park, which extends to Bristol, is 
the newly-built Queen's Hotel. The other hotels 
are the Bath, near the Downs ; the York, and the 
Gloucester, in the lower part of the town. Bor- 
dering the Downs, there is a succession of build- 
ings, the aspect of which varies, so that visitors 
have much choice as to the selection of situation. 
Many of the detached houses are, however, private 
residences, with gardens ; and, in fact, the number 
of large houses for letting to visitors is extremely 
circumscribed — Clifton having now assumed the 
character more of a place of permanent abode than 
of a watering-place. A range of large-sized 
villas, tastily designed, has just been completed 
near the turnpike, on the Downs, and is likewise 
occupied by permanent residents. At a short 
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distance are the Zoological Grardens, which are of 
considerable extent, and arranged with taste. They 
contain a fair proportion of animals and birds for 
a provincial collection. There is also an archery 
ground. 

The piers of the Suspension-bridge, which was 
intended to connect the two banks of the Avon, 
constitute prominent objects in the view of the 
Downs, and remain as a monument of the failure 
of the undertaking. The Observatory will be 
visited with interest, both on account of the view 
presented from its summit and that also of the 
immediate environs, by means of its camera ob- 
scura.* Among the other objects of interest in 
the town may be specified the Blind Asylum, the 
inmates of which are chiefly employed in basket 
making, and give weekly concerts of sacred music 
in the chapel; the Bishop's College, founded 
several years ago on the model of King^s College, 
and capable of accommodating 200 boys ; the 
recently-erected Catholic Convent and Chapel, 
near Meridian-place ; a little further on is Queen 
Elizabeth's Hospital, likewise recently erected. 

The part of Clifton on the edge of the river, and 
at the base of St. Vincent's Bock, connected with 
the Hotwells, requires separate mention. There is 
a parade, or small crescent, and other houses, for 
the most part, however, occupied by permanent 

* Sion HoTise, facing the Downs, is an old-established and com- 
fortable boarding-house. There is another boarding-house a few 
doors off, and a third on the Mall. Sion Spring Baths adjoins 
Si0n House. 
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residents. There are none in this part calculated 
for the reception of large families. 

The Hotwell House Baths and Pump-room is 
a neat, unpretending edifice, occupying the site 
of a chapel consecrated to St. Vincent. The dis- 
position of the baths leave nothing to be desired ; 
they are supplied with requisite means for the 
administration of douche, shower, and vapour 
baths. There is likewise a spacious swimming 
bath, through which the water constantly flows at 
the natural temperature. The supply is abun- 
dant, being about sixty gallons a minute. 

The earliest account of this spring was published 
by Underbill, in 1703. It rises at the base of 
St. Vincent's Eock, and was enclosed by the Cor- 
poration of Bristol in 1690, though used medi- 
cinally before that period ; and was long held in 
great estimation in cases of disease of the lungs, 
the climate doubtless contributing in no small 
degree to produce the benefit which these patients 
experienced. " The air of the Hotwells," says the 
writer of the "Clifton Guide," "is exceedingly mild 
and salubrious, being free from those variations of 
temperature which prevail on the higher and more 
exposed situations. The locality presents many 
advantages to the invalid, not the least being its 
proximity to the refreshing spring from which so 
many have received health and vigour." 

This position has been considered objectionable 
on account of the emanations arising from the 
river, which, indeed, at low- water, does not pre- 
sent a very inviting aspect. The emanation, how- 
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ever, being from partially salt water, is not pre- 
judicial to health, as is frequently that from a 
tidal river many miles distant from the sea; 
it has even been supposed to be beneficial to 
patients, and it has been stated that the air of 
the Hotwells is relatively dry. An old writer 
whom I have quoted (Dr. Sutherland) remarks 
that "M. Renaudet exposed salt of tartar, gun- 
powder, and tobacco to the air, in his own apart- 
ment, in the well-house. They retained their 
dryness surprisingly. With the windows open in 
a house in Clifton, he exposed equal quantities of 
salt of tartar. In the space of thirteen minutes 
it ran into water on the hill, while below it did 
not melt till it had stood twenty-five minutes."* 

The temperature of the water is 76 deg. (Fahr.) 
As in the springs of Bath and Buxton, the salts of 
lime preponderate, being in the following propor- 
tion to the other ingredients in a gallon of water, 
according to the latest analysis of Mr. Here- 
path : — 

Carbonate of lime 17-700 

Sulphate of lime 9-868 

Chloride of sodium 5*891 

Sulphate of soda 3017 

Chloride of magnesium 2'180 

Nitrate of magnesia 2909 

Sulphate of magnesia 1*267 

with fractional portions of a grain of carbonates of magnesia 
and iron, silax, &c. — in all, 44 grains. The amount of 
carbonic acid gas is 8*75 ; of nitrogen, 6*56 cubic inches. 

* " This gentleman is a valetudinarian ; the situation agrees 
with him better than any other. In one of his letters, dated 
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The above table, though estimating the amount 
of saline constituents at nearly the same stated 
in the analysis in the former edition of this work, 
materially differs in other respects — the sulphate 
of soda being there estimated at 16 grains, the 
muriate of magnesia at 7 grains. The proportion 
of mineralising substances in this, as in some 
other waters not of a high temperature, is, doubt- 
less, liable to variation if investigated at an interval 
of several years, and may, possibly, be affected by 
accidental circumstances, as the greater or less 
amount of rain, the height of the river, &c. 
Local accounts state that, at the time of the earth- 
quake at Lisbon, this spring was a good deal dis- 
turbed : " It became suddenlv red as blood, and so 
turbid that it could not be drank. The alarmed 
inhabitants of Bristol offered up prayers in church 
to avert the vengeance of Heaven, of which this 
appearance was considered to be an indication. 
On the same day, the water of a common well in 
a field near St. George's Church, which had been 
remarkably clear, turned black as ink, and con- 
tinued imfit for use nearly a fortnight. The tide, 
also, in the Avon flowed back, contrary to its 
natural course." 

The water emits a few glass bubbles when 



January, 1763, be says : ' I cannot help expressing my astonish- 
ment at the rashness and ignorance of those who impute the cures 
here performed to air and exercise on the Downs — damning the 
waters as chips in porridge, and the river as a dirty ditch. I 
beheld objects who might truly be said to be sent to die — ^some 
find amendment, and others complete recovery.' " 
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drawn into a glass. Taken internally, it usually 
acts, more or less, upon the kidneys, and occa- 
sionally produces vertigo and headache. The 
baths, though a good deal used by visitors and 
residents, are not much employed medicinally; 
they might, however, be used daily with advan- 
tage in cases where the functions of the skin are 
disordered, combined with a generaUy deranged 
condition of the health, and in some of the nulder 
forms of cutaneous disease. The internal use of 
the water was considered to be very efficacious in 
cases of dyspepsia with acidity and vitiated secre- 
tions in some chronic affections of the kidneys, as 
diabetes, gravel, and the tendency to stone. It 
has likewise been highly spoken of in cases of 
bronchitis and other chronic diseases of the re- 
spiratory apparatus ; though, as before observed, 
the action of the climate is not to be overlooked as 
respects the advantage obtained in these cases 
from a residence at Clifton. A long list of prac- 
titioners of Bristol and Clifton is appended to a 
testimonial expressive of the availability of the 
waters in the above-mentioned forms of disease 
in the " Short Account of the Royal Clifton Spa.'* 
The climate partakes of the general character 
of that of this part of England, being mild, and, 
relatively to some other parts, moist. It necessa- 
rily varies, both as to temperature and relative 
dryness, according to the situation, the greater or 
less exposition to winds, &c. From the reports of 
the sanitary condition of Bristol (including Clifton) 
and Bath, furnished by Sir H. de la Beche, it 
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appears that the mean annual temperature of the 
former city is 63 deg. (Fahr.) " A knowledge of 
which circumstance/' says Sir Henry, ** conveys but 
a faint idea of the variations of temperature of this 
place, where we found a range of mean tempera- 
ture for January from 32 deg. in one year (1838) 
to- 47 deg. in another (1834). The fall of rain is 
also very variable, even the mean annual quantity 
for the year differing from 29-64 (1832) to 37-91 
(1838). The average mean may be taken at 
about 32*92 inches. From the tables kept at the 
Bristol Philosophical Institution it appears that 
the fall of rain, distributed over the year, ranged 
in sixteen years from 141 to 184, the annual mean 
being 161 days, or about four months in the year. 
The climate of Bristol, as might be expected from 
its geographical position, may in general terms be 
characterised as mild, but somewhat damp. The 
west and south-west winds sweep through Clifton 
and the higher part of Bristol freely, as indeed, 
from the position of those localities, do most other 
winds. The temperature recorded in the institu- 
tion would chiefly correspond with that of the 
lower portions of the town, and be higher than 
that experienced at Clifton and in the more 
elevated localities." 

The most prevalent winds are the west and 
south-west, which are frequently accompanied by 
rain, of which the annual quantity is about the 
same as on the south coast and Devonshire, though 
more than at Torquay, as appears by the tables 
quoted under that head. The ground, however. 
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from the nature of the soil (lime and sandstone), 
,soon dries after a fall of rain. On the Downs 
and in the upper parts of the town, in fine 
weather, the sky is clear and the air pure and 
bracing. 

The following notice of the peculiarities of the 
climate is given by Drs. Carrick and Sjrmmonds, 
in a paper on the Medical Topography of Bristol, 
in the second volume of the " Transactions of the 
Provincial Medical Association :" " The channel 
through which the water (Avon) here escapes is 
formed by a fissure in the flat limestone ridge 
called Durdham-down, Leigh-down, Cleve-down, 
&c., which skirts the Bristol Channel for about 
twehty miles below the embouchure of the Avon, 
serving as a wall to defend the vale or basin in 
which Bristol is situated from the chilly breezes 
and stormy winds blowing from the Atlantic, and 
essentially contributing to the well-known com- 
parative mildness of the climate of Bristol and 
its vicinity. It is difiicult to conceive a locality 
more advantageously circumstanced as to shelter ; 
the boundary being on all sides sufficiently high 
to arrest or moderate the winds from whatever 
quarter, and not high enough to cool sensibly 
the atmosphere by its variation. Were those 
eminences considerably higher — for instance, 1,000 
feet, instead of 200 or 300 feet— the chilly atmo- 
sphere embracing their summits, and descending 
by its gravity to the places at their base, would 
more than counterbalance the protection they 
might afford from the maritime blasts ; but being 
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as nearly as possible of the requisite elevation for 
the purposes alluded to, we can easily account for 
the fact of a less intensity of frost occurring in 
severe winters in the localities above-mentioned 
than in the kindred vales of Cross, Mark, Bridge- 
water, &c., although lower down the Channel and 
nearer the ocean, but destitute of any such barrier 
against the sea-breezes. 

" The geographical position of Bristol is not less 
favourable than its locality for the mildness of its 
cHmate. At the extremity of a narrow bay or 
inlet of 100 miles in length, it participates in the 
equalising influence of the ocean on its superin- 
cumbent atmosphere, and is comparatively exempt 
from the storms to which the more projecting coast 
of the English Channel is obnoxious, as well as from 
the humidity which characterises the south coasts 
of Devonshire and Cornwall ; the latter being more 
advanced into the ocean and surrounded every- 
where by lofty mountain ridges, which attract and 
condense the clouds surcharged with moisture as 
they roll in from the Atlantic, and thus a smaller 
portion of rain, fog, and damp is left for the more 
inland situations.*" Referring to the comparative 
exemption of the country around Bristol from the 
severity of the north-east winds which so remark- 
ably pervade the east and south coasts in winter, 
and particularly in spring, the writer adds : " The 
reason is clearly this : the English Apennines which 
run through the middle of the kingdom, from 

* In this paper the annua] fall of rain is erroneon<:1y stated to 
be only 26 inches. 
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Cumberland to the Land's-end, in a somewhat 
eurved direction westward^ turn aside the bleak 
north-east winds which sweep along the fipozen 
continent of Eussia^ Poland, and G-ermany, from 
the further Tartary, giving them a south-westerly 
direction down the Channel all the way to Corn- 
wall ; while the vale of the Severn, and the low- 
lands of Somerset and Gloucestershire, are pro- 
tected by the intervening highlands of Wiltshire, 
Hampshire, and Dorset, and thus escape their 
frigorific influence. So striking has the effect of 
this geographical barrier been sometimes observed 
to be, that invalids and valetudinarians who re- 
sorted to Devonshire for mild winter quarters, and 
who feel well and comfortable duriag the proper 
winter months, have been compelled to run for 
their lives when the chilly and piercing March 
winds began to blow, and have sought shelter at 
Bristol or the Hotwells, where they have described 
the difference in the temperature and constitution 
of the atmosphere, according to their sensations, to 
be very decided." 

The last Health Report (1850), thus sums up, 
with respect to the general character of the 
climate (referring, however, more particularly to 
Bristol) : **The climate, though on the whole moist 
and warm, appears from the tables to be very 
variable in both moisture and temperature. In 
the nine years recorded here, the annual average 
of wet days has been 148, ranging from 98 
to 199. The average fall of rain has been 
31*52 inches, rangiug from 22*95 to 43*76 inches. 
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The temperature over the same period has had an 
annual average of 54*7, ranging from monthly 
averages of 63*0, to 67*2. It will be seen from 
the tables that the variations both in the fall of 
rain and in temperature from month to month in 
each year, and for corresponding months in dif- 
ferent years, often vary very considerably indeed." 

I have been favoured by an eminent physician of 
Clifton (Dr. Budd), with the maxima and minima 
of monthly temperature for six years, which, 
however, would occupy too much space to insert. 
From the same source (the tables of the institu- 
tion), it would appear that the average fall of rain, 
and the number of days on which rain fell, has 
been less in the last six years (1853 to 1858 
inclusive), than in the preceding nine years ; the 
amount of rain being in 1853, 35*35 ; 1854, 
25-82 ; 1855, 27*00 ; 1856, 33*62 ; 1857, 2800 ; 
1858, 25*96 inches ; the number of days on which 
rain fell during this period being as follows : 1853, 
150; 1854, 154; 1855, 117; 1856, 128; -1857, 
132; 1858, 118. 

Sir James Clark says, with respect to the 
climate: ''In its local advantages and geogra- 
phical position, Clifton yields, perhaps, to no place 
in the kingdom as a residence for a large class of 
invalids. Within its own limits it affords a shel- 
tered winter and an open, airy, summer residence, 
while it is surrounded by numerous places of con- 
•venient and agreeable resort in the fine season, 
suited to the various classes of persons who may 
seek its shelter during the winter. Compared 

E 2 
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with the south and south-west coasts^ the spring is 
the period of year in which this climate appears to 
the greatest advantage. For consumptive patients^ 
and those labouring under irritable affections of 
the bronchial membrane, the softer and more 
humid air of Devon will be found more soothing ; 
while for invalids whose constitutions have suf- 
fered from long continued derangement of the 
digestive organs, or a congested state of the 
mucous membrane, with copious secretion, and 
also for young scrofulous persons, and those of re- 
laxed body generally, Clifton will prove a prefer- 
able climate/' 

Sir James appears, however, to have somewhat 
over-estimated the relative dryness of Clifton, 
which I should not consider as one of the most 
suitable positions for the winter abode of young 
scrofulous subjects, or those of a relaxed habit, 
though such patients might often derive advan- 
tage from the air of the Downs at other times of 
the year; but we may safely conclude that many 
patients labouring under various forms of pul- 
monary disease, as well as other deranged condi- 
tions of the health, would find inland localities, 
presenting the climatic characteristics of Clifton 
and Bath, better suited to them than that of the 
coast in winter, and that to many a removal 
from the coast to these places in the spring would 
be advantageous. 
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This bath is situate in a valley in an elevated part 
of Derbyshire (1,000 feet above the sea's level), 
the surrounding country being for the most part 
bleak and uncultivated, though the hills in the 
immediate vicinity have to a great extent been 
brought under cultivation, and planted with trees 
within the last twenty years. The town is divided 
into the upper and lower ; the former, presenting 
no distinguishing peculiarity from the generality 
of villages in this county, is directly connected 
with the latter by steep descents on either side of 
a grassy hill, fronting which is the Crescent, the 
prominent feature of the place, constructed by an 
ancestor of the Duke of Devonshire, and which, 
seen from any of the adjacent heights, produces a 
fine effect. A great portion of this structure is 
taken up by the St. Ann's Hotel, the remainder by 
lodging-houses. A colonnade extends along the 
semicircle, and being connected with the baths on 
either side, and with the square at its western 
extremity, affords a considerable sheltered space 
for walking exercise in wet or windy weather. 
At the same end of the Crescent as the hotel, and 
fronting the Promenade, is the Old Hall Hotel and 
boarding-house, of high antiquity, the present 
edifice dating as far back as 1670. 
Occupying a gentle elevation above the square 
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is the handsome church ; and on a contiguous 
elevation stands a large pile of buildings, for- 
merly the Royal stables, now partly transformed 
into a bath hospital.* Behind the Crescent is the 
old-established George Hotel, where there is always 
a large party in the season. Eastward of the 
Orescent are a new range of houses (the Quadrant), 
not yet completed, and the Grove Hotel at the 
corner of the Bakewell-road, with which is con- 
tinuous Winster-place, also of recent erection — its 
main portion forming the Boyal Hotel — and Spring 
gardens, consisting of shops and second-class 
lodging-houses, extending along each side of the 
road. On the right is the Shakspeare Hotel, re- 
cently enlarged by the erection of a house in the 
previously vacant adjacent space. 

* The new Hospital is admirably adapted for the reception of 
patients ; being disposed in dormitories or wards capable of con- 
taining about twenty each ; and in separate chambers for single 
patients in either division. There are refectories, where those 
who are not incapacitated will take their meals together, rooms 
for seeing out-patients, and other offices. By means of this insti- 
tution, even more favourable results may be expected from the 
treatment of this class of patients^ who, being under surveillance, 
can be better watched, and the requisite alterations made from 
time to time, than when they are living in lodgings. 

From the published report, it appears that within the space of 
twenty years (1838 to 1857) 22,458 patients have been admitted 
to the benefits of the charity : of these 16,979 were cured or 
much relieved, 5,526 were cured dr relieved in some degree, while 
only 853 were dismissed " no better." Dr. Robertson, the phy- 
sician to the institution, states that the great majority were cases 
of some standing, wliich had resisted the ordinary appliances of 
medicine (for the most part chronic rheumatism), three weeks 
being the usual course, i^hich seldom extended beyond four weeks. 
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Several of tlie visitors lodge in the upper part 
of the town, where there are the Eagle and the 
King's Head Hotels, and lodging-houses, affording 
a sufficiency of accommodation. In this part is 
the Mechanics' Institute, where lectures on popular 
topics are occasionally delivered, containing a 
reading-room and library accessible to strangers. 
On one of the before-named descents (Hall Bank), 
are lodging-houses of a superior class ; those, 
however, most in request, next to the Crescent, are 
in the Square. 

The hill facing the Crescent is cut in terraced 
walks, which, in the height of the season, are 
thronged with, company at the hours when the 
band plays in the space beneath.* The adjacent 
grounds have been of late greatly improved ; paths 
winding through their agreeably-diversified plan- 
tations extend a considerable distance westward 
along the banks of the Wye, whose water falling 
at intervals in miniature cascades, produces a 
pleasing impression. On the acclivity of the ad- 
joining hill a park has recently been formed, 
in which some villas have been erected, and others 
are about to be constructed. Across the road are 
the plantations of Corbar-hill, through which ser- 
pentine many pleasant paths. 

* Invalids who experience a difficolfcy in walking are almost 
unable to hear a band twice a week, when in the Upper Town " it 
wastes its sweetness on the desert air/' there being seldom any 
attendance, except of a few persons of the lower class, who, if 
desiroas of hearing the music, could just as easily g^ to the hill or 
the Crescent. 
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The accommodation for visitors at Buxton is of 
a superior kind, though scarcely sufficing for the 
increasing number during the height of the sea- 
son. Upwards of two thousand could be lodged 
at the same time. The average annual number 
of those who have resorted to the place during the 
last few years is estimated at from twelve to four- 
teen thousand. The fixed population is about 
fifteen hundred. The town is lighted with gas, 
and is well supplied with necessaries of all kinds. 
The roads are good ; the rides and drives may be 
greatly varied. The drive to Matlock passes 
through a beautiful country, and the environs 
present many objects of attraction. " Buxton/* 
says Dr. Robertson, " is situate in a remarkable 
district. The rich and romantic beauties of Cow 
Dale, Chee Dale, Miller's Dale, Monsal Dale, and 
Middleton Dale — of Dove Dale and the Dale of 
Goyte — the cavern wonders and wild scenery of 
Castleton — the pretty town of Bakewell — the 
rocky grandeur and wonderful beauties of Mat- 
lock — Chatsworth, the princely seat of the Duke 
of Devonshire — Haddon Hall, the glorious old 
residence of the Vemons — Hartington and Beres- 
ford, famous for the sports and memory of Izaak 
Walton — Lyme Hall, the seat of the distinguished 
family of Legh, during, it would seem, at least fifteen 
generations — are all within easy reach of Buxton."* 

" If spas are to be decorated with titles of no- 
bility,'* says Dr. Glover, "it may be doubted 

* " Handbook to the Peak." 1854. 
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whether the first rank should not be assigned to 
Buxton. Where a mineral water is described as 
a remedy, it must ever be borne in mind that not 
the water alone is in question, but the adjuvants, 
the healthiness of the locaKty, the air, the scenery, 
the various and accompanying circumstances 
which are likely to contribute, not merely to the 
ease and comfort, but to the healthy recreation of 
the patient. In all these respects, Buxton stands 
pre-eminent. The baths are now unrivalled in 
splendour. The most fastidious cannot complain 
of want of comfort or even luxury. Handsome 
grounds, laid out by Sir James Paxton, to the 
extent of 100 acres, are ready for recreative walks 
on the spot ; and for more extensive excursions, the 
visitor is surrounded by the Peak and its wonders, 
and the varied mountain scenery of Derbyshire.''* 
At the distance of little more than half a mile 
from the promenade, across the fields, is one of the 
natural curiosities of the county — a cavern of con- 
siderable extent, called Poole's Hole, which is 
illuminated several times in the season, to afford 
opportunities of seeing its fine stalactites to advan- 
tage. It is, however, less interesting than the 
Castleton caves, twelve miles distant. Half way 
is a plunge-bath of cold water ; the " Tonic Bath," 
which, aided by friction, is taken by some patients 
with good effect. Bounding the valley on the 
west is a range of hills, from the highest of which, 
surmounted by the remains of a tower (Solomon's 

* On Mineral Waters* 

£ 3 
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Temple), the most extensive view of the surround- 
ing country may be obtained. 

The village of Fairfield— on the hill, half a 
mile eastward of Buxton — ^has some commodious 
lodging-houses, and is frequented by some visitors 
not requiring a course of baths. Its neat church 
is attended on Sunday by some of the sojourners 
at Buxton. 

The Buxton springs were doubtless known to, 
and used by, the Romans, remains of a bath of 
Roman construction, with other relics of antiquity, 
having been discovered. They have been employed 
remedially for centuries, and, as it would appear 
from historical records, were in no smaU repute in 

* " Bnxton, like Bath, retains many traces of the regard paid by 
the Romans to good mineral springs, but one such monament, 
viz., the wall of Roman bricks about the well of Ann the Saint 
was destroyed by Anne the Queen. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
it was the custom for sick people to resort to Buxton, who super- 
stitiously hang, as in old times accustomed, their votive offerings 
upon the walls of St. Ann's Chapel." — Household Words, March, 
1859. 

** Mary was conducted to Lord Shrewsbury's mansion, no other 
than the comfortable family hotel now distinguished by the name 
of the Old Hall. It was then of much greater strength and im- 
portance, for th'3 portion of the edifice now remaining was only 
the strong central tower, in which Queen Mary, her attendants, 
and guards, were lodged. Buxton was the only place in England 
that made an impression on her sufficiently agreeable for her to 
ask to revisit it, but she derived peculiar benefit from its waters 
even at that late season of the year. The bland yet bracing air 
of that mountain valley revived her dejected spirits, and appears 
for the time to have animated her with new life. The beneficial 
effect she experienced from this most salubrious of British Spas is 
thus testified by the Royal invalid : ' It is incredible how it (the 
water) has relaxed the tension of the nerves, and relieved my body 
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the days of Elizabeth, who resorted to them^ as 
did also her Minister Burleigh, and likewise Mary, 
the Queen of Scots.* In 1572, prior to these 
events, a work celebrating their virtues was pub- 
lished by a local physician entitled " The Benefit 
of the Auncient Bathes of Buckstones. By John 
Jones, Phisition.'* 

The following notice of ancient Buxton and its 
recreations (which I put into modern English) 
given by this author, is quoted in the history of 
Derbyshire : " Between the river and the bath is a 
very goodly house (Old Hall), four square and four 
stories high, so well compact with offices beneath, 
above, and round about, with a great chamber and 
other goodly lodgings to the number of thirty, that it 
is and will be a beauty to behold, and very notable 
for the honourable and worshipful that shall need 
to repair thither, and also for other; yea, the 
poorest shall have lodgings and beds hard by for 

of the dropsical hamoiirg with which, in consequence of my 
debility, it had been surcharged.' " — Miss Sinclair's " Lives of the 
Qaeens of Scotland/* It appears that she suffered from chronic 
rheumatism with neuralgic pain and indurated liver. Dr. Short, 
in his " History of Mineral Waters,*' says : ** When the old Earl 
of Shrewsbury's building was demolished and a new edifice erected 
by the then Earl of Devonshire, this bath suffered two irreparable 
losses of its greatest ornaments — the registers, wherein were pre- 
served for some hundreds of years an account of the most remark- 
able cures, whether inward or outward, put down and signed by 
the eased or cured patient ; the other noble and beautiful pieces 
of furniture lost, were many rows of crutches left hanging in two 
large rooms as the lasting monuments of the happy delivery of so 
many lame, halting, pained, and tortured wretches by the use of 
this bountiful largess of heaven " 
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their usage only. The baths, also, so bravely 
beautified with seats round about, defended from 
the ambient air, to air your garments on both sides, 
and other necessaries most decent. The ladies, 
maids, and wives, may in one of the galleries walk, 
and if the weather be not agreeable to their expec- 
tation, they may have in the end of a bench, holes 
made, into the which to trowl plummets or bowls 
of lead, big, little, or mean. The pastime, * Trowle 
in Madame' is called. Likewise, feeble men the 
same in another gallery may practise." 

Macaul ay in his " History of England," adverting 
to the rise of various watering places in modem 
times, gives a sketch of the condition of some of 
them in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
(quoted in the " Introductory Remarks"), and from 
what he says of Buxton, it would appear that 
during the 120 preceding years no very great im- 
provement in the accommodations had taken place. 

The springs yield a plentiful supply of water, 
which at the source has a temperature of 82 degs. 
Fahr., though in the baths it is not higher than 
80 deg., entering through perforations in the 
flooring, and flowing out at the top, so that there 
is a constant current of fresh water, the depth 
being about four and a half feet. The new baths 
were constructed in 1852. The natural baths 
consist of two piscinae or public baths for gentle- 
men, surrounded with convenient dressing closets, 
and three private baths ; and a public bath, with 
three private baths, for ladies. They are floored 
with white marble, and lined with tiles of the 
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same colour. The largest gentlemen's bath is 
twenty-six feet by eighteen feet, and is refilled 
every two or three days. All the baths are pro- 
vided with pump douches, and although the 
douche is usually taken by patients while in the 
bath, yet by means of screens every part may be 
subjected to the action of the column of water 
without exposing to it the rest of the body. The 
force of the douche may be lessened by the 
pumper's placing a finger over the aperture of the 
pipe, in order to divide the stream. On one side 
of the baths rises the St. Ann's Well, over which 
has been erected a neat pump-room, where the 
water is drank. On the other side is the pump- 
room of the chalybeate spring, which is also a 
good deal employed. The Hot-baths at the eastern 
extremity of the colonnade likewise consist of two 
gentlemen's and one ladies' public bath, and two 
gentlemen's and three ladies' private baths. This 
compartment is roofed with glass, and is connected 
with the Crescent by an iron and glass colonnade. 
These are much less used than the baths of the 
natural water. The temperature of the water in 
the public warm baths is 92 deg. (Fahr.) There are 
also public baths (one for each sex) of the natural 
water for the patients of the charity ; and some 
commodious hot-baths were constructed, some years 
ago, by the Duke of Devonshire, for these patients. 
As may be supposed, from the elevated position 
of Buxton, the air is bracing, and is of itself calcu- 
lated to improve the health of a large class of 
valetudinarians. The variations of the weather 
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and of temperature are sometimes great from one 
day to another, and even on the same day, and 
late in the season, cold winds are not unfrequently 

experienced ; consequently, attention to clothing 
is essential on the part of those using the baths. 
A good deal of rain falls at times, though, from 
the absorbent nature of the soil, the ground soon 
dries, and the air does not remain humid. Heavy 
clouds, accumulating and appearing to threaten 
rain, are often carried off by the surrounding hills, 
leaving the sky clear. The inhabitants are gene- 
rally healthy; endemic diseases are almost un» 
known. 

With the exception of the libraries, the band, 
which plays twice a day, and an occasional con- 
cert, ball, lecture, or meeting on some popular 
question, Buxton offers but few resources for re- 
creation. There is no central point for evening 
reunion, except the drawing-rooms of the principal 
hotels, so that the majority of visitors remain iso- 
lated in their apartments ; consequently, as the 
days draw in, and especially after a few days' wet 
weather, a large proportion of invalids, as well as 
those in health, being unable to resist the en- 
croaches of ennui, speedily take their departure, 
and the period during which the waters might be 
made available for the alleviation of disease is 
shortened. The want of a public room for assem- 
blages, where the music might play on cold or wet 
days, is greatly felt at the smaller English watering 
places. The ball-room in the Crescent, which is 
but seldom used, might, I should suppose, be made 
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available for this purpose; admission being re- 
stricted to properly-dressed persons. 

The water is so clear that the smallest objects 
can be perceived on the floor of the baths when 
filled to the height of five feet. It is tasteless, but 
nevertheless, when drank, its action is not unfre- 
quently exciting. Sir C. Scudamore, who was in 
the habit of passing the season at Buxton, observes, 
respecting this property : " It certainly happens 
that, simple as it appears in composition, it does 
prove inconveniently stimulating to some invalids 
of full habit and sanguineous temperament ; they 
complain of flushing, headache, and slight giddi- 
ness, and are deterred by such symptoms from 
proceeding in the course of drinking it.'' 

The recent analysis of the water by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair (1852) accords with the previous one of 
Sir C. Scudamore, as to the aggregate amount of 
saline ingredients, viz. : 20 grains to the imperial 
gallon, but diflers materially as to the detail. Thus 
while Scudamore states that of this amount 12 
grains are carbonate of lime, and little more than 
2 muriate of soda, the rest being fractional portions 
of a grain of sulphate of soda, muriate of lime, and 
magnesia. Dr. Playfair gives the following as the 
proportions : Carbonate of lime, 7 J ; carbonate of 
magnesia, 4i ; sulphate of lime, the chlorides of 
sodium and potassium, 2i each, with fractional pro- 
portions of silex and oxide of iron. The water was 
known to be gaseous, bubbles constantly escaping 
from its surface; but Dr. Playfair ascertained that 
it contains a much larger proportion of gas than 
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was supposed, not carbonic acid, but nitrogen — ^the 
amount of the former gas in the uncombined state 
being only 3*47 cubic inches, whereas he estimates 
that of the nitrogen, at the moment of the water 
issuing from the source, to be 206 cubic inches per 
gallon.* He is " inclined to ascribe the medicinal 
effects of the water almost entirely to its gaseous 
constituents. The gases are nearly of the same 
composition of those of the thermal spring at Bath, 
and there is no reason to doubt that dissolved 
carbonic acid and nitrogen may exert important 
physiological effects." 

Dr. Robertson, in commenting upon Dr. Play- 
fair's communication, remarks: "With the better 
information as to the amount of the constituent 
gases, it need no longer be matter of surprise that 
the internal use of the water is so often attended 
with some degree of dizziness immediately after 
drinking it, or even that in much rarer cases its 
immediate effect is to stimulate to the extent of 
intoxication ; and it need be no longer matter of 
surprise that the use of the bath is usually fol- 
lowed by so remarkably perfect a degree of reac- 
tion ; or that, whether the water is externally or 
internally used, the appetite and digestion should 
be so generally, and to so great a degree promoted, 
and the vascular and nervous systems so appre- 
ciably stimulated. After some days' drinking the 
water, and also several hours subsequent to the bath, 
a water-fever sometimes ensues, and in some cases 

* The proportion of the carbomc acid to the nitrogen (in 100 
parts) is a 1*167 to 98*833. 
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a greater or less feverisli condition attends the whole 
subsequent continuance of the use of the water." 

It wiU be seen^ on comparing the statement of 
the composition of the Buxton and Bath waters, 
that the former contains very little more saline 
ingredients in a gallon of water than those of the 
latter in a pint. In this respect the nature of the 
Buxton water approaches that of the Wildbad, 
Leuk, PfeflFers, and Bagndres de Bigorre — these 
being of the order termed by the Germans " chemi- 
cally indifferent thermal springs ;" their tempera- 
ture is, however, considerably higher than that of 
the Buxton springs, and to this circumstance their 
efficacy in certain diseases is mainly attributable. 

The presence of so large a proportion of nitrogen 
gas would appear to account for the specific effects of 
the Buxton waters, as distinguished from those of 
the above-named springs. This opinion was also 
expressed by Mr. Page, formerly surgeon to the 
charity. Dr. Bobertson, however, in the last edi- 
tion of his pamphlet, remarks, that " it may be 
too much to ascribe the great alterative power of 
these waters, whether they be drunk or used as a 
bath, even to the presence of so large a proportion 
of this gas ; and it may be needful to admit that their 
virtues, as great alterative agents, are more or less 
dependentonsome hitherto undetected constituent.'' 

Dr. Glover says : " Nitrogen is one of the gases 
least soluble in water, which can, with the 
greatest difficulty, be made to absorb and retain 
three per cent, of its volume of oxygen, and even 
less than that quantity of nitrogen. 
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" "What occurs in the baths, where a quantity 
of the nitrogen has been hurried along by the 
current of water, furnishes no indication of the 
quantity of the gas in solution ; the fact, there- 
fore, that when Buxton water issues from the 
rock, more than two-thirds of its volume of 
nitrogen bursts out with it, I venture, respect- 
fully, to suggest on these grounds, there is no suf- 
ficient reason for attributing the properties of the 
Buxton water to the presence of this gas, in the 
midst of which we live and move.'* 

In the opinion of the writer, the properties of 
the Buxton water must remain unexplained, and 
there remains only the coincidence of the existence 
of a large quantity of nitrogen gas with the extra- 
ordinary medicinal properties of the water. Can 
the oxidating process which, in all probability dis- 
engages this azote, have to do with the thermal heat? 
On entering the bath at the natural temperature 
of the water, a slight sensation of chillness is ex- 
perienced, which, however, is shortly followed by 
an agreeable feeling of warmth, lasting some time 
after the bath ; the bather finding himself re- 
freshed and invigorated, though when the baths 
are continued, symptoms of excitation, lassitude, 
and oppression not unfrequently supervene on 
their use. In some cases a single bath, or two or 
three baths taken in succession, is attended with 
signs of excitation ; and it very frequently hap- 
pens that patients afflicted with chronic rheumatic 
pains and stiffness, experience considerable relief 
after having taken a few baths. Some patients 
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experience a temporary aggravation of the symp- 
toms, and in others the amelioration is not apparent 
tiU some time after the course. The benefit derived 
from the use of the natural baths in these and 
other cases, is doubtless owing, not as has been 
supposed, to the absorption of the water by the 
skin, but to its action on the capillary vessels and 
nerves; for the water cannot be absorbed (or 
absorbed very rarely and in insignificant quantity) 
during the two, three, five, or even ten minutes' 
immersion, at so low a temperature as 80 deg. 
Indeed, it was greatly questioned in the discus- 
sions which took place about two years ago in the 
Paris Academy of Medicine, whether the water, 
even from a warm bath, was absorbed at all ; and 
the experiments adduced seemed to confirm the 
negative. The results of experience, however, 
and the changes in the blood and secretions by 
bathing in natural or artificially medicated baths, 
sufficiently prove the fact that the water is 
absorbed in most cases in a larger or smaller 
quantity ; but in some subjects the capacity for 
absorption is very slight, while in others it is con- 
siderable ; and in all, it is essential for this object 
that the water be sufficiently warm to soften the 
outer skin, and that the person remain long 
enough in the bath. In Germany, three quarters 
of an hour or an hour is the usual time ; but in 
6ome places a much longer period is passed in the 
baths. At Leuk, in Switzerland, many bathers 
pass six or eight hours a day in the slightly 
mineralised thermal water, having floating tables 
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for books, papers, &c. ; and this process is mostly 
attended with highly beneficial results in the class 
of cases (chronic rheumatism, cutaneous affections, 
and paralysis) to which these waters are applicable. 
It is not found that weakness or relaxation is 
occasioned by this daily practice for three or four 
weeks — as would be the case if baths of common 
water were used. In most of the foreign baths 
there is but little scope for movement of the body, 
and the patients lie still in the water, which is 
thus perhaps more effectuaUy absorbed than if they 
were constantly in motion. At Buxton, however, 
exercise and friction are enjoined while the 
patients are in the bath, "in order," says Dr. 
£>obertson, " to secure the largest possible amount 
of absorption of the water." He further adds : 
" A considerable amount of exercise and Mction 
during the time of immersion appears to be need- 
ful, in order to secure the full amount of medicinal 
action from the use of the bath." Though I 
cannot admit that water is absorbed under these 
circumstances, I can readilv conceive that decided 
effects would be produced by the impression upon 
the surface of a tepid mineralised gaseous or mine- 
ralised and gaseous water, aided by friction in the 
bath and afterwards, and would often procure within 
a short time more or less alleviation of the pains, 
stiffiiess, and other symptoms from which so many 
of the patients suffer. In this way is likewise ac- 
counted for the excitation which some impression.- 
able individuals experience on taking a bath or two. 
Inasmuch as one of the diseases in which the 
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Buxton baths are found to be most efficacious- 
chronic gout— depends upon a vitiated condition 
of the bloody and the predisposition to a recur* 
rence of the attacks is most effectually removed or 
lessened by means which tend to restore this fluid 
to its normal condition, I should expect more per- 
manent benefits to result from the absorption of a 
thermal water and by the derivative effects pro- 
duced upon the skin by the action of a prolonged 
bath at a suitable temperature, and continued for 
a period of two, or three, or more weeks — com- 
bined or not, according to circumstances, with the 
internal administration of the same or different 
water — ^than from stimulation of the surface as 
occasioned by the Buxton natural baths ; for 
though this agency may in most cases be attended 
with marked benefit when employed at the most 
favourable season of the year, I apprehend that, 
not sufficing to obviate the predisposition to the 
disease, the patients are less able to resist the 
noxious atmospheric or other influences to which 
they are exposed in the winter months, and con- 
sequently are more under the necessity of having 
recourse to the same or to other means of relief 
than they would be if the condition of the blood 
itself could be improved. From the opportunities 
I have had of judging of their effects, I should 
say that the use of these baths is more calculated 
to remedy the sequelsB of gout, and to procure re- 
lief of the symptoms attendant on its chronic 
forms, than to cure the disease. The same may 
be said of chronic rheumatism when arising from 
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constitutional causes. In the great majority of 
cases of uncomplicated chronic rheumatism arising 
from exposure to cold and wet, the use of the 
Buxton baths would be attended with a greater or 
less amount of advantage, as is proved by the re- 
sults of the Buxton Charity, the disease being in 
these patients produced, in most instances, by 
those causes, frequently combined with defective 
nourishment or other depressing influences. Sir 
C. Scudamore considered them to be most appli- 
cable ''in a rheumatic state of the constitution 
unattended with fever, when the various tex- 
tures concerned in muscular motion are so much 
weakened that the patient experiences lameness, 
stiflhess, and irregular pains, more particularly in 
damp weather, or from a change of wind to the 
east." He recommends that " at first the stay in 
the bath should in no case exceed ten minutes, 
and in many instances one minute will be pre- 
ferable." 

Mr. Page likewise considered the baths as most 
eflBcacious " in the weakness and irritability which 
so generally attend on the subsidence of febrile 
and inflammatory afiections, more especially in the 
protracted stages of gout and rheumatism ;" and 
Dr. B/obertson adds his testimony to their great 
efficiency in these cases, as also in local weakness 
of the spinal column, dyspepsia with general 
feebleness and relaxation, neuralgia, and paralysis. 
These last-mentioned complaints, being frequently 
of a rheumatic origin, are necessarily most likely 
to be remedied by the same means as are calcu- 
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lated to remoye this disease. The local paralysis 
which arises from causes acting on the peripheric 
nerves and capillary vessels (as long exposure to 
cold or wet) is one of the forms of disease to which 
a course of bathing in a thermal mineral water is 
best adapted ; the same may be said of spinal 
paralysis when not dependent on organic lesion. 

With all deference to those gentlemen who, 
residing on the spot, have enjoyed the best oppor- 
tunities of testing the powers of the Buxton 
waters, I am disposed to think, that if the warmer 
baths, now comparatively little used, were more 
generally employed with the object of procuring a 
more complete impregnation of the system with 
the water, that the sphere of their applicability 
might be greatly enlarged, and that if the use of 
the natural baths were sometimes preceded, not by 
two or three, but by a short course of baths at the 
higher temperature, more permanently beneficial 
effects would ensue in many instances. The 
peculiarities in individual cases would serve to 
determine when such a course would be advisable ; 
for though it might disagree with some patients, 
to others it would, I think, be found eminently 
serviceable. Dr. Robertson admits that "at 95 
degs. the waters retain a sufficient amount of their 
medicinal character to prove curative in such 
cases as are adapted to their ordinary effects, 
which may not be suited to the use of the baths 
at the lower degree of heat." And he observes 
that " some may use the warmer baths with ad- 
vantage who cannot bathe without risk, or with a 
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reasonable prospect of benefit in baths at the 
natural temperature." 

On the other hand, "some are unduly stimulated 
by the internal use of the waters, and unduly 
relaxed by the use of the warm baths, who use the 
baths at the natural temperature with perfectly 
satisfactory results." I should not, however, be 
apprehensive that the employment of the warm 
baths would be generally relaxing, for this is not 
found to be the case at Schlangenbad, which is also 
a slightly mineralised water of nearly equal tem- 
perature with that of Buxton, and is mostly 
warmed for bathing. The privation, by heating 
the water, of a certain amount of its gaseous con- 
stituents would, I should say, render it more 
applicable to the irritable forms of gout and 
rheumatism, as well as to those nervous complaints 
which are marked by undue excitability ; and also 
to other cases in which slightly mineralised springs 
have been found efficacious. " The warm baths," 
remarks Dr. E»., " enable many persons to use the 
waters who would be otherwise unable to take ad- 
vantage of them, and in many cases offer a suitable 
and excellent preparation for the natural baths. 
The warm baths, as many cases fully prove, suffice 
of themselves for the cure of many cases of disease 
in which, from circumstances, it is never deemed 
expedient to make use of the natural baths at all." 
As bathers would necessarily remain a much 
longer time in the warm baths than in the natural 
ones, if they should in future be more in request 
than heretofore, the actual number of private baths 
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would be insufficient. It is, however, I under- 
stand, contemplated to transform the larger plunge 
bath into private baths, which would afford ample 
accommodation for some time to come. The 
average course of baths does not at present exceed 
fifteen, but by the warm bathing it might be ex- 
tended, I think, with advantage in many cases. 

A certain degree of relaxation and oppression at 
the time is not uncommonly experienced on daily 
bathing in thermal springs; this circumstance, 
however, does not necessarily entail a suspension 
of the bathing for more than a day or two occa- 
sionally, the expediency of which is determined 
by the practitioner. These effects in general 
speedily disappear on, or shortly after, the termina- 
tion of the course.^ Analogous symptoms are not 
unfrequently found to succeed the primary excita- 
tion sometimes produced by the Buxton baths. 
" The secondary effect," says Dr. Bobertson, " is 
essentially debilitating ; this ceases in most cases 
within a very short time of their being discon- 
tinued/' * 

In certain cases of gout and rheumatism a more 
strongly impregnated mineral water, and one of a 
higher temperature, as Wiesbaden or Vichy, would 
be more Ukely to be attended with permanent 
benefit than that of Buxton, the warm baths of 
which would, I think, be best suited to the 
erethetic forms of these diseases. So, much, how- 
ever, depends upon the idiosyncracy of patients, 

* " Gmde to the Use of the Buxton Waters " 

F 
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and other causes, that as respeots the action of 
mineral waters, it is impossible to say with any 
degree of certainty that such or such a spring is 
more positiy^y indicated in any given case, and 
I have known several patients who have derived 
great advantage from the Buxton baths after some 
of the strongly mineralised continental ones* had 
failed to afford relief. The springs of Bath would 
be equally applicable to the class of cases which 
are among those most successfully treated at Bux- 
ton and other thermal springs, but their sphere 
of applicability is limited by the circumstance that, 
instead of be^g in a country locality amid shady 
walks and grounds, the Pump-room and baths are 
in the lower part of a large city, surrounded with 
buildings, and where the air during the summer 
months is too relaxing and (q)pressive. In this 
respect Buxton presents a complete contrast ; and, 
consequently, has greatly the advantage over the 
only other thermal springs which we possess. 
Most patients who had derived benefit from Bux- 
ton during the season might, however, if circum- 
stances required a repetition of the course of bath- 
ing in the autumnal or winter months, use the 
Bath waters with a iaix prospect of relief. 

In most cases of gout and rheumatic affection, 
uncomplicated with much internal functional de- 
rangement, I think the drinking of a mineral water 
while a patient is using thermal baths is imma- 
terial ; though, when not disagreeing, a strongly 
impregnated water, of the same kind as Yichy or 
Wiesbaden, doubtless assists the operation of the 
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bai^ in renovating the mass of blood ; and the 
internal exhibition of the Buxton water is not m 
general deemed advisable under these circum- 
stances, though it is stated to be very serviceable 
in some cases where there exists a relaxed or con- 
gested state of the mucous membranes, and when 
bathing is counterindicated or is found to disagree. 

While admitting the justness of some of the 
observations made by Dr. Byron Bradley, in his 
recently-published pamphlet, I feel that, having 
undertaken to write separately on Buxton, I ought 
to express my opinion respecting his views of the 
cause of gout and rheumatism — which he con- 
siders to be the same disease in their development 
— and of the mode of action of the waters. That 
the blood is in a vitiated condition in their more 
chronic forms will not be denied, but that *' the 
lithates and phosphates in the blood lose their 
fluidity, assume the form of atoms, and, being sus- 
pended in, and flowing with, the blood" on passing 
into the minute vessels supplying a joint, act as 
foreign bodies, occasioning irritation and pain, is 
an hypothesis unsupported by proof, and which, I 
apprehend, would meet with but few adherents 
among the profession. 

As may well be supposed, many theories of the 
nature of gout have been proposed, but without 
greatly elucidating its pathology. But it is pretty 
generally admitted that in the largest proportion 
of cases the disease supervenes about or after the 
middle period of life, frequently arising from 
hereditary predisposition, and as its more imme* 

F 2 
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diate exciting causes, fropi defective energy of the 
system, produced by debilitating circumstances, 
over-indulgence in the pleasures of the table, and 
other influences tending to impair the assimilative 
functions and to induce an abnormal condition of 
the blood, with a predominance of acids in this 
fluid and in some of the secretions. Kheumatism, 
on the other hand, can rarely be traced to here- 
ditary predisposition, and mostly arises from causes 
acting on the surface of the body (exposure to cold 
or wet, &c.), and suppressing the cutaneous exha- 
lation. Its symptoms do not, like those of the 
gout, recuir in paroxysms at distant or irregular 
intervals, but, though liable to aggravation or 
mitigation, according as the weather is unfavour- 
able or favourable, thev are often continuous. 
Rheumatism attacks young subjects, and, indeed 
persons of all ages, females as well as males, if 
exposed to the exciting causes, are equally liable 
to it ; and the poorer classes are the most frequent 
suflerers from it. Gout, on the other hand, is in a 
great measure restricted to the period of life above 
specified, and also to the male sex ; for if youngish 
persons and females are occasionally afflicted by 
this disease, it will be found that they have 
derived a strong predisposition to it from one or 
both of their parents. This disease likewise con- 
trasts with rheumatism in prevailing almost ex- 
clusively among the middle and upper classes ; it 
is extremely rare to meet with a case of gout 
among the poorer classes ; for, what is termed 
rheumatic gout in them, is but an aggravated 
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form of chronic rheumatism, and is produced by 
prolonged exposure to the predisposing and ex- 
citing causes of rheumatism. A gouty subject, it 
is true, is not necessarily exempted from rheu- 
matism, nor a rheumatic patient from gout ; the 
one disease may supervene upon the other at a 
longer or shorter interval, and in this way com- 
plications are not unfrequently found to exist ; 
but this is no proof of the analogous nature of 
these diseases. Neither is any proof afforded by 
the circumstance that both diseases are often 
cured and relieved by the use of the same kind of 
mineral springs and baths, which, either by means 
of their temperature or the nature of their con- 
stituent principles, or both, produce a derivative 
or stimulating effect upon the skin and textures 
of the joints, well calculated to restore the func- 
tional integrity of this organ, and to remedy the 
local symptoms which in both diseases affect these 
parts. The same mineral waters which are found 
to be efficacious in gouty and rheumatic cases, are 
also no less beneficial in some forms of paralysis, 
and of cutaneous disease, in which the blood is 
equally in a deteriorated condition ; but it would 
be wrong to draw from this the inference that 
these complaints are identical or analogous with 
each other as respects their origin and causes. 

Dr. Bradley's theory of the modus operandi of the 
Buxton baths, in the cases of gouty and rheumatic 
patients, is even less tenable than that which he has 
advanced as the cause of these complaints. Nitro- 
gen, he observes, one of the constituents of am- 
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monia, acts as a solrent, dissolres the Kthic and 
phosphatic atoms collected in the small yessels cf 
the joints, they aire restored to their fluidity and 
re-enter the circulation. The hydrogen of the 
water separates from its oxygen, and combining 
with the free nitrogen gas, thus forms ammonia, 
and " it is the absorption of this ammonia thai cures 
gout and rheumatism.** I have endeavonred to 
show that the water is not absorbed during the 
few minutes that patients remain in the natural 
bath, or if it be absorbed at all by some few, it 
must be in an inappreciable quantity, and would be 
productive of no remedial effect. 

The warm baths in which the amount of nitro^ 
gen is diminished are likewise efficacious in these 
cases — as are also other slightly mineralised ther* 
mals which do not contain any nitrogen. If th^ 
absorption of ammonia were required, it might be 
easily and effectually obtained by the internal 
exhibition of this medicament^ and by external ap- 
plications to the surface of the body ; but, though 
useful in some cases> I am not aware that this 
remedy has been considered to possess any specific 
virtues in the diseases in question. 

Dr. Bradley states that the renal secretions emit 
an odour of ammonia after a patient has taken 
several baths ; sometimes after three or four baths, 
and " when he has taken twenty or twenty-five, it 
becomes so evident as to be undeniable.*' * 

Never having previously heard of such an effect 

* What is the Proximate Cause of Qoot and Bheumatifim ? 
Manchester, 1867. 
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being produced by the Buxton batha during the 
many years that I haye known them, I felt some 
surprise on perusing this statement, and inquired 
of some other resident practitioners whether they 
had observed it. The reply was in the negative. 
Dr. B., it would, therefore, appear, has been led to 
generalise from a few exceptional instances in 
which he may have observed the coincidence of 
this state of the secretions with the use of the 
baths. At all events, as so many hundred 
patients bathe at Buxton every season, nothing 
could be easier than to verify or to disprove 
this statement by an impartied investigation of 
the point. 

I regret being under the necessity of expressing 
my dissent from the opinions of a confrirey with 
whom I am unstcquainted ; whose opinions on 
other professional questions are, doubtless, entitled 
to much consideration ; but the interests of 
science, and the importance which attaches to the 
promulgation of correct views of the mode of 
action of mineral waters, now that their employ- 
ment is becoming every year more tmiversal, have 
rendered it incumbent upon me to notice what I 
conceive to be erroneous opinions on the points in 
question. 

In many .cases of chronic gout and rheumatism, 
where there exist local stiffness, swelling, weak- 
ness, or contraction of joints, the douche is an 
important adjunct to the treatment of thermal 
baths — ^the parts douched should be free from a 
tendency to inflammatory action, and care should 
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be taken to regulate the force of the column of 
water; much harm being often done &om this 
being too strongly administered. At Buxton the 
lateral douche is used — ^the water not falling 
through a tube by its weight from a height, but 
being pumped, in which case it is easy to divide 
the stream by the pumper placing his finger over 
the aperture of the pipe, or by making use of a 
perforated cover (like a cullender), so as to form a 
pretty strong shower bath. Sprains, contractions, 
swellings, and other impediments to motion un- 
connected with disease, but arising from accidents 
or other causes of a local nature, are, when in a 
chronic state, mostly benefited by the use of the 
douche. The Buxton baths are supplied with 
screens and appliances, by means of which a limb 
or other part may be douched separately. In 
general, however, the douche produces a better 
effect when administered in the bath, and in warm 
baths, some minutes after the textures have been 
relaxed by the action of the water. The time 
during which the douche should be given, whether 
continuously or with intervals of a few minutes, 
is a point to be determined by the practitioner. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe that it is the 
exciting action produced by the shock of the 
column of water that does good in these cases, and 
that it is immaterial whether a mineralised water 
or common water of the same temperature be 
used. 

The Buxton warm or natural baths are well 
adapted to recruit the power of persons in the de* 
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cline of life, in whom a degree of rigidity of the 
textures incapacitates for active motion ; and when 
the inactivity of the cutaneous functicms tends to 
produce a congestive state of the abdominal organs. 
The Schlangenbad water, with which Buxton may 
with some reason be compared, has a high reputa- 
tion for its rajeunissant powers, though it is de- 
ficient in the nitrogen gas which is the peculiar 
characteristic of the Buxton water, and which, it 
is supposed, increases its efficiency. Persons who, 
from having passed a great portion of their lives 
in tropical or unhealthy climates, and who, though 
perhaps, comparatively yoimg in years, have re- 
turned with deteriorated constitutions, would fre- 
quently be benefited by these baths. In nervous 
complaints, connected with irregularity of the cir- 
culation and of the periodical functions in females, 
as the various forms of hysterical affections, sleep- 
lessness, &c., when occurring in other than ple- 
thoric subjects, a course of the Buxton waters — 
the combination of drinking with bathing, when 
not counterindicated — or the baths with the exhi- 
bition of a chalybeate water, would often be 
eminently serviceable. 

Among the nervous affections mentioned by Mr. 
Page as suited to these waters, are epilepsy, St. 
Vitus' dance, and palpitation of the heart. I should 
not, however, expect benefit from these or other 
waters in the majority of such cases, which are 
more likely to be remedied by appropriate medical 
treatment. On the other hand, the forms of 
paralysis to which I have already referred, would 

F 3 
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often be remoTed or greatly mitigated by the 
bathing, combined with the application of the 
douche, along the spinal column as well as to the 
affected parts, when there is reason to believe that 
the disease has originated in the spinal cord. When 
the paralysis is purely due to a local cause, as the 
exposure of the part to wet or cold, the douche 
should be restricted to the part. 

The drinking of the St. Ann's Well water is 
usually attended with increase of appetite and 
improTcment of digestion, when this function 
is defective. At first, from the unwonted stimu* 
lus, some increase of the action of the bowels 
is frequently produced on drinking a glass. Its 
operation, however, is not aperient, but when the 
drinking is continued, rather the reverse, some- 
times requiring the exhalation of a mild laxative. 
It acts more commonly upon the kidneys, though 
not to an unpleasant extent. The water is not 
generally taken in large quantities, as at the con- 
tinental springs, the amount drank by a patient in 
the course of the day seldom exceeding a pint ; in 
fact, larger quantities than those usually taken 
would often disagree. 

Some patients who drink the St. Ann's water 
before breakfast, take a glass of the chalybeate 
before dinner. I consider the mixing together of 
taking two mineral waters of an opposite character, 
after an interval between each, to be in general 
an objectionable practice ; but the objection can 
scarcely apply to a water so slightly impregnated 
as the Buxton chalybeate, which contains little 
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more than a grain of iron to the gallon of water.* 
It has, however, a decided taste of iron, and the 
incrustation of the drinking fountain manifests the 
existence of this substance as the predominating 
ingredient in the water, which, notwithstanding 
its small impregnation, is productive of positive 
tonic effects. 

The Buxton water taken internally is useful in 
some forms of dyspepsia, especially when arising 
from deficient tone of the stomach, occasioned by 
too free living, by indulgence in alcoholic or vinous 
potations, or by other causes. This state of the 
organ is not unfrequently attended with a dis- 
position to pass gravel, which, when existing, 
would in many cases be removed by a short course. 
The waters are applicable to some other forms of 
chronic disease, but the above-mentioned are the 
cases to which they are more especially adapted. 

From the neighbourhood of Harrogate to Bux- 
ton, there is a constant interchange of visitors be- 
tween them during the season ; and in not a few 
cases the waters of both places may be used by the 
same patient, the one as preparatory for, or con- 
sequent upon, the other. Thus, when there is con- 
siderable derangement of the digestive apparatus 
in a person suffering from gout, rheumatism, or 
other disease to which the Buxton baths are ap- 
plicable, it would be improper to begin their use 
until this was remedied, which might often be 
effected by a short course of drinking of one or 

* There are in the gallon seven grains of mineralismg sub- 
stance, of which two and a half are carbonate of lime. 
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other of the Harrogate springs. In like manner, 
after a course of the Buxton baths, patients who 
might feel a degree of oppression and languor 
from their use, would often be advantaged by a 
change to the air of Harrogate, and by drinking 
—if not counterindicated— one of its chalybeate 
waters for a short period. 
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MATLOCK-BATH. 

Matlock lies within the distance of a pleasing 
drive from Buxton. The Bath is contiguous to 
the railway station, and nearly two miles from the 
Tillage ; occupies part of Matlock Dale, and the 
acclivity of a hill, at the base of which flows the 
Derwent, through the highly-picturesque scenery 
of the valley, its banks being disposed in agree- 
able and shady walks. Indeed, few places in 
England can compete with Matlock Yale as 
regards beauty of scenery. The whole of 
the adjacent country is well wooded, and the 
loftier hills command extensive and delightful 
prospects. 

The following extract from the description of a 
graphic writer may serve to convey in few words 
to persons imacquainted with the locality some 
idea of its beauties : " The drive from the village, 
from any side, is striking. The valley here, nar- 
rowed almost into a ravine, walled with rich 
verdure and rough projecting rocks; the High 
Tor, like some huge bastion, lifting its grey head 
to the sky ; the silver Derwent, making sweet 
music as it flows; and the Swiss-like cottages peer- 
ing out of green clusters, or crowning craggy 
steeps, give to the place an air, if not of romance, 
at least of genuine picturesqueness. Under the 
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frown of the Tor runs a street with hotels, and 
above and around, tier upon tier, rise cottages of 
every form and material, clothed with evergreen 
and flanked by smiling gardens. The stream, as 
it slowly sweeps round the wooded hiU in front of 
the museum, sparkles with the vivid reflection of 
the white houses and the lofty trees that here 
adorn its banks. Rising abruptly above the 
Museum Parade, the pine-covered Heights of 
Abraham, studded here and there with fantas- 
tically-built villas, relieving the sombre mass of 
foliage with which it is covered, and surrounded 
by a lofty prospect tower, and beyond this again 
is the summit of the glorious hill Masson, towering 
over the landscape in infinite majesty; whilst 
through the opening towards the extremity of the 
dale, in all its huge proportions, the solemn Tor, 
which, rising nearly perpendicularly from the 
river's edge upwards of 400 feet, has its sloping 
base covered with tangled underwood.'** 

The views from the summit of the Tor, and 
from the Victoria Tower on the Heights of Abra- 
ham, which rise steeply above the village, are 
extensive and diversified. 

Another writer gives the following account of 
the view from Stonnis, on the Black BrOcks, in the 
neighbourhood : " There are many fine views in 
and about Matlock, but the most beautiful of all is 
the view from Stonnis. We stand on a large and 
upheaved mass of sandstone rock^ having a per- 

* " Jewitt's Nooks and Corners of Derbyshire." 
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pendicular descent of fifty feet. Beneath runs the 
Cromford and High Peak Railway, and from this 
point suoh a prospect lies before us as can never 
properly be described. On the right are the hills 
of Crich, the ^rroods of Lea and HoUoway, the 
valley of the Derwent, threaded by rail, canal, 
road, and river, the sides of Riber sweeping over 
against Matlock. On the left, we have views of 
Middleton and Bonsall, with the peeps into Bon- 
saU Hollow and the Via Gellia, while at our feet 
lies the town of Cromford, backed by the * Harp 
Edge,' Willersley Castle, the seat of the Ark- 
wrights, and Matlock-Bath, with its white houses, 
craggy steeps, masses of intermingled rock and 
foKage, its spired church and sparkUng river, 
with Masson raising his proud head above 
them all. Still further beyond are the purple 
moors of Tansley, standing in relief against 
the blue of heaven, completing a picture of 
such beauty and grandeur as is not often sur- 
passed in England.'' * 

From the preceding sketches it may well be 
supposed that Matlock-Bath is a very delightful, 
as also, from its elevated position, a cool place 
for a summer's sojourn, and it is resorted to more 
on this account than for its springs. The old Bath- 
house, the original hotel, is now closed ; the new 
Bath-house, and the Temple Hotel, elevated above 
the road, with a terrace in front, being the hotels 
mostly frequented by visitors who contemplate a 

•Gmde. 
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prolonged sojourn. Walker's and Hodgkinson's 
hotels are likewise well-frequented. The Parade 
consists of shops and lodging-houses^ beyond 
which is the handsome church. The museums con- 
tain a variety of the Derbyshire spar worked into 
ornamental articles, and specimens of the petri- 
factions, the produce of the petrifying wells, 
which, with the extensive caverns, constitute the 
chief objects of local interest — the High Tor, 
Butland, and Cumberland caverns, the Speed- 
well mine being most worthy of a visit. In the 
Mechanics' Institute is a reading-room supplied 
with papers, but fine weather is required to render 
Matlock an agreeable abode, it being greatly de- 
ficient in in-door resources. 

The springs (discovered in 1698) issue from 
the rock about twenty yards above the surface 
of the river, the water flowing to the baths 
through pipes. In composition it difiers very 
little from spring-water, and is scarcely tepid, 
being about 68 deg. Fahr. There are two large 
swimming-baths on the North Parade, in which 
the water is at its natural temperature; in the 
hotels, baths at a higher temperature may be 
obtained. Several of the visitors drink, and 
the water is said to be useful in some dyspeptic 
and nephritic complaints; but, if benefit is de- 
rived by patients, it is, doubtless, no less attri- 
butable to the sojourn in a pure air and pleasing 
locality than to the effect of the water. A course 
of the baths would, however, materially contribute 
to remedy some disordered conditions of the health 
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by the bracing atmosphere of the bath at the 
natural temperature, and its soothing influence 
when warmed. 

Within a short distance of the Bath there is a 
large hydropathic establishment, and the for- 
mation of a second at the old Bath-house is 
spoken of. 
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HARROGATE. 

Harrogate is principally resorted to by the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring counties and of the 
central parts of England, as also by Londoners 
from June to October — the average number of its 
visitors amounting to 12,000. It is situate about 
twenty miles from York, fifteen from Leeds, and 
three from Knaresborough, being connected with 
the former towns, as also with Scarborough, by 
railroad. It comprises High and Low Harrogate, 
the former occupying the western extremity of an 
extensive common, the latter the subjacent valley. 
Rows of houses, forming one side of the open 
space termed West-park, connect the two parts, 
between which there are likewise communications 
by paths across the fields. From the point of 
juncture of the Leeds and Ripon with the York 
high-road, where stands the Brunswick Hotel, an 
almost continuous line of houses, including the 
Queen's Hotel and boarding-house, extends to 
High Harrogate proper ; and along the border of 
the common to the Dragon Hotel. On the common 
stands detached the church, and at a short dis- 
tance the Granby Hotel. The Regent's Parade, 
where are the chief shops, Langdale's Library, 
&c., is continuous with Park Parade, which is 
mostly composed of lodging-houses, several being 
detached, and having gardens. Opposite is 
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Devonshire-place (consisting of houses of an in- 
ferior class), and Hollis andMoxon's Library, and 
the Post-office. Several rows of houses and de- 
tached villas have lately been constructed on the 
intervening ground between the two parts. 

Low Harrogate is irregularly built, commencing 
at the northern extremity, and on the declivity of 
the West-park, at Parliament-street, which forms 
part of the Ripon-road. The most prominent 
edifices are St. Mary's Church, the handsome 
octagonal Pump-room of the Sulphur Well, with 
the adjacent hotels — the Crown, White Hart, and 
the Swan — the latter on a slight elevation, and 
having a spacious garden — ^and the Cheltenham 
Pump-room, which possesses extensive grounds, 
agreeably laid out. 

The following outline of the place is given by a 
highly-esteemed resident physician : " Harrogate 
is nondescript, either as a village or a town. 
Extremely irregular in the style of its structures, 
it exhibits lordly hotels, and handsome as well as 
humble lodgings, scattered in curious confusion. 
Forming a large quadrant, on its general ground- 
plan, its curvature is turned southward and east- 
ward, having its extremities expanded into two 
dissimilar wings. Fronting the whole of this 
curvature, as also the western side, is an extensive 
range of open ground, comprising about 200 
acres, secured to the use of visitors for all purposes 
of exercise. No building is allowed on the open 
side of the road. Hence the * stray' provides an 
easy and inviting retreat for the invalid from his 
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own door to the open air. Every part of it is now- 
available for exercise, yet, thirty years ago, Dr. 
Hunter found the approach to the Tewitt Well, or 
*01d English Spaw,' inaccessible to carriages, 
and, seated on a good hunter, he narrowly escaped 
beiQg ' bogged' on attempting to visit it. 

" Many circumstances for a long time impeded 
the progress of a spot thus favoured. In 1571 the 
whole neighbourhood was a thick forest; the 
ancient ' Harrigate Head' was an isolated, almost 
inaccessible nook, in the Wolds of Yorkshire. He 
was esteemed a cunning fellow who could find these 
springs." * 

Harrogate, from its elevation, is a cool summer 
residence, the air being celebrated for its purity 
and its bracing qualities. " Many circumstances," 
says Dr. Pigott, " conduce to the salubrity of this 
part of Yorkshire. The geological characters of 
the country, extending eastward and westward 
towards the German and Atlantic Oceans, accord- 
ing to Professor Phillips, are peculiarly favourable 
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♦ Dr. Pigott. "The Harrogate Spas." 1856. 

Harrogate was described by Smollett in ** Humphrey Clinker, 
about eighty years ago, as a "wild common, bare and bleak, 
without tree or shrub or the least signs of cultivation.'* He thus 
refers to the means and appliances in the way of baths: "At 
night I was conducted into a dark bole on the ground-floor 
where the tub smoked and stunk like the pit of Acheron in one 
corner, and in another a dirty bed provided with thick blankets, 
in which I was to sweat after coming out of the bath. After 
having endured all but real suffocation for above a quarter of an 
hour in the bath, I was moved to the bed and wrapped in blankets. 
There I lay a full hour panting with intolerable heat." — Black's 
" Guide to Yorkshire." 
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to dryness of soil. Currents of air pEissing over 
these large tracts of country, become very consider- 
ably modified. The high ground of Harrogate thus 
situated nearly at the narrowest part of England, 
and about fifty miles distant from the eastern 
and western coasts, enjoys the oceanic breezes, at 
once softened and dried by a land passage.'' 

The accommodations in the hotels are consider- 
ably improved of late years. The principal ones 
contain a large drawing and ball-room, and a 
dining-room, where the majority of the guests 
dine at the table d'hote, the numbers, in the height 
of the season, varying from 60 to 200. There 
is generally dancing or music in the evening, and 
weekly balls are given on stated days at each of 
the principal hotels — the Queen's, Crown, Granby, 
Dragon, White Hart, &c. 

The Cheltenham Pump-room and Library is 
the most frequented place of public resort, a 
concert or some other entertainment being given 
every evening. The extensive groimds are pleas- 
ingly laid out ; fireworks or other out-door exhibi- 
tions constituting an occasional additional source 
of attraction. The Montpelier pleasure-grounds 
are likewise agreeably disposed, and are a good 
deal frequented in the morning at the time of 
drinking the waters, a musical band being in 
attendance. The so-called Kissingen Spring is 
mostly in request. The baths of this estabHsh- 
ment, comprise sulphur, douche, hot-air, fumi- 
gating and shower baths, are conmiodious. 

The Yictoria Saths, contiguous to the old svl^ 
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phur well, are constructed below the surface of the 
ground ; though provided with the usual require- 
ments for bathing, this establishment needs im- 
provement. There are, moreover, many private 
baths in the town, and some of the lodging-houses 
contain bathing accommodation. The adjacent 
Town-hall, a common-looking edifice, is frequently 
used for the delivery of lectures on popular subjects. 
It contains a reading room. 

With the exception of the range of buildings 
and shops termed the Eoyal Parade, near the Old 
Well, and some additional erections in High Har- 
rogate — ^Trafalgar-place, the Queen'a Villas, &c. — 
the town has undergone but little alteration within 
the last ten years. A handsome new church at 
Bilston — ^three quarters of a mile from the Dragon 
— ^has recently been opened, and is a good deal 
frequented by visitors. 

There are two local papers published weekly, 
containing lists of the visitors, together with such 
information as may be likely to interest them. 

A short distance above the Old Well, from which 
it is separated by a field, is a plot of bog-ground, 
in which several wells are enclosed of various 
degrees of sulphurous impregnation. 

These wells or bogs were detected about 100 
years ago on digging for coal. The workmen 
were stopped by an impetuous subterraneous course 
of water from pyrites. Adjacent to the wells is the 
Magnesia Water Pump-room and the new Hospitid, 
for the relief of the poor from any part of the king- 
dom who may require the uee of the waters. The 
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internal arrangements are unexceptionable. It 
contains 100 beds, and is maioly supported by the 
subscriptions of visitors and residents, Harlow 
Hill, beyond Low Harrogate, is a good deal resorted 
to. Here is an observatory, supplied with power- 
ful telescopes, and commanding one of the most 
extensive viewB in the kingdom. 

The environs abound in objects of interest. Ex- 
cursions are most frequently made to Studl^ Park, 
Bipon, Fountains Abbey, Ripley Castle, Harewood, 
the Brimham Socks, of which detailed accounts 
are given in the guide books. Of the most curious 
natural phenomenon, the Brimham Bocks, Mr. 
Walbran remarks : '' Suspended high in the ridge 
of the Midderdale, the storms and floods of un- 
numbered ages have washed away the soil that had 
been accumulated around their forms, and exposed 
their bare bleak sides in piles that the Titans 
might creditably have heaped up. The friable 
nature of their composition, wasted by the cor- 
roding blasts sweeping both from the Atlantic 
and Korthem Seas across miles of imsheltered 
moora, has aided the distorted formation and 
created grotesque and singular shapes analogous 
to those presumed to have been used by Druidical 
superstition." Ascribing their formation to vol- 
canic agency, Mr, Phillips, in his "Geology of 
Yorkshire," remarks : "The wasting power of the 
atmosphere is very conspicuous in these rocks, 
seeking out their secret luminations, working 
perpendicular furrows and horizontal cavities, 
wearing away the bases, and thus bringing a slow 
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but sure destruction on the whole of the exposed 
masses. The rocks of Brimham are in this respect 
very remarkable, for they are truly in a state of 
ruin ; those that remain are but perishing monu- 
ments of what have been destroyed, and it is 
difficult to conceive circumstances of inanimate 
nature more affecting to the contemplative mind 
than the strange forms and unaccountable com- 
binations of these gigantic masses. The Brimham 
Kocks are scattered over an area of forty acres, and 
present at a distance the appearance of a ruined 
city. Their forms are so varied and singular as 
to defy description. Three or four of them are so 
nicely poised as to rock on the application of the 
slightest force. The largest of these rocking-stones 
is calculated to weigh 100 tons. Some of the 
stones are perforated with singular regularity, 
and have received from this circumstance the 
name of " cannon rocks." 

The springs of Harrogate have been employed 
medicinally from a very remote period. Dr. Stan- 
hope published an account of them so early as 
1632.* Twenty years later, another work on the 
"Yorkshire Spaw" was written by a Dr. French. 
Short treats also of Harrogate in his ** History of 
Mineral Waters," published at the end of last 

* The title of Dr. Stanhope's work is " Cores without.Care ; 
or, a Sauimons to all snch as find little or no help by the use of 
Physic, to repair to the Northern Spaws, wherein, by many 
precedents of a few late years, it is proved to the world that 
infirmities, of their own nature desperate and of long continuance, 
have received a perfect cure by virtue of the mineral waters of 
Knaresborough." 
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century ; and, at a later period, Drs. Walker and 
Gamett published special treatises on the virtues 
of the waters. Sir C. Scudamore gives an ana- 
lysis of them in his work; and Dr. Hunter, of 
Leeds, has more recently written on and analysed 
them. * 

Dr. Hunter divides them into four classes : 1. 
Springs impregnated with sulphurated hydrogen 
gas and saline matter; 2. Saline chalybeate springs ; 
3. Pure chalybeate; and, 4. Springs containing 
earthly salts, with little iron and no sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

To the first class belong the old sulphur well, the 
MontpeUer, the Victoria new spring, the Starbeck, 
or Enaresborough sulphur-spring, and the Hos- 
pital Well 

To the second class belong William's (late 
Oddy's) saline chalybeate, or Cheltenham. 

To the third, Oddy's chalybeate, the old spa, 
Tewitt, St. George's, and Starbeck springs. 

To the fourth, the Crescent old well, the 
Crescent Hotel saline spring, and the Knares- 
borough Dropping-well, celebrated for its petri- 
factions. 

The medical section of the Water Conmiittee, 
after remarking that '' within a circle of a mile 
and a half are to be found not far short of one 
hundred various springs, one fourth of which are 
made available for medicinal purposes," likewise 
divides these into four classes, viz. : 1. Strong ; 2. 

♦ "The Waters of Harrogate and Its Vicinity," by Adam 
Hunter, M.D. 

G 
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Mild sulphur waters, containing sulphide of so- 
dium, the representative of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen; 3. Saline chalybeate, of which there are 
two— one in the Montpelier, the other in the 
CheltenhamPump-room (formerly known asOddy's 
Saline) ; and 4. Pure chalybeate, of which two 
rise in the common ; the others at Starbeck and 
Harlow-Car.* 

All the sulphuretted springs, except the Star- 
beck, rise in Low Harrogate. The old sulphur 
well is principally used for drinking ; the water is 
transparent, very sparkling, imparting a sensation 
of cold to the palate ; it has the peculiar smeU of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and tastes disagreeably sul- 
phurous and saline, though persons soon accustom 
themselves to it. Its temperature is 49 deg. Fahr. 
On being exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
it soon becomes decomposed and deposits a sedi- 
ment. It discolours and corrodes metallic vessels, 
and silver is speedily tarnished by the gas exhaled 
from the water. 

The Montpelier Garden spring has less saline 
substance than the former spring, but is rather 
more strongly impregnated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The Victoria spring is principally used 
for baths. The Starbeck is the weakest, both in 
saline and gaseous impregnation, but is a good deal 
used. It rises at about an equal distance between 
Knaresborough and Harrogate. Here is also a 

* The common is four hundred feet above the sea's level; 
the generally prevailing winds are westerly, the extremes of 
the thermometric range are less than those of Load<m.-<i7«por^. 
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cottage, with shrubberies, baths, and a light chaly- 
beate spring, forming the Starbeck establishment. 

The old Spa and Tewit chalybeate springs, on 
the common, contain about two grains of oxide of 
iron, with seven or eight grains of the salts of 
lime to the gallon. Being deficient in carbonic 
acid gas and aperient sedt, they are less adapted 
for drinking in most cases than the saline 
chalybeate. 

The Crescent springs are comparatively little 
used. The saline resembles in its properties some 
of those of Leamington : it contains 722 grains to 
the gallon, principally muriate of soda, with small 
portions of carbonate of soda, and muriate of lime 
and magnesia. The springs more recently dis- 
covered and enclosed in the valley of Harlow-Car, 
about two miles distant, are termed sulphurous 
alkaline, and differ somewhat in composition from 
the Harrogate springs analysis. The position is 
agreeable, and the grounds tastily disposed. There 
are baths ; and a neat and convenient hotel affords 
accommodation to visitors, who may wish to spend 
a short time on the spot. Drinkers, however, for 
the most part, drive from Harrogate. 

It will be seen, from the analysis of the 
Harrogate waters, tHat the muriate of soda and 
lime are the predominating ingredients, varying 
in their proportion in the different springs, by 
which means they may be adapted to various 
indications and constitutions. With respect to 
the sulphurous springs, there is no doubt but 
that they are of the kind which M. Fontan 

G 2 
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terms accidental; viz., that the sulphurous im- 
pregnation is acquired by a saline spring passing 
through a layer of mud^ or animal or vegetable mat- 
ter, in a state of decomposition.* The spring Pinac 
at Bagneres de Bigorre (where all the springs are 
saline) was ascertained to contain a certain pro- 
portion of sulphuretted hydrogen, and it was 
considered that a valuable sulphurous spring, 
resembling those in other parts of the Pyrenees, 
had been discovered; but on investigating the 
matter more closely, it was found that the water 
rose through a drain in the ground floor of a 
house, and on the drain being cleared, the sul- 
phurous properties of the spring were destroyed. 
Most cold sulphurous springs will be found to have 
a similar origin. This is the case at Moffat, 
where the water passes through a bog of vegetable 
matter, and the springs of Harrogate are similarly 
situated. Saunders, in his work, says : " The 
sulphurous springs all appear to take their rise 
from a large bog at a short distance from the 
wells ; the bog consists of the remains of decayed 
vegetable matter, forming a black, fetid, half-fluid 
mass, in many places four or five feet deep, which 
everywhere rests on a bed of clay or gravel. 
From hence the water appears to pass under- 
ground through a stratum of shale, and, having 
undergone a natural filtration in its passage, it 
rises perfectly transparent at the wells, where it is 
received for the use of the numerous invalids." 
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Dr. GFamett and others hold the same opinion, in 
which, however, Dr. Hunter does not concur ; but 
I have no doubt that, if the bog could be cleared, 
these springs would lose their sulphurous property. 
This appears to have been the case with the 
Crescent old well, which Dr. Gamett states con- 
tained formerly in the gallon thirteen cubic inches 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and two grains of iron, 
whereas at the present time there is no trace of iron, 
and the sulphuretted hydrogen is only occasional 
and slight. The old well is also said to be less 
sulphurous since the erection of the Pump-room 
over it.* 

"The old well," says Mr. Phillips, "is, in fact, 
a salt spring, with traces of iodine and bromine, 
as in sea water, and possibly there may be only 
one deep source for this water, and the springs 
east and west of it, as far as Harlow Hill, Star- 
beck, and Bilston. The differences between these 
springs, in the proportion of sulphates particu- 
larly, seem to be explicable as effects due to 
the different channels through which they reach 
the surface."! 

* That the galphnrons impregnation is liable to variation may 
be Been from the following table : — 

TOTAL TOLnia (IW OUBIO IMOHZS) OV SULFHUmSTTED HTDKOOIIT IW 

THB nVKaAL WATBM. 



I. Old Salphnr Well 

II. Montpeller Stronfi; Sulphur Well.. 

III. Hontpelier Mild Snlphar Well.... 

IV. Hospital Strong; Salphar Spring . . 
V. Hospital Mild Salphar Spring . . . . 

VI . Star beck Sulphur Spa 



MO Feb., 1854 

28*35 May „ 

ft'S63 Febr., „ 

10-688 „ „ 

*a ■ 8 f f ,1 

a- 108 ,. „ 



16-9 March, 18H. 
25-4 Maj, „ 



)'64 March, „ 



t ''Bivers, Monntains, and Sea-ooaflts of Torkshire." 
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The water of the old sulphur well, like many 
other cold saline springs which contain but little 
gas, bears exportation well, and is sent to several 
of the neighbouring towns. From the larger 
quantity of salts, its action is more aperient than 
that of the saline chalybeate, the active properties 
of which are frequently increased by the addition 
of some of the concentrated solution of the salts, 
or by heating it, by which the carbonic acid is 
disengaged, and the iron precipitated ; though, by 
these processes, the alterative and tonic properties 
of the water are materiaUy impaired. This, and 
the other so-called Cheltenham spring, differ from 
the springs of Cheltenham and Leamington in not 
containing the sulphate of soda, which the latter 
possess in considerable proportion. Their mode 
of action cannot, consequently, be regarded as 
analogous, though they might be more applicable 
to some cases than the Cheltenham waters.* 

Neither are the sulphurous springs analogous in 
their operation to the continental sulphurous ones, 

* Dr. Pigott compares the efficacy of the waters in goat to that 
of the Wiesbaden waters, which differ most essentially from those 
of Harrogate, both in constituent prindples and temperatnre. 
They are nsed principally in the form of bath, while the Harro- 
gate water is only exceptionally so used. Let a goaty patient 
who would be likely to derive great benefit from a course of the 
Wiesbaden baths, try a course of mere bathing in the sulphur or 
saline water of Harrogate, and he would doubtless not fail to per- 
ceive the difference in the results. On the other hand, let a 
dyspeptic patient, to whose case the Harrogate water might be 
suited, try Wiesbaden, and, in all probability he would meet with 
disappointment. 
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which, for the most part, are not only much more 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, but in which 
this is the predominating ingredient, and the 
amount of saline substance is not so great as to 
overpower its specific action ; as, for example, the 
Aix-la-Chapelle springs, which contain seven 
times as much sulphuretted hydrogen, and which 
frequently induce slight constipation, by which 
the sulphur is more completely absorbed into the 
blood ; whereas, in the old well of Harrogate, the 
salts are in such excess as in most instances to pro- 
duce an immediate excitation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the alimentary canal, and the sulphur has 
but little share in the action. I cannot, therefore, 
concur in the opinion expressed by Dr. Kennion, 
in his observations as to the applicability of the 
Harrogate sulphur springs in cases of pulmonary 
consumption: considering that their sphere of 
action should be more especially restricted to cases 
of abdominal or cutaneous disease ; for it will 
seldom be foimd that any mineral water can be 
efficacious in complaints of so totally opposite a 
character ; though in occasional cases there may be 
complications of pulmonary disease in which one 
or other of these springs might be administered 
with advantage. Dr. Kennion quotes M. Grimaud's 
remarks respecting the efficacy of some of the 
Pyrenean sulphurous waters in similar cases ; and 
I have myself had occasion to note the good effects 
in some of these patients while taking sulphur 
waters, when not too much impregnated with other 
ingredients which neutralise in a great measure 
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the specific action of this agent, and when situate 
in mountainous localities at a considerable eleva- 
tion above the sea — ^as are, for instance, the Eaux 
Bonnes and Cauterets — ^which are naturally warm 
waters ; though it is questionable how much of the 
benefit is attributable to the action of the sulphur 
— (which in the Eaux Bonnes is in very small 
amount) and how much to the healthy or rarified 
air in a sheltered position at the most favourable 
time of the year. But the mode of action of these 
waters, it is scarcely necessary to say, is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Harrogate sulphur waters ; 
and Dr. Kennion, who, during his long residence 
at Harrogate, has had abundant opportunities of 
testing the efficacy of the waters in various forms 
of disease, does not say that in his experience he 
has seen any marked beneficial results from their 
use in these cases. 

Thus, these sulphur springs may be considered 
as saline aperients and alteratives, with an acci- 
dental impregnation of sulphuretted hydrogen ; 
and, though not ranking among the proper sul- 
phurous springs, they are, nevertheless, very effica- 
cious in many diseases, as has been demonstrated 
by experience. The complaints in which these 
springs may be more particularly recommended, 
are some deranged states of the digestive organs, 
with vitiated secretions and an inactive state of 
the liver and bowels; hemorrhoidal tumours, 
from obstructed circulation through the abdomen ; 
chronic gout, attended with stomach disorder, 
and from too free living; and some obstinate 
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cutaneous complaints, in which the baths are most 
efficient, combined with drinking. 

Abuse is frequently made of the Harrogate as 
of other aperient waters, by their being taken by 
drinkers merely with reference to their purgative 
operation ; and the Committee, in their remarks 
appended to Professor Hoffmann's analyses, make 
the following just observations on this head: 
** The influence of the waters does not wholly cease 
when the aperient action has been effected, because 
some of the ingredients have been arrested in 
transit in the organs of the body, yet, for the most 
part, that operation having been secured, all else 
is little thought of. This is a great error ; were 
merely the purgative action required, a less dis- 
agreeable agent might be employed at home. By 
the exhibition of small doses at stated intervals 
and throughout the day, the waters are retained, 
time and opportunity are afforded for absorption, 
the system becomes more or less charged with 
their ingredients, and their alterative effect and 
specific action are produced. The great object 
here to be kept in view, and which it is sometimes 
difficult to accomplish, is to bring the affected 
organs under the influence of the waters, without 
unduly disturbing the balance of the system. The 
soothing and equalising influence of the mere 
warm bath alone promotes the operation of ab- 
sorption." 

An eminent foreign pathologist likewise ob- 
serves on the abuse of purgative waters: ''The 
idea which immediately presents itseK to the pa- 

G 3 
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tient's mind, as also to that of the inexperienced 
physician, is to purge where there is constipation, 
and, in fact, by this means, relief is immediately ob- 
tained. The inconvenience disappears so speedily 
and with so little trouble, that it is difficult to 
understand in what manner a similar medication 
can be injurious, and yet, on considering the 
mechanism of constipation, we may be convinced 
that if purgatives are indispensable in certain 
cases, they are prejudicial in many others. 

" Constipation most frequently depends upon a 
state of atony of the large intestine which arises 
from various causes; it may only affect the mucous 
membrane, or it may at the same time affect the 
muscular coat of the bowel. The muscular atony 
most frequently arises from the retention of effete 
matter. Two serious inconveniences result from 
this cause — an insensibility of the bowel, which 
becomes more and more marked in the lower part 
of the rectum ; and likewise an abnormal accumu- 
lation in the large intestine. The muscular coat 
of the bowel becomes distended. It is a law of 
physiological dynamics that muscles lose their 
energy in proportion as their fibres are mechani- 
cally elongated. Hence it is seen, on examining 
the bodies of those who had been for a long time 
constipated, that the large intestine is flaccid and 
distended like a pouch, whereas in those accus- 
tomed to daily evacuation, the calibre of the 
intestine is greatly contracted. Thus, it will 
readily be perceived that, inasmuch as all stimu- 
lants lose somewhat of their effect by repetition. 
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the use of purgatives will render the mucous 
membrane more and more insensible to the action 
of these agents^ and still more so that of the 
agents naturally and continually in contact with 
the large intestine. Purgatives, therefore, in- 
crease the constipation, and will end by making 
it insurmountable." * 

The pure chalybeates containing but a very 
small proportion of iron and gas are inferior in 
efficacy to most of the continual chalybeates, 
where those substances exist in much larger pro- 
portion, and in combination with various salts in 
quantities not sufficiently large to overpower the 
specific action of the iron, and where, moreover, 
the waters may be employed in the form of bath 
as well as taken internally. They have great 
analogy with the Tunbridge Wells water, and are 
employed in the class of cases where tonic medica- 
tion is indicated; as general debility when not 
attended with a state of nervous excitability, 
poorness of blood, defective assimilation from want 
of tone of the digestive organs, &c. 

The saline-aperient and sulphurous waters have 
long enjoyed a high reputation for the cure of 
several forms of cutaneous disease — ^psoriasis, 
porrigo, herpes, impetigo, acne — which so fre- 
quently arise from a disordered state of the assimi- 
lative functions. 

"Are not skin complaints (such as are usually 
sent to Harrogate)," asks the writer of the remarks 

* "Tmte'de Therapentiqae et de Mati^re Medioale." Par 
M. M. Tronsseaa et Pidonx. 4me edition. 
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already quoted from the Report, "but merely 
outward expressions of internal derangement, or 
perhaps complications expressive of or sequential 
to simpler but more serious primary maladies? 
The amelioration will be permanent or transient 
exactly in proportion as the internal has kept 
pace with and co-operated with the external 
improvement." 

The other diseases in which one or other of the 
Harrogate waters is calculated to be beneficial, are 
scrofula, chlorosis — ^in which the saline aperient 
may often advantageously precede the use of the 
chalybeate water — ^hypochondriasis, secondary sy- 
philis, chronic rheumatism, and calculous dis- 
orders. In some of the complaints enumerated, 
the combination of bathing with drinking is ad- 
visable. 
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SCARBOROUGH AND FILEY. 

Scarborough is buUt on the shore of a beautiful 
bay of the Yorkshire coast. The interesting ruins 
of the Castle crown the lofty precipitous rock, at 
the base of which the eastern portion lies; its 
walls extending for a considerable distance along 
the hills, and forming the most conspicuous object 
in the distant view. Many important events are 
recorded in the local history of which this struc- 
ture was the theatre. The great tower or keep, and 
the entrance arch, are in tolerable preservation. 
The hill, being at an elevation of 300 feet, com- 
mands an extensive prospect of the coast, the town, 
and environs. 

The population of Scarborough now amounts to 
about 14,000 souls. The old town consists for the 
most part of narrow streets scarcely passable for 
carriages, clustered beneath the Castle Cliff de- 
scending to the beach. The harbour is capacious, 
bordered with broad quays, and numerous fishing- 
boats appear in the roadstead. The more modern 
portion consists of a central street (Newborough), 
and divergent regularly built streets, the principal 
being Queen's on the left (after passing the arch- 
way on entering from the station), and on the 
right St. Nicholas, terminating at the cliff of the 
same name. These and other neighbouring streets, 
and the adjacent square, containing the principal 
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shops and lodging-houses, the Boyal Hotel, the 
Library, and £.eading-room, &c., present in the 
season an animated aspect. St. Nicholas Cliff is 
connected with the Esplanade by means of the 
handsome Cliff Suspension-bridge, which spans a 
deep ravine thickly planted with trees and shrubs, 
and opening out upon the sands. Close to the 
bridge is the Museum, a rotunda of the Doric 
order, containing, together with many other 
objects of local interest, a gigantic skeleton found 
in the neighbourhood. 

The Esplanade is carried along the western cliff, 
and comprises a range of first-class lodging-houses, 
commanding an extensive sea view. In the centre 
is the principal hotel, the Crown, where (as at 
the other hotels) there is a large table d'hote in 
the season. Contiguous to the Esplanade is Bel- 
mont-terrace, a range of superior houses. From 
the Esplanade a well-shaded winding path through 
plantations descends to the Saloon, and its terrace, 
of modern erection, being constructed at the 
elevation of a few feet above the sands, and pro- 
tected by a sea-wall. The Saloon comprises spa- 
cious Assembly-rooms, to which was added, last 
season, a magnificent Music-hall for concerts and 
public balls. An excellent band plays at stated 
hours on the terrace, or, in bad weather, within 
the building. A colonnade for walking in wet 
weather has likewise been recently added. 

Close to the Saloon is the Spa, containing the 
North and South Wells, the water of which does 
not present any remarkable difference as far as 
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its sensible properties are concerned^ its taste being 
slightly saline.* 

At the distance of about a mile inland, behind 
the Esplanade, is Oliver's Mount, a hillock greatly 
resorted to, whence a charming land and sea pros- 
pect may be enjoyed. At its base is the well-con- 
ducted Princess Hotel, the comparative quietude 
of which 18 preferred by many visitors to the 
bustle of the town hotels. 

The less fashionable portion of the town on the 
hill eastward of the castle, has been more recently 
built. The most favourite situations are Butland- 
terrace, and the Marine-road, the houses of which 
front the sea ; a path is continued down to the 
beach. 

The sands at low water constitute a principal 
attraction, the pony chaises with their postilions 
in livery jackets, being there a good deal in 
request. The sea-bathing is excellent, on which 
account Scarborough is greatly frequented. There 
are several good private bath establishments in the 
town^ where salt, common water, or medicated 

* The following table shows, according to the most recent 
analysis, the constitnent parts of a gallon of water of the 
North Well:— 

Chloride of sodiam 26*64 

8alphate of magnesia 141*68 

Sulphide of lime 48*21 

Protoxide of iron 1*48 grains. 

Azotic gas 6*8 cubic inches. 

. The Sonth Well contains a larger amoant of common salt 
(39*63 grains) ; and of sulphate of magnesia (225 grains) to the 
gallon. 
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baths may be obtained. Besides its other cha- 
ritable establishments, Scarborough possesses like- 
wise a sea-bathing infirmary for poor patients, to 
who£je cases this remedy is applicable. 

The mineral waters are a good deal drank in 
the season. The saline constituents are analo- 
gous in kind to the Cheltenham springs, though 
they are in less proportion. The amount of iron 
is much the same in both springs, but from the 
north containing less of the sulphate of magnesia, 
it is more tonic, and is termed the Chalybeate 
Well. Both waters are, however, calculated to 
relieve the same class of complaints, viz., general 
relaxation and debility of the digestive organs, 
with a vitiated state of the secretions, torpidity of 
the liver, chlorosis (where a pure chalybeate would 
not be well borne), several nervous disorders, as 
also scrofulous complaints. In some cases of indi- 
gestion, arising from excess in the pleasures of the 
table, the Scarborough would be no less suitable 
than the Harrogate water, especially when at- 
tended with urinary deposit and general weakness, 
as is not unfrequently the case with persons in the 
decline of life. Eruptions on the surface of the 
body or on the face from the same cause, or from 
poorness of blood, would also most likely be 
removed by these waters. In many cases their 
combination, with tepid or cold sea bathing, is 
advantageous. 

Filey. — Five miles to the west of Scarborough, 
is Filey, with its spacious bay, which is likewise 
greatly resorted to for sea-bathing, and on account 
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of the freshness of the air. The place is of con- 
siderable antiquity, and is said to have been a place 
of resort of the Bomans. It is divided into two 
parts by a deep glen, comprising the old and new 
portions. The Church of St. Oswald is a venerable 
structure, with massive square towers, said to have 
been erected in 1110. 

Filey possesses two large hotels and boarding- 
houses, with others of less note, and numerous 
lodging-houses having a sea view. There are also 
several detached houses and viUas in the immediate 
neighbourhood. It has also its Mechanics' Insti- 
tute, its Library, News-rooms, Baths, and other 
watering-place appliances. A local journal appears 
weekly, comprising a visitors' list. The population 
amounts to about 5,000. The town is sheltered 
from the north-east wind bv the Castle Cliff, and is 
said to enjoy a relatively mild climate in winter ; 
the spring is the most trying season, the space for 
out-door exercise being extremely limited. The 
sands extend to a distance of five miles along the 
base of the clifis, which are lofty and curiously 
indented. The most peculiar feature of the beach 
is Filey Brigg, constituting the northern boundary 
of the bay ; this is a remarkable ridge of rocks, 
projecting nearly half a mile into the sea. It is 
perfectly dry at low water, and forms, says 
the "Guide," "a most agreeable promenade." 
" The spectacle presented by the breaking of the 
waves upon this reef during storms is often very 
magnificent, and when the storms have abated, 
naturalists may pick up abundant and beautiful 
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specimens of the spoils of the sea. Filey has also 
its attractions for the geologist ; the reef itself, 
worn and hoUowed in many places into caves by 
the storms of ages, is an interesting subject for 
study. Fine agates and other pebbles may be 
picked up on the sands. The cliffs contain 
numerous fossil relics of a former world ; this is 
especially the case at Speelon, seven miles to the 
north where the clay is rich in helemmites and 
ammonites in considerable variety." 

Filey presents many advantages for invalids and 
others desirous of an agreeable and quiet place of 
sojourn in apure bracingair for the summer months. 
The top of the cliff called Nab-hill, half a mile 
north of the town, is the Spa ; the water possessing 
aperient and tonic properties, is a good deal drank 
in the season. Its composition has considerable 
analogy with that of Scarborough.* From the 
Spa a fine view is presented of the bay, sea, and 
coast for many miles. 

' * A pint contiuiis — Chloride of sodium, 26*35 ; sulphate magneda, 
6*12; chloride magnesia, 4'45; chloride calcium, 5*15; carbonate 
soda, 7*26 gruns, with a minute portion of iron. 
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CHELTENHAM* 

Cheltenham is situate about the centre of 
Gloucestershire, in the beautiful and fertile valley 
of the Severn, nearly at the base of the Cotswold 
hills, which constitute the north-eastern boundary. 
It stands upon a higher level than the city of 
Gloucester, from which it is distant about a 
quarter of an hour by rail; three hours will 
suffice to reach London — two hours either Bristol 
or Birmingham, the station being midway on the 
line between these important cities. Malvern is 
twenty-two miles, and Leamington and Oxford 
about forty miles distant. The resident popula- 
tion amounts to about 45,000. As a watering 
place Cheltenham is of comparatively recent origin, 
and owes its prosperity mainly to the high repu- 
tation acquired by its waters. It appears, how- 
ever, fk>m historical accounts, to have been a 
place of great antiquity, being mentioned in 
Doomsday Book as a Boyal manor before the 
Conquest, and in 803 a Priory was founded on 
the site, which still retains the name. 

The following account of its aspect at the close 
of the last century is given by the author of the 
" Picturesque and Topographical Account of Chel- 

* For a ftiller aooount the reader is referred to my publication, 
« Cheltenham and its Besonrces," to which the prize offered by 
the Town Council was awarded. 
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tenham" (the Rev. Mr. Fosbroke): "When the 
author first visited Cheltenham, in 1798, the only 
conspicuous objects as to character were Faucon- 
berg House, and a double range of buildings in 
the High-street, above the Plough, which were 
considered the only habitations fit for the recep- 
tion of high wealth and title. The High-street 
was of a motley character, being of all heights, 
forms, and descriptions : a low thatched house, 
with a gable end, and antique bay-windows of 
horn- coloured glass, and leaden reticulations, ad- 
joined a flat dwelling which poked out two shop- 
windows, and looked like a woman with milk- 
pails ; and near this* was a new London three or 
four-storied house, with railed area. The footway 
of the street was partially paved, but towards the 
Gloucester end there was only a gravelled cause- 
way, intersected at short intervals by open, yawn- 
ing drains. Here and there, in the fields near 
the town, new-built houses were seen standing 
alone, looking like persons whistling in solitude, 
and waiting for friends to join them. The roads 
to them had the aspect of canals, where the water 
is let off — indeed, all the roads about the town 
were execrable." 

The annexed sketch may serve to convey a 
tolerably correct idea of the actual condition of 
Cheltenham* and its appliances. The oldest part 
of the town is built on a level plain, whence there 

* The name is said to be derived from the river Ohelt, or, 
according to others, from chylt (day), and ham, a town or 
village. 
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is a gradual ascent southward, to the Lansdown 
and Park districts ; the Pittville quarter being in 
the opposite direction. The houses are substan- 
tially constructed of brick, stuccoed ; and in many 
parts (including Lansdown) of sandstone, which 
hardens on exposure to the air. The streets are 
mostly wide, clean, and airy, being planted in 
several of the new quarters with avenues of trees, 
sufficiently distant from the houses as to afford 
shade in summer, without impeding free ventila- 
tion. The squares are spacious, their area being 
fiUed with trees and evergreens, and the pro- 
menades in the neighbourhood of the wells are 
laid out with great taste. In and around the 
town are several nursery-grounds, open to visitors ; 
through it flows the languid stream of the Chelt. 
The approach through the well-wooded country 
on the London road, and the bustle of the BKgh- 
street in coaching-days, rarely failed to produce a 
highly favourable impression upon the stranger ; 
and at the present time, though there is less ani- 
mation in its leading thoroughfare, yet the general 
aspect of the town, its white, clean-looking houses, 
numerous detached villas, gardens, and pleasure- 
grounds, present an aspect of lightness and cheer- 
fulness seldom met with. Passing Oxford-parade, 
Berkeley-place, the Priory, the Belle Vue Hotel, 
on the right, Keynsham Bank, and many resi- 
dences separated from the road by lawns on the 
left, the High-street is entered ; the houses at this 
part being of irregular height, and the shops of a 
somewhat inferior kind. The principal part of 
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the street between Cambray and St. George's- 
place is lined witb handsome shops, and includes 
some of the chief points of re-union — ^the Assembly 
Booms, the Plough, the George, the Hoyal and 
Fleece Hotels, Williams's and Davies's libraries 
and Beading-rooms, the Town Hall, Market- 
place, &c. Adjacent stands the parish church, 
St. Mary's, of which the tapering spire is the 
most conspicuous object in a distant view. Below 
St. George's-place the street is continued for 
nearly half a mile, several of the houses having 
an antiquated appearance, with low, shelving 
roofs, serving to convey an idea of what Chelten- 
ham was in former days. At the extremity of 
the street is the new Church of St. Peter, built in 
the ancient Norman style, the interior of which is 
greatly admired. 

Diverging from the High-street, at its upper 
part, on the left, are Cambray-place, leading to 
the Bath-road, Bodney-terrace, and other ranges 
of houses, terminating at a comer of Imperial- 
square, which encloses an extensive area disposed 
in nursery-grounds; one side being occupied by 
the Queen's Hotel, and the buildings therewith 
connected, of comparatively recent erection, on 
the site of the Imperial Spa. Standing on ele- 
vated ground, a fine view is presented from its 
upper windows of the whole extent of the Pro- 
menade, its broad road and pavement shaded by 
an arching avenue of trees ; its private residences, 
of various size and style of architecture, being in 
continuous ranges on the left ; detached smaller 
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class houses (several with shops) on the right, with 
a portion of the town beyond, and the back-ground 
of distant hills, constituting altogether a pleas- 
ing coup d'ml. Midway towards High-street is 
the former fa9ade of the Imperial Spa. From 
this corner, a road to the left leads past the 
entrance of the Old Well- walk to the Royal Well- 
terrace, a range of new houses on the Bays Hill 
Estate. Lower down, on the Promenade, is the 
Imperial Club ; on the opposite side the classical 
portico of the Literary and Philosophical Institu- 
tion is the most prominent object. Behind the 
Promenade, and continuous with the Old Well- 
walk, is the Royal-crescent, built in Cheltenham's 
earlier days. 

Re-ascending the Promenade, above the Queen's, 
on the right is an Arcade and the Montpelier 
Avenue, the trees on one side having been replaced 
of late years by shops for the sale of articles of 
taste. At the end of the Avenue is the Rotunda 
Pump-room, where the waters of MontpeKer Spa 
are dispensed, and where concerts and other enter- 
tainments are occasionally given. Across the road 
are the gardens belonging to this establishment, 
where an excellent band is in attendance, at stated 
hours. Higher up, on the right, is the Lansdowne 
quarter, consisting of private houses (several being 
let to visitors), many with verandahs and conser- 
vatories, separated from the road by lawns planted 
with evergreens. Lansdown-place is a long 
range of first-class houses, on the Gloucester-road, 
terminated by a hotel of the same name, and 

H 
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haTing a southern aspect. The houses on the 
terrace are adapted to the reception of moderate- 
sized families, and look towards the west. Beyond, 
and separated from the terrace by a few acres 
of building land, is Christ Church, an elegant 
structure, forming a prominent feature in a dis- 
tant view of the town. Behind, and isolated on 
a slight elevation, lately stood Fauconberg House, 
now replaced by handsome villas. The Lans- 
down-crescent houses are smaller than those on 
the Terrace, and have more of northerly aspect. 
The Parade houses are on a still smaller scale. 
On Suffolk Lawn are several good-sized villas, 
occupied by residents ; and opposite, a handsome 
range, built in a peculiar style, Lypiatt-terrace, 
has more recently been erected. Other residences 
have sprung up of late years in this locality— 
the Douro Yillas, the Royal Parade, the Queen's 
Parade — ^leading down to the Royal Well-terrace^ 
&c. Mental recreation is afforded to the inhabi- 
tants of this district by Davies' Library and well- 
supplied reading-room. 

To the left of the Montpelier, is Suffolk-square, 
a range of houses looking south on one side, those 
on the other sides being detached with intervening 
grounds. St. James's Church forms one angle 
of this square, whence houses and villas are con- 
tinued nearly up to the Park Estate, which is sur- 
rounded by detached viUas, tenanted by residents. 

Taking an opposite direction from High-street, 
along Winchcomb, or Pittville and Portland- 
streets, which contain many desirable houses. 
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though on a small scale, we amye at the Pitt- 
ville quarter, of which the best portions are 
Segrave-place, and the villas in its immediate* 
neighbourhood, extending along the grounds half- 
way up to the Pump-room, which stands on 
a commanding eminence at their extremity. 
St. Margaret's-terrace, Pittville and Blenheim- 
parades, Clarence and Wellington-squares, are 
also favourite localities, being for the most part 
occupied by permanent residents. The chief 
public buildings in this quarter are Trinity 
Church, the Masonic Hall, and Female Orphan 
Asylum. 

The town is seen to great advantage on a clear 
day from any of the elevated points in the neigh- 
bourhood: a near view will perhaps be best 
obtained from the dome of the Pittville Pump- 
room or from Battledown-hill. For a more ex- 
tensive view, including great portion of the varied 
and rich surrounding country, the road on Leck- 
hampton-hill is one of the best spots, whence the 
prospect is bounded on the west by the Malvern 
hills, the village and adjacent houses being dis- 
tinctly perceptible. About two miles further on, 
near Birdlip, a still more extensive panorama is 
displayed, which is thus graphically described by 
Mr. Gilpin, Registrar to the Royal Society, in his 
northern tour : " I know not that I was ever more 
struck with the singularity and grandeur of any 
landscape. The vale of Severn was spread before 
us. Perhaps nowhere in England, a distance so 
rich and at the same time so extensive can be 

H 2 
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found. We had a yiew of it almost from one end 
to the other, winding through the space of many 
leagues in a direction nearly from west to north. 
The eye was lost in the profusion of ohjects which 
were thrown at once before it, and ran wild, as it 
were, oyer the expanse with rapture and astonish- 
ment, before it could compose itself to make any 
coherent observations. To the north we looked 
up the yale along the course of the Seyem ; the 
town of Cheltenham lay below at the distance of 
two or three miles. The yale appeared afterwards 
confined between the limits of Bredon-hill on the 
right and Malyem on the left ; right between 
these lies Tewkesbury, bosomed in woods in the 
middle of the yale, the great church eyen at this 
distance appearing ; a little to the right, but in 
distance yery remote, we may see the towers of 
Worcester, if the day be clear, especially if some 
accidental gleam of light relieye them from the 
hills of Shropshire, which close the scene. Between 
B.obin's-wood and Churchdown the great object of 
the yale is Gloucester, which appears rising oyer 
rich woody scenes ; beyond Gloucester the eye still 
pursues the yale into remote distance, till it unites 
with a range of mountains.'^ 

Oleeye-hill, at the opposite end of the Cotswolds, 
is another point whence an extensiye prospect 
may be enjoyed. On this hill is the race-course, 
at its base lies Southam, Lord EUenborough's 
residence, and nearer Cheltenham is the neat village 
of Frestbury, one of the most favourite places of 
resort on holidays. 
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The environs abound in pleasant walks and 
rides. Of the places to which excursions are most 
frequently made, besides Cleeve-hill, Prestbury, 
and Southam (the interior of which contains some 
interesting objects), may be mentioned, Winch- 
comb, with the ruins of Sudeley Castle in its 
immediate neighbourhood ; the Glenfall ; the vil- 
lage of Charlton ; the Seven Springs (the source 
of the Thames), on the Cirencester-road ; the 
picturesque villages of Leckhampton and Birdlip ; 
Witcombe, celebrated for its Roman antiquities 
and tessellated pavements ; Cranham-wood, &c. 

The Literary and Philosophical Institution on 
the Promenade contains a spacious theatre, where 
lectures are delivered on various subjects of science 
and art by lecturers of repute, and occasionally by 
amateurs ; a museum of natural history and objects 
of antiquity found in the neighbourhood ; a library 
of reference, and a reading-room. 

Thirlestane House, on the Bath-road, till lately 
the residence of Lord Northwick, constitutes a 
principal object of attraction, on account of its fine 
gallery of pictures. 

The Proprietary College adjacent to Thirlestane 
House is a large and handsome edifice, of recent 
erection, with central tower, standing prominently 
out among the conspicuous objects of the town. 
This institution was founded several years ago, its 
object being to provide for the sons of noblemen 
and gentlemen a sound, classical, and general 
education on moderate terms, and in unison with 
the principles of the Established Church. This 
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College deservedly enjoys a Hgh reputation. 
Many of the pupils have considerably distin- 
guished themselves. Asimilar institution has lately 
been formed for the education of young ladies. 

The Assembly-rooms may rank among the best 
in the kingdom. The spacious ball-room is weU 
ventilated, and is admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose. The public balls once a week in the winter 
season are well attended. Private balls are like- 
wise not unfrequently given in the rooms, as also 
concerts and otiber occasional entertainments. In 
this building is the club, which includes a large 
proportion of the leading gentry of the town and 
environs ; visitors being admitted on introduction 
for a month. 

The Old Wells are south of the town; the 
ground is agreeably laid out, and the fine avenue 
of the promenade is celebrated, having been, in 
Cheltenham's early days, the chief place of resort for 
water drinkers. The new and handsome Pump- 
room (the largest public room in Cheltenham) has 
lately been erected ; a stage being raised at one 
end for concerts, theatrical, and other entertain- 
ments. Pyrotechnic, floral, or other out-door ex- 
hibitions, are occasionally given in the summer 
season ; and, in the winter, musical promenades 
take place within the room. The Old Well is 
close to the building ; the other wells are at a short 
distance, the water being conveyed through pipes 
to the pumps. The wells most used are No. 1 
(Old Well), No. 2 (sulphuretted sahne), and No. 4 
(strong saline). The water is not disagreeably 
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saline to the taste ; a few gas-bubbles escape when 
it is held in the glass. The other waters have a 
less perceptibly saline taste : the sulphurous im- 
pregnation of this and the other sulphuretted 
waters is very slight, and the odour evanescent. 

The MontpeKer Pump-room, with its dome 
standing on elevated ground, forms a conspicuous 
object in a view from the south. With the excep- 
tion of a more or less marked saline taste, the 
waters of the different weUs do not materially vary 
in their physical properties. At this establishment 
there are occasional evening promenades, concerts, 
and other amusements. An oblong promenade- 
room adjoins the Pump-room, and a colonnade 
extends along its fa9ade. 

The Cambray Pump-room is a small, neat, 
octagonal building, at one corner of Imperial 
Square : here are dispensed a saline water not 
dissimilar from those at the other wells — and 
an efficient chalybeate, which is more in request. 

At the Spa, at the entrance of the Park, where 
a small pump-room has been erected, the saline 
water is very analogous to that of the other wells, 
but appears to be somewhat stronger. 

The PittviUe Pump-room is a splendid edifice, 
a short distance north of High-street, on Marie- 
hill, and overlooking its extensive grounds, the 
town and environs. The facade is 130 feet long, 
the length of the pump-room being 90 feet — its 
width 80. It is sometimes used for exhibitions, 
&c. The strong saline water is obtained from five 
wells, under the building, and connected by pipes 
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with the shaft, or pump- well. A good deal of the 
water is bottled, and sent both into the town and 
to other parts. The pleasure-grounds comprise a 
considerable area, are disposed with much taste, 
and contain a great variety of trees and shrubs, 
several of which are indigenous to warm latitudes; 
a piece of water, crossed by bridges, and orna- 
mented by swans, at one end of the grounds, adds 
much to the general effect. Occasional flower 
shows are held here in the summer season. 

Cheltenham may be regarded as one of the most 
desirable places in England for a permanent resi- 
dence, or for a few months' sojourn, possessing as 
it does so many resources for occupation and 
amusement. Provisions and fuel are abundant ; 
house -rent is moderate, being much lower than it 
was some years ago; and furnished houses and 
apartments may be obtained at a reasonable rentaL 
During the winter season Cheltenham has a repu- 
tation for hospitality and gaiety — sociable dinners 
and evening parties being of daily occurrence. At 
this season the hounds and packs of harriers hunt 
on stated days, affording the gratification of this 
pastime to sportsmen. Lectures on various subjects 
of general interest, concerts, and other entertain- 
ments, are necessarily, as at all first-rate watering 
places, of frequent occurrence. 

Cheltenham is, on the whole, a healthy place of 
residence; it has not been subject to disastrous 
epidemics, and the inhabitants are generally long- 
lived. It agrees very well with many invalids 
and others who have passed a large portion of their 
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lives in tropical climates. The heat in July and 
August is oppressive, on which account many of 
the inhabitants absent themselves from home 
during these months. The climate in winter is 
generally mild and free from high winds. The 
following topographical notice is given by a local 
authority : " Cheltenham is situated on the base 
of those hills which form its north-eastern boun- 
dary, and is thus protected from the chilling blasts 
which come from that quarter. Its surface is 
elevated 165 feet above Gloucester; the valley 
being open only to the west and south-west, causes 
the wind from that quarter to assimie rather a 
cold character, especially when veering toward the 
north ; but, as westerly winds generally prevail 
most in summer, they are upon the whole salutary 
breezes. At the same time the funnel shape of 
the valley, with a large river in its centre, elicits 
currents of air, which ventilate the atmosphere, 
and contribute largely to the purity and salubrity 
of the climate. The soil, though in some places 
consisting of a brown or blue clay, which is wet 
in the winter, must in general be considered as 
dry, especially in situations having a great quantity 
of calcareous matter. The greatest part of the 
town is built upon a keen sand, and the streets 
become dry half an hour after showers of rain ; but 
the roads in the vicinity are pulpy and wet, not 
from uncommon humidity of climate, but from 
their being made with the soft calcareous stones 
of the neighbouring mountains." 

According to the " Cheltenham Guide," the 

H 3 
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average temperature of the year from 1830 to 
1837 was 60*21®, the thermometrical average 
being 65® mean maximum, 21*3® mean minimum, 
which suffices to indicate the mildness of the 
climate. ''The general temperature is less 
subject to extremes of heat and cold than that 
of London, the average relative prevalence of 
wind during these seven years was, east wind 28 
days, west 45 days, north 35 days, south 50 days ; 
and while the north-west prevailed but 33 days, 
the south-west were equal to 97 days in each 
year; the average fall of rain was 33 inches.* 
Spring sets in at Cheltenham, and vegetation is 
in a state of great forwardness, early in the year. 
About the end of April, and during May and June, 
the nightingales may be heard in various parts of 
the environs." 

Mr. Nash, in his ''Medical Topography of 
Cheltenham," remarked, respecting the climate: 
'' Cheltenham, like other places in the immediate 
vicinity of hills, possesses, in proportion to other 
localities, rather a moist climate, from being ex- 
posed to the action of southerly winds charged 
with aqueous vapours, which come sweeping up 
the vale of Gloucester. As the summits of the 
Cotswold are always colder than the valley by 
ten degrees or more, the winds saturated with 
moisture, deposit their contents in the shape of 
rain, immediately on reaching the colder strata of 
air blowing over the tops of these hills. 

* This is very little more than falls on the south toast* 
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" From the results of statistical tables, we ascer- 
tain that the climate of Cheltenham is very nearly 
on a par with that of the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, while, in winter, it is nearly three degrees 
warmer ; but that it is superior to the latter in 
equability, having a smaller range of thermometer, 
both annual and monthly. The summer tempera- 
ture of Cheltenham is two degrees cooler than 
that of London. Bain falls in greater quantity 
at Cheltenham, but much less frequently than in 
London ; the average amount of the former being 
33 inches, at the latter 25 : but in London rain 
falls on 178 days in the year, whereas at Chelten- 
ham, only on 110." 

A resident physician, Dr. Qibney, remarks: 
" The town is so sheltered by hills from the north 
and east winds, that consumption and winter 
coughs are less prevalent than at other places, and 
the hills are at such a distance as to attract a great 
proportion of the moisture which would otherwise 
impair the salubrity of the air of the town. The 
winds most common are from the south and west, 
which are esteemed the least prejudicial to health ; 
these winds prevail nearly two-thirds of the year." 

According to Dr. Fosbroke's deductions, the 
north wind generally brings clouded and foggy 
weather. During the prevalence of the north- 
east, the weather is generally pretty fine and dry, 
but, like the east and north-west, it brings the 
greatest cold. The east, though at no time a 
frequent wind, blows most from March to June, 
and about the autumn. The south-east, which 
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prevails mostly from February to May, brings 
clouded, foggy, and very cold weather ; the foggy 
south, puffing wind and rain, blows about five 
weeks, nearly the same number of days in every 
month, and rather most in autumn. 

The class of persons to whom the climate of 
Cheltenham would be suited in winter, or through- 
out the year, are the majority of people who 
enjoy tolerable health, those in advanced life, many 
young persons, and a large proportion of patients 
labouring under pulmonary complaints, to whom 
the air of Devonshire might be too relaxing, 
those suffering from dyspepsia with the character 
of irritabiUty, and other invaUds whose health 
has been impaired by a long residence in unhealthy 
climates. On the other hand, where a dry or 
bracing atmosphere is required, as in many rheu- 
matic and gouty affections, scrofulous complaints 
in children of torpid habit and languid circulation, 
nervous hypochondriasis, &c., the winter climate 
of Cheltenham would not be so advisable as that 
of some other localities. Patients of this descrip- 
tion would, however, often be benefited by a 
course of the waters in spring, summer, and early 
autumn. 

The waters of Cheltenham are restricted to the 
internal administration. The springs are numerous, 
and though for the most part resembling each 
other, as to the nature of their constituents, they 
yet present considerable differences in the relative 
proportion of their ingredients. They are rich in 
muriate and sulphate of soda ; several of them con- 
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tain a small portion of iron, and iodine has lately 
been detected in them. They are but slightly 
gaseous, and though two or three of them have, 
when first drawn, a slight odour of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, it soon passes off, probably depending 
upon the water passing through soils containing 
matter in a state of decomposition. 

The following analysis of the springs of the Old 
Well shows the amount of 

Saline contents in a Pint of Water. 





No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


Muriate of soda 


. 58-20 


22-60 


17-60 


47-80 


Muriate of lime 


. 6-21 


3-68 


308 


4-29 


Muriate of magnesia 


. 2-54 


516 


3-30 


7-30 


Sulphate of soda . 


. 14-56 


52-32 


43-20 


59-20 



Grains . 81*51 83*76 6718 11859 

According to the more recent analysis of Messrs. 
Abel and Rowney, of the Royal College of Che- 
mistry, which is given at length in my " Essay 
on Cheltenham," No. 1 of the Old Well contains 
in the imperial gallon, 234 grains of sulphate of 
soda, about 230 muriate of soda, 52 muriate of 
magnesia, 22 carbonate of lime, with smaller pro- 
portions of muriate and bromate of lime, organic 
matter, &c., with 32 cubic inches of free carbonic 
acid. No. 4 contains in the same quantity of 
water only 95 grains of sulphate of soda, but more 
than twice the amount of muriate of soda (590) 
than is contained in No. 1. So that it is alto- 
gether much richer in salts. The other ingredients, 
as also the carbonic acid^ exist in smaller pro- 
portions. 
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The Montpelier Spa waters, analysed by Mr. 
Cooper, yielded results differing in some measure 
from those obtained by previous examinations. 

The annexed table shows the amount of contents 
in a pint of water from each of the springs of this 
establishment : — 

No. 1. No. S. No 8. No. 4. No. 4 A. No. 5. No. 0. 



Muriate of soda .... 


27-0 


35-3 


32-3 


52*4 


51-4 


9-7 


68-7 


Sulphate of soda .. 


147 


28-4 


26-5 


17-2 


14-0 


— 


12-8 


Sulphate of magnesia 


40 


72 


6-1 


14-2 


171 


47*0 


__ 


Sulphate of lime ... 


1-3 


31 


3-3 


2-7 


21 


31 


2*0 


Bicarbonate of soda 


11 


— 


— 


12 


2-4 


1-7 


1*8 


Oxide of iron .*..... 


03 


0-42 


0*41 


— 


-> 


0-4 


_ 


Hydriod. of soda . • 


trace 


Old 


0(5 


trace 


0-25 


35 


0-2 


Mnriateoflime .... 


— 


— 


— 


— 


8-3 


131 


9*8 


Muriate of mascnesla 


— 


^ 


— 


*- 


7-6 


10*5 


4*5 


Carb. of lime & ma^. 


— 


— 


— 


11 


32 


— 


— 


Grains .... 


48-4 


74-57 


68-76 


88*8 


106*26 


85*85 


88*8 








Cubic inches. 






Carbonic acid gas .. 


85 


0-4 


0*4 


14 


1-16 


12 


-I 
07, 


Sulphuret hydrogen 


— . 


1-6 


07 


~. 


trace 


«. 





This variety in the relative proportions of the 
mineralising ingredients of the different springs 
enables the practitioner to adapt them to different 
indications in particular cases, though many 
persons are guided in the selection of a spring by 
fashion or caprice, more than by other considera- 
tions, and prefer acting on their own judgment to 
consulting a professional adviser. In general, 
from half a pint to a pint of the water, taken 
before breakfast, will produce some effects on the 
bowels or kidneys, varying according to the spring 
employed, the constitution of the individual, and 
other circumstances. 

The Pittville Spa waters contain, according to 
the analysis of Messrs. Abel and Rowney, 480 
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grams of muriate of soda, and 112 of sulphate of 
soda> with minute proportions of other salts, and 16 
cubic inches of free carbonic acid to the gallon. 

Besides its saline springs, Cheltenham possesses 
two chalybeate ones, which, like others of the 
same class, have a disagreeably inky taste, and are 
somewhat dark coloured * From their not con- 
taining much carbonic acid, they do not sparkle, 
and are soon decomposed on exposure to the atmo- 
sphere. According to the analysis made some 
years ago, a wine gallon of the Cambray spring 
contains : — 





Grains. 


Carbonate of iron . . . . 


7-05 


Muriate of lime and magnesia 


15-50 


Muriate and sulphate of soda . 


24 


Sulphate of lime . . . . 


9 


Carbonates of magnesia and lime 


8-95 




64-60 


C 


ubic inches 


Carbonic acid .... 


. 24 



If this analysis be correct, which I very much 
doubt, this spring would be the most powerful of 
the kind in England, and would greatly exceed 
that of Tunbridge Wells, both in the amount of 
iron and salts, as also of carbonic acid. At all 
events, these springs are evidently strongly chaly- 
beate, and are applicable to several of the cases in 
which waters of this class are indicated. 

* The Cambray pore saline contains 51 grains of muriate of 
soda, 17 of the salphate, and 8 of muriate of lime to the pint, 
with but a traee of iron. 
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Compared with the Continental springs of the 
same class, those of Cheltenham may be likened 
to Sedlitz, Seidschutz, and Piillna ; but they con- 
tain less of the aperient salts, and on this account, 
as also from the addition of the iron, they may be 
taken for a longer period without inducing the 
debilitating effects likely to result from a pro- 
longed course of the above-named Continental 
springs. Some of the Cheltenham springs re- 
semble, in point of temperature and amount of 
constituents, the saline springs of Homburg, 
Marienbad, and the Salzquelle, at Franzensbrunn. 
They contain, however, but little carbonic acid, 
while this gas is very abundant in the Continental 
springs, which circumstance must have a very 
material influence upon their operation. Some 
gouty patients, of a plethoric or irritable habit, 
and some of those affected with Amctional de- 
rangement of the liver and digestive powers, in- 
duced by too free living, or from a long residence 
in imhealthy climates, would be likely to derive 
more advantage from a course of Cheltenham 
waters than from the more gaseous springs, in 
which iron forms a larger constituent part. 

The English waters which in composition ap- 
proach nearest to Cheltenham, are those of Scar- 
borough and Leamington. In the latter, how- 
ever, if the old analysis is to be depended upon 
(which I should very much doubt), the sulphate 
and muriate of soda would appear to be in about* 
equal proportions — ^forty grains to the pint ; the 
muriate of lime (which in the Cheltenham is in 
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comparatively small proportion) amounting to 
twenty grains. The saline constituents of the 
Scarborough are in less proportion than in the 
Cheltenham waters. The South Well contains 
most salts, and is, therefore, more aperient than 
the north well, the proportion of iron being the 
same in both. There is not much analogy in 
composition between the Harrogate and Chelten- 
ham waters ; the former consisting of a large pro- 
portion of the muriate of soda, the muriates of 
lime and magnesia, but none of the sulphate. The 
former salt exists in the proportion of one hundred 
grains to the pint, the two latter combined not 
amounting to a grain (of the Old Well). The 
saline chalybeate (or what is called the Chelten- 
ham water) at Harrogate, contains the above- 
mentioned salts in smaller proportion than in the 
Old Well, but it possesses more than half a grain 
to the pint, and a stronger impregnation of car- 
bonic acid. 

The direct chalybeate water of Harrogate does 
not materially differ, in composition and action, 
from that of Cheltenham. 

The Cheltenham waters are highly efficacious in 
many cases of derangement of the digestive appa- 
ratus, with inadequate or vitiated secretions, 
accompanied with eruptions on the skin, especially 
about the face ; both on account of their aperient 
and alterative properties. From the manner in 
which the Cheltenham water was formerly taken, 
its efficacy would appear to have been considered 
proportionate to the active effects which it pro- 
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duced ; and I have no doubt this error tended 
greatly to its deterioration in public estimation. 

Dr. Gibney justly observes on this point: 
^' There are some persons upon whom a large 
quantity does not act sufficiently, to obviate which 
it has been thought necessary to add to each dose 
either a strong solution of the crystallised Chel- 
tenham salts, or else what is denominated conoen^- 
trated water, which consists in evaporating the 
natural water until some of the earthy salts are 
deposited. In both instances this practice should 
be considered injudicious, as neither the solution 
nor the concentrated water has the genuine pro- 
perties of the natural springs. Were the waters 
evaporated regularly and to a certain extent, and 
the solution given by a graduated measure, the 
quantity being regulated by the constitution of 
the patient, or the nature of the disease — ^were 
there, in fact, any definite rules to be observed in 
the exhibition of this solution, some apology might 
be made for its use ; but when we consider that it 
is always given at the discretion of the pumper, 
who is equally bountiful in diseases of the most 
opposite characters, too much cannot be said 
against this innovation. It must, moreover, be 
considered, that this addition is both forbidding 
to the taste and unfriendly in its effects upon the 
tender coats of the stomach, causing oppression, 
heat, thirst, and an acid discharge, a circumstance 
to be expected from a fluid in such large quanti- 
ties, and at the same time so nauseous.'^ 

The alterative action of the water would be 
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better obtained by the waters being sipped slowly, 
instead of being tossed off like a dose of physic, as 
is generally done. By drinking the water slowly 
and at the natural temperature, each portion that 
is swallowed comes successively into contact with 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, and acts as 
an alterative and tonic; much of the bracing 
quality of the water depending upon its low tem- 
perature, and being lost by warming, which must 
also have the effect of in some measure deccon* 
posing it. 

There are some other diseases in which the 
Cheltenham springs may be used with advantage, 
as deposition of gravel in the urine, of the lithic 
acid variety, which so often depends upon a 
disordered state of the assimilative powers; 
amenorhsea and chlorosis, where a faulty con- 
dition of the digestive organ exists. Persons 
who have lived in India, and other tropical cli- 
mates, who have been accustomed to take large 
doses of mercury, will generally derive benefit 
£rom the waters, and may occasionally require a 
dose of this medicine, though its too frequent 
repetition is not to be recommended during a 
course of the waters. Such persons would rather 
seek to derive advantage from the tonic than from 
the aperient qualities of the waters, and obviate 
the necessity for purgatives by abstemiousness in 
point of diet, and the avoidance of highly-seasoned 
dishes. 

Another class of cases in which the Cheltenham 
waters are calculated to be of great benefit are the 
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nervous, of the erethetic, but more especially of the 
depressive character, with general want of tone 
and lowness of spirits, such states being usually 
connected with disorder of the alimentary and 
uterine functions, either as a cause or a conse- 
quence, when such complaints have been induced 
by moral impressions of a painful nature. Here 
also a congestive state of internal organs will be 
best removed, and cheerfulness restored, by means 
of the gradual action of the water upon the system, 
than from very active eflfects produced at the time. 
As regards choice of situation, either for a 
yearly residence, or for the summer or winter 
season, each portion of the town has its respective 
advantages, according to different tastes and pecu- 
liarities of constitution.* The Promenade, High- 
street, Imperial-square, and especially Pittville, 
are warmer in summer, but more sheltered in 
winter than the Lansdown district ; the aspect of 
the various ranges of houses in this locality has 
already been stated. The largest houses on the 
Promenade have an eastern aspect, on which 
account they are less eligible in winter than the 
north and east sides of Imperial-square, which, 
consequently, have a southern and western aspect. 
Montpelier Spa-buildings, Oriel-terrace, Rodney- 
terrace, and Oambray, may also be enumerated as 
sheltered winter locaUties, consequently less dry 
and bracing than the Lansdown. Suffolk-square 
and its immediate neighbourhood is a good posi- 

* Pittville is considered to be a qtdeter quarter than the Mont- 
pelier and Lansdown, which is more reputed for gaiety* 
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tion for a permanent residence, the soil being 
drier from the thick bed of gravel overlying the 
clay; the same may be said of the Pittville quarter, 
which is for the most part occupied by permanent 
residents. Seagrave-place, Clarence and "Wel- 
lington-squares, are sheltered winter positions in 
this quarter. The Eoyal Well and Bays Hill- 
terrace houses are likewise favourite positions. 
The Park Villas on the higher grounds are not 
unsuitable residences for persons in health, and 
the same may be said of the many detached houses 
outskirting the town. The Old Crescent is shel-* 
tered, but moister than the higher localities ; many 
invalids, however, find it not unsuited to them. 
The Priory and its neighbourhood are drier and 
the air lighter than in the last-mentioned locali- 
ties ; the higher portion of the Bath-road, near 
the College, is a healthy and airy position. 



1 
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MALVERN. 

Malyern has greatly increased in siise of late 
years. Its resident population may be reckoned 
at between 4,000 and 5,000, and it is now con- 
nected with Worcester by rail. The yillt^ of 
Little Malvern is about three miles distant from 
Oreat Malvern — Malvern Wells being a mile and 
a half, and North Malvern about half a mile in 
the opposite direction — ^situate on the deeKvity of 
one of the range of the hills, the highest point of 
which — the Worcestershire Beacon — ^is 1,300 feet 
above the plain. It commands an extensive 
prospect over the beautifully wooded and varied 
scenery of Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and a 
part of Wales. Beneath lies the vale of Evesham, 
and at a few miles distance is seen the city of 
Worcester. On account of the beauty and coolness 
of its position, and the purity of its air, Malvern 
is greatly resorted to in the summer and autumnal 
seasons ; but from the deficiency of shade the sun 
is powerfully felt in the middle of the day, and 
from its early sinking behind the hill the after- 
noons and evenings are comparatively cool. The 
temperature is not relatively low in winter ; but 
as the place has an eastern aspect winds from this 
quarter are at times severely experienced at this 
season, and in the spring months. The houses, 
built in the villa style, and of various kinds of 
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architecture, being interspersed among gardens 
and plantations, present a cheerful aspect. A 
large proportion of the newly-erected ones are 
occupied by permanent residents, but the great 
majority are adapted for the accommodation of 
visitors. The more ancient and central portion is 
on and around a terrace overlooking the Abbey 
(Mount Pleasant), where is the Bellevue Hotel, the 
Foley Arms Family Hotel, the baths, Graefenburg 
House (the original hydropathic establishment). 
Lamb's Library, the Post Office, and the principal 
shops, the upper part of the houses being let for 
lodgings. The road eastward, leading to North 
Malvern and Worcester, is bordered for some dis- 
tance with detached villas, beyond which is the 
church, erected some years ago. The chief object 
of interest in Malvern, is, however, the fine old 
Abbey, surrounded by its burial-ground, and built 
on the site of the Priory, which dates from the 
year 1100. The adjacent gateway, still in good 
preservation, is a fine monument of antiquity; 
immediately beyond the arch are the Abbey first- 
class Boarding House, Dr. Wilson's establishment, 
and several houses let to visitors. Detached resi- 
dences of various forms and sizes, mostly of the 
Elizabethan style, each having its separate name, 
extend to a considerable distance westward along 
the road (Lower Southfield). On the lower road, 
eastward of the Abbey, several villas of less pre- 
tension occupy an agreeable position. In this part 
are Montrose Boarding House and Beauchamp 
Hotel, at the comer of Church-street, which is 
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continuous with Bamard's-Gh-een road, along 
which are likewise several newly-erected villas. 

The road from Mount Pleasant to Malvern 
Wells is bordered on the left, for some distance, 
by some good houses (including Dr. Gully's esta- 
blishment), on the right by an avenue of trees, 
beyond which there are no more buildings tiU we 
approach the Wells, when a primitive roadside 
inn first presents itself. Beyond this, a little 
above the road, and surrounded by its grounds, is 
a family hotel. Beyond, and still higher on the 
hill, is the Well-house, for many years a boarding- 
house, but recently transformed into a hydropathic 
establishment. Kot far from this is the Holy 
Well, to which, in former times, miraculous 
virtues were ascribed. The houses at the Wells 
lie on the left side of the road, are smaller than 
those of Malvern, but are convenient, and have 
gardens attached. At the Airther end of the row 
is the neat ivy-covered church. This portion has 
been but little altered of late years, there having 
been obstacles to the ground on the opposite side 
of the road being available for building: these, 
however, it would appear, are now removed, and 
the WeUs may soon be expected to increase. 
Having less of an eastern aspect, this part is said 
to be warmer in winter than Great Malvern ; but 
there must be a great want of resources for occu- 
pation or recreation at this season. 

From Mount Pleasant, a winding path leads up 
to St. Ann's Well, which is greatly frequented by 
drinkers at an early hour in the morning, when a 
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musical band is in attendance. The ascent is en- 
livened by varied views of the plain, and beyond 
the well is continued up the hill, whence the 
whole range and the subjacent country are pre- 
sented to the view. ** The chain of elevations de- 
nominated the Malvern Hills/' says Dr. Addison, 
who resided here, " runs in a direction nearly north 
and south for a distance of almost nine miles, the 
northernmost extremity of which is about seven 
miles and a half south-west of the citv of Wor- 
cester, being the highest and boldest. The sum- 
mits of the Malvern hills attain to a height of 
between fourteen and fifteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, rising up in several places in 
a pointed and conical manner ; in others, running 
along in a narrow and undulating ridge, and their 
sides sloping down in a broken and precipitous 
descent, render the outline of the whole remark- 
ably picturesque ; while the deep ravines, which 
in numerous places intersect the masses composing 
the chain, present a grand and romantic appear- 
ance, when they suddenly burst upon the view. 

" Malvern is, perhaps, one of the most healthy 
and delightful spots in the kingdom, and possesses 
advantages very rarely indeed to be found com- 
bined elsewhere. Nature seems to have unfolded 
her choicest beauties in the surrounding scenery, 
and to have collected here everything that can 
delight the eye or engage the imagination. The 
air has always been justly celebrated for its great 
purity and invigorating quality ; the healthiness 
of its topographical situation has been acknow- 

I 
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ledged by all who have resorted to it ; whilst its 
salutary and wholesome water holds out a para- 
mount inducement to those who are suffering from 
bodily infirmity." 

A recent writer remarks of the view from the 
summit of the Beacon : " It is a very rare spec- 
tacle indeed, for the whole circle is an unbroken 
horizon. This beautiful chain runs through the 
centre here, like a vertebral column, like a back- 
bone in the midst of the country ; and you have 
now Herefordshire at your feet on the one side, 
and Worcestershire in the valley, on the other. 
On the one side, an almost unbroken level, not 
merely of agricultural fields, but of cities, the 
centres of some importance and power. Tran- 
quillity and peace lift up a gentle voice from the 
vale of Severn ; sublimity and awe from the 
broken hills of Herefordshire. From this poiut, 
on which we now stand, we may see, on the Here- 
fordshire side, Monmouth, Brecknockshire, Radnor, 
Salop ; and, on the Worcestershire side, part of 
Salop, Stafford, Warwick, Oxford, and Gloucester. 
Wherever we turn our eye from this spot, associ- 
ations rise to the mind, interesting, classical, and 
historical." * 

The springs of Malvern can scarcely be termed 
mineral, the water containing not more than a 
grain of saline substance to the pint. It has, how- 
ever, a local reputation, and has long been used 
medicinally, by the people of the neighbourhood. 



• » 



The Metropolis of the Water-Cnre." 1658. 
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When drunk, its use is in some intances attended 
with nausea, drowsiness, vertigo, and headache ; 
which a physician of the last century. Dr. Wall, 
ascribed to the great ease and rapidity with which 
a liquid in a state of so great purity, enters the 
absorbent system, and thus induces a temporary 
plethora. A standard German writer on mineral 
waters observes, with respect to pure and slightly 
mineralised ones, though his remark applies more 
particularly to thermal springs, "The purer a 
water is, so much the greater is its solvent power ; 
it is more easily absorbed, it excites the vascular 
system, causing a greater degree of vital action, 
and of feverish reaction, and crises in the secreting 
organs." * 

The symptoms thus occasioned subside, how- 
ever, in a day or two, and may always be removed 
by the exhibition of a mild laxative. Dr. Wall 
considered the application of the Malvern water 
to be very beneficial in painful scrofulous ulcera- 
tions, attended with local irritation and fever ; as 
also in a dry state of skin with fissures.f This 

* Vetter. Heilqnellenlehre. Berlin, 

t The following extract from Dr. Wall's treatise on the Mal- 
vern waters is interesting and curious; it shows at any rate that 
Hydropathy as a treatment is not so new as we give ourselves the 
credit to suppose it to he. Be says : '* I always advise my patients 
to drink freely of the water, for some days or weeks hefore they 
use them externally. The empirical method of application which 
has hitherto heen successively practised, is to wash sores, tumours, 
&c., under the spout several times in the day, covering the part 
afterwards with cloths dipped in the same water, and moistened 
from time to time as often as they grow dry. Those who hathe 

I 2 
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mode of dressing sores and wounds by the simple 
application of water, has of late years been revived 
in some of the London hospitals, and is found 
preferaUe to other more complicated applications. 
The people in the neighbourhood of Malvern have 
long been in the habit of using the water as a 
lotion for inflamed eyes. Saunders also says, that 
the common people, who resorted to the springs 
for cutaneous complaints, were in the constant 
habit of dipping their linen in the water, and 
putting it on quite wet, renewing the application 
as soon as the linen became dry. This practice of 
wet compresses forms a considerable part of the 
hydropathic treatment of the present day. 

A residence at Malvern, and the use of its 
springs, were recommended by Dr. Johnstone, of 
Worcester, as beneficial in scrofulous and nephritic 
complaints, and in some outaneous eruptions. He 
also observed, that the purity of the water, and of 
the air, and the temperate nature of the climate, 



also for cutaneons foulness usaally ^go into the footer vdth their 
linen on and dress upon it wet. This method, odd as it is, has 
never yet, cu I have heard, been attended with any ill -consS' 
quences, though I have known it used by several very tender 
persons.'' 

" Dr. Herberden,'* says Dr. Wall, "** has mentioned tbis circum- 
stance with many others to prove that our fears of damp linen, 
damp sheets, and damp houses are not founded fipon an attentive 
observation." It seems, therefore, at any rate that in a crude 
state, the first principle of Hydropathy existed in Malvern a 
hundred years ago and upwards. The book from whence I have 
quoted these words was printed in the year 1756. — Metropolis ^ 
the Water Cure. 
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rendered it a favourable locality far consumptive 
patients, and those labouring under nervous dis- 
orders. In the summer and early autumn, many 
patients of this class, would doubtless be benefited 
by the light and bracing qualities of the air ; but 
in winter and spring, Malvern woidd be an un- 
suitable abode for those affected with pulmonary 
disease. 

Malvern has, however, been brought more 
prominently into notice of late years as being the 
head-quarters of the hydropathic system of treat- 
ment ; and there is, perhaps, no situation in 
England better adapted for this purpose — the 
purity of the water and of the air conducing in 
no slight degree to the benefit which so many 
persons in disordered states of health derive from 
a more or less protracted sojourn at this spot. A 
well-known writer remarks : " These beauties (of 
scenery) are greatly heightened by the peculiarly 
grateful and invigorating qualities of the air. It 
is so different from what we are accustomed to 
breathe in other parts of England, that it is with 
difficulty one can persuade himself that he is 
sojourning in his native land ; there is something 
so joyous, so exhilarating in the atmosphere of 
Great Malvern, that the visitor feels as if he had 
been transported to some healthier and happier 
planet.'' * 

Having endeavoured to estimate the advantage 
that may be expected from the hydropathic treat- 

* <* A Few Days at Qreat Malyern/* by James Grant, Esq. 
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ment in another work, I need not enter npon the 
consideration of the subject in this place.* 

Pony chaises and donkeys are abundant, and 
greatly in request in the season for ascending the 
hiUs and Yisiting the places of interest in the 
neighbourhood — thei British Camp on the Beacon^ 
Knightsford, the Wych, Barnard's Green, &c.t 

* *' HomoBopathy and Hydropathy Impartially Appreciated ; 
with Notes illustrative of the Inflaence of the Mind on the Body.*' 

t The number of days on which rain falls is said to be 131. 
The mean temperature of the seasons, as compared with London, 
according to Sir James Clark, is as follows : — 

Spring. Summer. Autumn. Winter. Whole Tear. 

London 4d 65*2 527 411 50*39 

Malvern ... 47 59*8 50*1 41-3 49 
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LEAMINGTON. 

There are few places which have so rapidly in- 
creased in size within a brief period as this 
favourite watering place, which, indeed, may be 
said to be altogether of recent origin. "Forty 
years ago,'* says a writer who described the place 
about a dozen years since, "Leamington was a 
little village of rude, thatched, clad cottages, ranged 
round a duck pond. It was called Leamington 
Priors, to distinguish it from another little village 
of the same name in the neighbourhood. For 
some time its springs had been known, and many 
visitors resorted to them from the surrounding 
towns. Yet no stage coach passed within two 
miles of the place, and the lanes leading to the 
yiUage had such deep ruts as to render them almost 
impassable. In 1811 there were but sixty houses 
in Leamington and 543 inhabitants. In 1841 the 
houses had increased to 2,550, and the number of 
inhabitants to 12,600. At the present time its 
population is upwards of 15,000." The springs 
were known in the sixteenth century, and are 
referred to by Camden, as also in the following 
century by Fuller, when describing the " Wonders 
of Warwickshire.*' Dugdale speaks of the water 
as being much used by the inhabitants for salting 
meat, from which it would appear that the com- 
position of the water was different from that of a 
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later period, or that there was besides a brine 
spring, as at Woodhall and some other places. 
About a century ago, the waters were employed 
medicinally, especially by the people of the neigh- 
bourhood, in scorbutic and other complaints, and 
pamphlets were published respecting them.* Early 
in the present century, a bath-house of humble 
pretensions was built, but not many visitors were 
attracted to the Tillage. Fresh sjH^ngs were, 
however, subsequently discovered, and the number 
of visitors rapidly increased. Soon after the in- 
closure of the sixth spring, the Royal Pump-room 
was erected, and Leamington became a place of 
importance, which the celebrity acquired by Dr. 
Jephson at a later period greatly conduced to 
maintain. 

The streets are broad, clear, and well paved, 
consisting for the most part of private or lodging- 
houses, and present an aristocratic aspect, and the 
shops are well supplied with articles of necessity, 
taste, and luxury. The principal street or series 
of streets, runs through the town from north to 
south, crossing the Leam by a neat bridge, below 
which are Bath-street, Victoria-terrace, &c. On 
the north side are the Lower and Upper Parades, 
with which are continuous ranges of private houses, 
York- terrace, Lansdo wn-place; Regent-street, War- 
wick-street, &c., intersect this line at right angles. 

* The work of Dr. Kerr appeared in 1784 ; that of Dr. 
Johnstone, of Birmingham, in 1790 ; and in 1794, Dr. Lambe's 
account of the waters appeared in the " Manchester Philosophical 
Transactions." 
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Among the other more eligible positions may be 
specified Euston-terrace, Brandon-place, Warwick- 
grove, Hamilton -terrace, Holly -walk, Lanwick- 
villas; and numerous elegant detached villas extend 
along the roads in various directions. It is a 
peculiar feature of the place that several of the 
terraces and rows of houses are shaded by noble 
avenues of trees sufficiently distant as not to im- 
pede ventilation. 

Among the principal public buildings may be 

enumerated the Assembly-rooms, and for public 
balls, concerts, and other entertainments, the 
Music Hall. The recently erected Public Hall, 
where lectures on popular topics are frequently de- 
livered, the Victoria Baths and Pump-room, having 
spacious promenade groimds on the bank of the 
Learn. Next to the elegant parish church of recent 
erection, the other places of worship most remark- 
able for architecture are Milverton Chapel, and 
St. Mary's, in the Bradford-road. The Warneford 
Hospital is likewise a fine building ; to it is an- 
nexed a bathing institution for poor persons 
requiring the use of the waters. The principal 
hotels (the Regent) is a well-conducted first-class 
establishment, constituting one of the most pro-« 
minent edifices of Leamington; the other chief 
hotels being the Clarendon in the upper part, the 
Bath and the Crown, in the lower part of the 
town. Lansdown House boarding-house is like-^ 
wise a well-conducted establishment. One of the 
greatest attractions of Leamington is Jephson'9 
Gardens^ an extensive piece of ground, bordering 

I 3 
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the Learn, agreeably planted with trees and shrubs, 
and laid out in serpentine walks. A musical band 
plays at stated hours during the season ; there is 
an archery ground; and floricultural exhibitions 
are occasionally held in the summer season. The 
town possesses a Literary and Philosophical Insti- 
tution, as also a theatre. Hewett's, GHover's, and 
Other libraries and reading-rooms are abundantly 
supplied with books and periodicals, and of late a 
free library and reading-room has been opened at 
the expense of the town, where the papers may 
be perused and where books may be obtained. 
An Arboretum, containing many choice trees and 
shrubs, has likewise been formed near the railway 
station, and is open to the public. Leamington 
likewise has a Proprietary College for the education 
of young men, conducted on the same plan as that 
pursued at Cheltenham and other places, where 
similar establishments have been formed of late 
years. The surrounding country is beautiful and 
well wooded, presenting a great variety of agree- 
able walks and rides. The chief objects of attrac- 
tion lying within a moderate distance are the 
extensive ruins of Kenilworth Castle (six miles), 
and Warwick Castle. Public balls, concerts, 
lectures, &c., are frequently given^ and though 
there is less of gaiety than at Cheltenham, 
there is a good deal of agreeable society in the 
winter season. Many of the autumnal visitors 
resort to Leamington on account of the hunting, 
for which the neighbourhood is highly favourable. 
Being less sheltered from wind by hills, Lea- 
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mlngton is cooler in summer, but rather colder in 
winter, than Cheltenham. The soil is of an ab- 
sorbent nature, and the ground soon dries after 
rain. The lower part of the town is less dry than 
the upper, and is occasionally liable to fogs. One 
of the resident physicians, speaking of the climate, 
says : " Leamington, from being situated at a dis- 
tance from the coast, and in the midst of a level 
country, is neither exposed to sudden gusts of 
wind, nor to the frequent rains which a moun- 
tainous neighbourhood so constantly attracts. Be- 
sides, being nearly at an equal distance from the 
east and west seas, as well as the Channel, the 
temperature is more mild and equal than that of 
the greater part of the inland watering places, 
and the climate more genial than that of towns in 
the same latitude lying nearer to the Atlantic and 
German Oceans. The highly cultivated state of 
the soil around the town, entirely free from 
morasses, with the numerous scattered woods and 
rivulets, contribute in no small degree to its being 
one of the most salubrious spots in the inland 
counties." 

Leamington would suit as an autumn and winter 
residence many persons who require an atmosphere 
of a more bracing and less sedative character than 
that of Bath or Cheltenham, as dyspeptics and 
others, whose general health is disordered, with- 
out the existence of any definite disease. To most 
patients labouring under pulmonary disease, it 
would be less suited at this season than several 
other localities. 
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The springs lie within a short distance of the 
Learn bridge ; four are now used. The following 
are the constituent ingredients in a pint of the 
water : — 

Old Well. Royal Spa. Lee*a Wells. 

Sulphate. Saline. 

Muriate of soda . - 40*770 67 25 43 

Sulphate of soda . . 40*398 32 28 80 

Muriate of lime . . 20-561 20 15 13 

Muriate of magnesia . 3*266 12 9 10 

Oxide of iron ... 1 



Grains 105*995 132 77 98 

Carbonic acid gas) 2 s ^ 

(cubic inches) . . ) 

The amount of sulphuretted hydrogen in the 
sulphur spring is only one cubic inch to the pint, 
which could not have any specific effect as regards 
its operation. The Boyal Spa has likewise a weak 
so-called sulphurous spring, containing six grains 
of sulphate of soda, five of muriate of soda, and 
three of muriate of lime. 

Goold's spring contains a few more grains of 
common salt than the old well. Besides the warm 
and vapour baths of this establishment, there is 
a large Turkish bath. Curtis's Well adjoins the 
Boyal Parade. It contains less muriate of soda, 
but more muriate of magnesia than the others. 
The Leamington Spa Courier states the subjoined 
table to be a correct estimate of the contents and 
general properties of the waters, adding that each 
spring differs in the amount of solid ingredients, 
but only in such a degree as to render it imimpor- 
tant to which spring the invalid has recourse for 
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internal or external use.* It likewise gives direc- 
tions for taking the waters. I think, however, 
that the variety of the constituent proportions is a 
great advantage, enabling the practitioner to adapt 
the waters to the peculiarities presented by indi- 
vidual cases ; and that to their indiscriminate use 
by patients without advice, is owing the dimi- 
nished estimation in which these, as well as the 
Cheltenham waters^ have been held of late years. 
Bathing in waters of this class is not more service- 
able medicinally than in common salt waterwarmed. 
The springs are exclusively applicable for internal 
administration, and approach nearest in composi- 
tion to the Beulah spring, near London, which, 
however, instead of the sidphate of soda, contains 
the sulphate of magnesia ; the amount of solid 
substance in the pint being about the same (98 
grains) ; the salts of magnesia and lime are in 
somewhat less proportion in the Beulah water. 
They have, likewise, considerable analogy in their 
nature and mode of action to the waters of Chel- 
tenham, but containing a larger proportion of 
sulphate of soda, as also of the muriates of lime 
and magnesia ; their operation (the same quantity 
of water being taken), is of a more energetic cha- 
racter, rendering them better suited to those cases 
where a torpid habit exists, than to others in which 
there exists great irritability or susceptibiKty of 

^ Sulphate of soda, 35 ; chloride of sodinm, 80 ; chloride of 
c&lcinm, 23 ; chloride of magnesiam, 11 ; silica, peroxide of iron, 
iodine, bromide of sodium, in minute proportions. 
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the system or of particular organs, in whicli cases, 
however, their administration may often be so modi- 
fied as to render them no less available than the 
Cheltenham waters. They are, consequently, most 
efficacious in the class of complaints already speci- 
fied imder that head, particularly stomach de- 
rangement without inflammatory complication, 
hepatic obstruction, acne and other eruptions about 
the face, as also in chronic gouty cases, especially 
when constipation of the bowels co-exists. In 
these cases the action of the water upon the con- 
stitution, and in relieving local symptoms, is 
materially assisted by the use of the warm bath. 
The heated saline water is more stimulating than 
ordinary water, and is often to be preferred, but 
should not be employed where there exists a ten- 
dency to cerebral congestion, or to visceral in- 
flammation, in which cases the internal exhibition 
of the water will require some preparatory treat- 
ment. In some cases of monorrhagia, and affec- 
tions of the kidneys, with deposition of red sand 
or gravel in the urine, a course of Leamington 
water will be attended with great benefit. 

The remarks already made with respect to the 
mode of taking the Cheltenham water are equally 
applicable here. By sipping the water slowly, 
and at the natural temperature, it will agree with 
many stomachs which would not be able to bear it 
if a large quantity were drunk off at once. Neither 
is it advisable to make any addition of salts, for 
even should the water not produce any sensible 
action on the bowels, if they be not constipated. 
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it wiU perhaps not be the less efficacious on that 
account, as a sKght diuretic or diaphoretic effect, 
probably not remarked by the patient, may be 
produced, and its alterative property, by improving 
the state of the. secretions, and giving tone to the 
parts, will often do more good, in some cases of 
long-standing disease, than when its action is at- 
tended with active sensible effects upon the diges- 
tive organs. Those cases of indigestion, combined 
with constipation, depression of spirits, and other 
consequences which the worry of affairs, and a 
residence in a large city so frequently entail^ 
would mostly be relieved by these waters ; which 
would, likewise, prove to be very efficient in seve- 
ral deranged conditions of the female system. 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

This inucli-frequented place is situate partly in 
Kent and partly in Sussex, is built on a sandy 
soil, and contains about 12,000 inhabitants. It is 
divided into three districts — exclusive of the Cal- 
verley quarter — viz., Mount Ephraim, Mount 
Sion, and the Wells in the intermediate valley. 
The best houses on the Mounts are, for the most 
part, detached, and have gardens. Those on 
Mount Ephraim, occupying the most elevated part 
of the furze-covered Common, and extending to 
the Wells, are mostly preferred in the summer 
season, the rents being higher than elsewhere. 
The Calverley district, though less elevated, is 
scarcely less desirable for a summer residence, and 
is preferable in the autumn and winter months. 
This part consists of a Parade, a Terrace, with 
detached houses separated from the road by 
gardens, a Promenade of crescentic form (small 
houses with colonnade), and about twenty- four 
handsome villas, each with intervening grounds, 
built around a spacious park. Here is also a first- 
rate hotel, with extensive grounds tastily laid out, 
the terrace of which commands a beautiful prospect. 
Between the Park and the Wells is a large space, 
the Grove, occupied by lofty trees ; in this neigh- 
bourhood there are likewise some good houses. 
The direct course, however, between Calverley and 
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the "Wells, is by the road which passes by Trinity 
Churchy skirting the hotel grounds, and termi- 
nating in the High-street. On the right is the 
railroad station. The High-street is connected 
with the Wells by alleys or passages, there being 
no carriage communication. The Parade, the 
usual place of resort for water-drinkers, at one 
end of which rises the weU or spring, is bordered 
by a fine avenue of trees, between which and the 
low range of mostly wooden buildings with shops, 
beneath a colonnade, is a broad flag pavement, 
which has superseded the celebrated pantiles. A 
road runs parallel with the Parade. In the centre 
of the colonnade is a dingy assembly-room, seldom 
applied to any purpose ; and opposite is a confined 
stand, where the band plays at a stated time of 
the day, the lower part being occupied by a boot- 
maker's shop. Adjoining is the Sussex Hotel, the 
public room of which is occasionally used for con- 
certs and other exhibitions. The adjacent garden 
is pleasantly laid out, and is shady. At its further 
end rises another chalybeate spring. 

But few places can compete with Tunbridge 
Wells with respect to the beauty of the sur- 
rounding country, and the variety of its walks 
and rides — the higher grounds presenting, from 
various points, extensive and charming pros- 
pects. " Here," says a former resident, " the 
majority of houses are detached buildings, with 
gardens and lawns in front and at the rear, and 
command either extensive views over a wind and 
cultivated country > or on to the furze -clad 
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Ckjmmon in their immediate vicinity. Here, 
hill and dale, forest and cultivated fields, com- 
mons, woods, meadows, and corn-lands, interspersed 
with the sober green of the hop and its beau- 
tiful foliage and pendant clusters, are alternately 
presented to the traveller, and afford to the eye 
and mind an endless variety of objects and 
scenes."* 

Nature having done so much in favour of the 
place, the inhabitants seem disposed to trust 
too exclusively to its scenic advantages, but 
little having been done towards improving the 
part near the springs, which still remains in a 
very primitive condition. In wet weather there 
are no other means of recreation than newspaper 
or novel reading; no public hall, or point of 
reunion for the evenings when the days shorten ; 
and, consequently, but little association among 
visitors. Hence many who, on arriving, are 
greatly pleased with the aspect of the place, 
after a few days' sojourn become ennuyh, and 
hasten their departure. It need, therefore, excite 
no surprise, when so little is done in English 
watering-places towards providing some means 
of recreation and association, that so many of 
our countrymen should flock in the summer 
season to the Continental baths, where they meet 
with a variety of resources in this respect. At 
Spa, for instance, which possesses highly efficient 
chalybeate springs, and is surrounded by beautiful 

* Britton's Sketches. 
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scenery, the authorities and those interested in 
the prosperity of the place furnish a succession of 
out-door recreations in fine weather. The public 
rooms are open at all hours, are well lighted in 
the evening, and concerts, balls, and other enter- 
tainments serve to amuse those who seek for 
the restoration of health from its waters ; and 
I may add that, in depressed states of the system 
(in which chalybeate waters are mostly indi- 
cated), it is of the utmost importance, as respects 
their being used with success, to maintain, as 
far as possible, a cheerful tone of mind in the 
patients. 

The water has a decided taste of iron, which, 
from the small quantity of this substance (about 
a quarter of a grain to the pint), could only be 
apparent from the almost total absence of saline 
substance by which its taste would be covered. 
The amount of carbonic acid is just sufficient to 
maintain the iron in solution in the fresh water, 
which, soon after it is exposed in a vessel to the 
action of the air, becomes decomposed, and an 
ochrey sediment is deposited. Its action is, not- 
withstanding, eminently tonic, and it not unfre- 
quently occasions constipation, which requires to 
be obviated by medicines. Headaches, drowsi- 
ness, and other unpleasant symptoms, are likewise 
sometimes produced by drinking it, which, in 
some instances, depends upon the persons not 
being in a fit state, and requiring some treatment 
preparatory to its use. 

Waters containing a comparatively large pro* 
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portion of iron, with but a small amount of saline 
and gaseous component parts, often act so as to 
produce an astringent effect upon the mouths of 
the absorbents, which prevents them from being 
received into the circulation, and frequently give 
rise to unpleasant symptoms. There are several 
strong chalybeate springs in England, the use of 
which is mostly restricted to the inhabitants of 
their respective localities, which would require 
pretty strong digestive powers to support. Thus 
the Dornton spring, near Oxford, is said to con- 
tain ten grains of sulphate of iron and eleven of 
sulphate of lime to the pint of water. The Sand- 
rock spring, at the eastern extremity of the 
Undercliff (Isle of Wight), contains, if the 
analysis is to be believed, forty grains of sulphate 
of iron with thirty grains of alum to the pint, 
with only twenty grains of aperient salts to 
counteract its astringent operation. This compo- 
sition is but equivalent to a similar one obtained 
from a druggist. 

That the iron, as it exists in minute quantities 
and in a very dilute state in most mineral waters, 
is received into the blood, is evident from the 
effects of baths of chalybeate waters on chlorotic 
patients, whose cheeks acquire a colour after a 
short course, even though none of the water may 
have been drank. Hence the advantage of com- 
bining bathing with drinking, when the object 
is to rectify an impoverished condition of the 
blood, and to remove the weakness to which it 
gives rise. The deficiency of the Tunbridge 
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Wells water, as compared with some of the Con- 
tinental ones, with respect to the amount of 
carbonic acid> led a chemist some years ago to 
impregnate it with a larger proportion of this gas 
by means of an apparatus. With some persons, 
however, the presence of much gas in a mineral 
spring is found to disagree ; and where the object 
is not so much to obtain the absorption of iron 
into the system as to give tone to the digestive 
organs, the Tunbridge water would answer the 
purpose very well. Thus, in simple debility of 
these organs, indicated by a pale and flabby state 
of the tongue, torpor of function, and general want 
of tone — ^in states of muscular relaxation and 
weakness, arising from dissipation, excess, anxiety, 
a too sedentary mode of life, or other causes — a 
water of this kind, combined with the pure air of 
the coimtry, would be Eminently serviceable, as 
also in some cases of hypochondriasis of the purely 
nervous kind, and in other nervous disorders not 
attended by constipation or a materially deranged 
state of the alvine and biliary secretions. Where, 
however, there exists a disposition to visceral con- 
gestion, this water would not be likely to be of 
service. In cases of nervous disorder, moreover, 
it frequently happens that, even when no local 
disease can be detected, the susceptibility of the 
system is too great to admit of the administration 
of tonics, which to all appearance are indicated ; 
and, in a similar disordered state, much harm may 
result from a persistence in their use until the 
increased susceptibility is removed. Afterwards, 
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tonics, in small doses, may generally be exhibited 
with advantage. The employment of the tepid 
bath will be of material assistance in these cases. 
Chalybeates are especially counter-indicated in 
disorders occurring in plethoric individuak, in 
those of rigid fibre, or where there exists a ten- 
dency to congestion in the brain, thoracic and 
abdominal yiscera, as also in organic alterations, 
dropsy, or pregnancy. When waters of this class 
agree, they produce a feeling of invigoration, with 
increase of appetite and of digestive and muscular 
power, without inducing headache and other un- 
pleasant symptoms. Natural chalybeate waters 
should always be taken at the spring, as, by ex- 
portation to a distance, the iron becomes pre- 
cipitated. 

There is a large proportion of gentry resident at 
Tunbridge Wells and in its neighbourhood, and of 
late years many families have taken houses for the 
winter season. The soil is dry and absorbent: 
the ground soon dries after rain ; and the town, 
especially the higher parts, according to a medical 
writer, are nearly free from fog. " The prevailing 
aspect of the dwellings interspersed over these 
sloping downs is from south-east to north-west, 
and all intermediate points (westward) inclusive. 
The town is partially sheltered from north-east 
winds by the north downs, and by the hilly range 
to the north and south. 

"With the exception of the months of April 
and May, in which the greatest transition of tem- 
perature occurs at Tunbridge Wells, the difference 
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of temperature is pretty nearly distributed during 
the seasons relatively to the environs of London. At 
the latter, the mean difference of the temperature 
of successive months is 4 deg. 7 min. ; at Tun- 
bridge Wells it is only 3 deg. 2 min. In steadi- 
ness of temperature, as deduced from the variation 
of successive days, Tunbridge Wells is not inferior 
to some localities in high repute, and excels many 
others in this important quality. 

" But," adds this author, " it is in the absence 
of himiidity that the climate of Tunbridge Wells 
surpasses that of most places ; this we find to be 
its true distinctive character and pre-eminence in 
the momentous element of atmospheric dryness. 
This quality it receives from the subsoil, moderate 
elevation, full exposure to the sun's rays, as well 
as from agencies of a more recondite nature ; for 
example, a positively electrical condition of the 
atmosphere (often present) predominating over a 
negatively electrical state, would keep it serene 
and free from fog, mist, dew, &c., from all of 
which we find, on reference to the tables (with 
the exception of their occasional appearance in 
the valley, from its less sandy soil), Tunbridge 
Wells to be comparatively exempt." * 

In the neighbourhood of the Wells, and in the 
lower portion of the town, a foggy and misty state 
of the atmosphere does, in fact, not unfrequently 
prevail in the autumn and winter months. The 
air in this part is, in summer, close, as compared 

• Dr. Powell's " Medical Topography of Tunbridge Wells." 
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with its bracing qualities on the Common, and 
higher localities. ^* The quantity of rain falling 
at Tunbridge Wells/' further remarks this writer, 
^' is much less than at other localities. It is not 
improbable that the range of elevations to the 
south and west attracts the clouds charged from 
the Atlantic with the aqueous vapour, thereby 
diverting much rain which would otherwise be 
precipitated at the Wells. The average yearly 
amount is 22*70 inches.* 

" Though Tunbridge Wells is bmlt, for the 
most part, on high ground, and is not imme- 
diately sheltered from prevalent winds, yet this is 
effected in great measure by the range of hills 
(one of which, Crowborough, ascends 800 feet), 
extending across the country, south and west, so 
as to break the force of, or deflect from, those 
boisterous south-westerly gales of winter, which 
detract much from the benefit of a more southerly 
residence. The extensive range constituting the 
North Downs, and other barriers before noticed, 
may also check the easterly winds of spring. The 
climate of Tunbridge WeUs is unquestionably 
much influenced by the southerly winds coming 
from the Atlantic — a removal of their saline and 
aqueous particles being effected when passing 
over the dry and weU-cultivated district to the 
south of the town. These winds, thus modified, 
co-operate, with other causes, to give to the atmo- 
sphere its salubrious character. The absence of sea 

* This estimate — being less than the amount of rain at London 
—I am inclined to ilottbt. 
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and land winds, as influencing the steadiness of 
temperature, is likewise deserving of notice." 

A former resident physician, Dr. Yeates, who 
published a brochure on the advantages of the 
WeUs, remarked that, " Consumptiou, scrofula, 
and bronchocele, are rather frequent about Tun- 
bridge ; and so is gout, even among the middle 
classes of society. Dyspepsia is more than usually 
prevalent in this locality, and is probably owing 
to the constipation occasioned by the chalybeate 
impregnation of all the drinking water of this dis- 
trict. People troubled with any fulness about the 
head should avoid Tunbridge and its Wells. Ob- 
serving, then, the stimulant nature of the air and 
water of Tunbridge Wells, it is no difficidt matter 
to ascertain what persons, labouring under parti- 
cular maladies, would be most benefited by a resi- 
dence at this place, either permanently or for the 
season. All that class of diseases which has 
general or local debility for its basis, finds a ready 
relief from the salutary stimulus of this renovating 
air. Some species of asthma, coughs arising from 
a particular state of the stomach, weakness and 
irregularities in young females, sick headaches, 
irregular atonic gout ; that degenerated state of 
the constitution, with depression of spirits, pro- 
duced by a sedentary life, with mental exertion — 
so common to our City merchants, who neglect 
their health in a laborious search for the accumu- 
lation of wealth ; and also the dyspeptic state of 
the literary student, will receive benefit at this 
place. The catalogue of ills arising from these 

K 
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causes is too extensive to be specified ; and it will 
depend upon the degree to which they have 
arrived, and upon their complication with con- 
stitutional ailments, whether the invalids should 
trust to the benefits of the air alone, or joined 
with the tonic power of the mineral spring. It 
will happen, very often, too, that nothing is 
required but the advantage of the air, with suit- 
able hours and regimen. Under such circum- 
stances, the addition of the waters will often be 
injurious." 

Occupying a considerable extent of ground in 
the valley and on the hills, Tunbridge Wells pre- 
sents the advantage of a great choice of locality for 
residence, according to the season. The Calverley 
quarter would not be an unsuitable residence in 
the winter months, being tolerably sheltered, and 
at the same time comparatively free from fog and 
mist. The promenade houses, ha-ving more of an 
eastern aspect, are, however, more exposed to wind. 
Those persons who are liable to be affected by the 
action of wind would often be better located in the 
lower portion of the High-street, the Grove, or 
other houses in this vicinity. The lower range 
of houses at the south-western termination of 
Mount Sion — Cumberland-terrace — ^is tolerably 
well protected from the influence of the easterly 
winds. The Mount Ephraim Hotel, and the 
houses in its neighbourhood, are better adapted 
for summer and autumn visitors. 
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DINSDALE. 

There are several small spas in different parts of 
England, but as they do not possess much general 
interest in a topographical point of view, or as 
respects any superior qualities of their waters, un- 
less to those persons who may be residing in the 
adjacent districts, I have deemed it advisable not 
to add to the size of this volume by giving a de- 
tailed notice of their respective advantages ; my 
object being, as already stated, to give an account 
only of the most frequented places, and of those 
possessing superior claims to consideration as suit- 
able localities for the temporary sojourn of valetu- 
dinarians or invalids, of which I can speak from 
personal knowledge. 

The following brief notices of some efficient 
northern springs are derived from the observations 
of resident practitioners, and remain as in the pre- 
ceding edition, though doubtless improvements 
have since taken place. 

K 2 
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The Dinsdale spring rises on the bank of the 
Tees, and is conveyed by pipes to the bath-house, 
where it is used externally and intemEdly by a 
number of visitors annually. It was discovered, 
fifty years ago, by men who were searching for 
coal, but it was not until it had acquired much 
local renown that good baths were constructed, in 
1824, for the acconmiodation of visitors. 

The spa is situated in a beautiful plantation ex- 
tending nearly a mile along the bank of the Tees, 
intersected with shady walks, with seats at in- 
tervals. A few hundred yards above, and behind 
the spa, there is a magnificent hotel, resembling a 
nobleman's country mansion rather than a cara« 
vansera for the sick sojourners. From this point 
there is a fine view of pleasing and picturesque 
scenery, terminated by a range of the Cleveland 
and Hambleton hills, and meandered by the Tees. 
Half a mile from the spa is the village of Middle- 
ton, with a hotel, and numerous lodging-houses. 

Mr. "Walker, an intelligent medical practitioner, 
residing at Harworth, two or three miles from 
Dinsdale, analysed the waters of this spa, and also 
that of Croft, and has stated the contents as 
follows : — 

Solid contents in a GaUon. 

Cubic inches. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen gas . . 20 
Carbonic acid gas .... 9*2 

Azote 6*4 

36-6 
Or about four and a half cubic inches to the pint 
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Solid contents. 


Grains 


Muriate of lime 


9 


Muriate of soda 


ir-5 


Muriate of magnesia . • 
Carbonate of lime . . . . 


3 

40 


Sulphate of lime . . . . 
Extractive mattei . . . . 


145-5 
4 
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210 
Or fifty-five grains to the pint. 

We see that, althongli the solid contents of the 
Dinsdale water are large, yet lime constitutes the 
chief ingredient, and aperient salts are in very- 
small quantity. But although chemical analysis 
is a good and a necessary piece of knowledge, we 
can seldom predicate the medicinal effects of a 
mineral water by that alone, but by observation 
and experience at the spa itself. Here, as at all 
other places of the kind, the water is taken under 
the most favourable circumstances. They are 
taken when the stomach is empty — their medi- 
cinal ingredients are in the greatest state of dilu- 
tion and subdivision — ^regularity of hours and 
temperature in diet are observed — the air is pure 
—exercise is attended to — and last, not least, hope 
steps in as a powerM auxiliary to the spa. 

Mr. Walker observes, that " in order that the 
invaUd may derive permanent benefit from the 
use of this water, he ought to persevere in its use 
for a month or six weeks. It frequently happens, 
that during a course of this water, a papular 
eruption makes its appearance upon the skin, an 
occurrence which I have always hailed with plea- 
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sure, as immediate relief from gastric or enteric 
irritation is . the immediate consequence. This 
eruption usually disappears in a few days after 
discontinuing the water, leaving the skin soft, 
pliable^ and healthy. 

" The water will bear removal, and will keep, 
without any material diminution of its sfaseous 
properties, proyided proper care be obse^ in 
corking and sealing it down in pint bottles, and 
putting it in a cool place. By adopting these 
precautions, the use of it may be resumed at 
intervals when the individual has returned home." 

Mr. Walker considers the Dinsdale spa as altera* 
tive, in addition to its aperient qualities, and also 
antiphlogistic. Hence its utility in indigestion 
and in chronic inflammatory affections. " In 
dyspepsia,*' he says, "and hypochondriasis, the 
Dinsdale water is a remedy of decided efficacy; 
but too much caution cannot be observed in the 
use of it, particularly in the latter form of the 
complaiht. When the disease depends upon a 
debilitated state of the digestive organs, the water 
ought to be taken as an alterative, rather than as 
an active aperient. But when, as is more fre- 
quently the case, the disease arises frotn a course 
of repletion, or from the habitual use of vinous or 
spirituous potations, the water may be taken more 
freely with advantage ; but in this, as in every 
other case, particular care ought to be taken not 
to distend the stomach by drinking too much of 
the water at one time. In both cases, a due pre- 
paration must be observed previous to making use 
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of the water at all ; and I wish in this place, once 
for all, to impress upon the invalid the absolute 
necessity of a proper preparation in every case, 

*' Individuals labouring under diseased action 
of the liver, whether arising from chronic inflam- 
mation or obstruction of the biliary secretions, 
will derive great benefit from the use of the 
water. Upon this organ it has a specific effect, 
rapidly subduing inflammation, and producing 
healthy action; at the same time, the continued 
use of it does not produce debility and the other 
unpleasant symptoms induced by a course of 
medicine. 

"In rheumatism, particularly in the chronic 
form of the disease, the Dinsdale water possesses a 
high and well-merited reputation. 

"In the diseases incident to the fair sex, as 
chlorosis, amenorrhoea, monorrhagia, fluor albus, 
&c., the Dinsdale water is of infinite service ; and 
when no disease of the uterine organs exists, it 
may be used with safety and advantage." ' 

Mr. Walker avers that a course of these waters 
not only regulates the bowels during that time, 
but tends to keep them regular afterwards. This 
spring acts powerfully on the skin, and the sul- 
phur not only causes its peculiar odour to exhale 
from the pores, but tinges or tarnishes all gold 
and silver articles worn by the individual. In a 
large proportion of cutaneous diseases, especially 
when in a chronic state, the Dinsdale waters are 
very powerful 
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Close to Croft station, and three miles south 
of Darlington, stands the Spa Hotel. About 
half a mile from the hotel a very respectable 
suite of baths have been erected over the New 
Spring, discovered by boring through the rock 
to a depth of twenty-six fathoms, in the year 
1827. The water of the Old WeU is beautifully 
transparent, and sparkles when poured into a^ 
glass. It smells but slightly of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, and is by no means nauseous. 
On the contrary, it is rather agreeable to the 
palate« The supply is "prodigious" — 300 
gallons per hour — and the temperature always 
remains at 51*5 deg. It is situated a quarter of a 
mile from the New Spa and baths. 

Solid contents in a GaUon of the Old WeU. 

Cubic inches. 
Oarbouic acid gas . . . . 13*6 
Sulphuretted hydrogen . . , IS 

Azote 



xx^\/bv • • • . , 


19-0 


Solid contents. 




Muriate of lime 


9-6 


Carbonate of lime 


42-4 


Sulphate of magnesia 


74 


Sulphate of lime 


28 


Carbonate of iron 


11 



1551 
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The above analysis will show that the Croft 
Spa of the Old Well, though much weaker in 
sulphur and aperient ingredients than the Old 
Well at Harrogate, yet contains an "excellent 
.combination of saline ingredients," as Mr. Walker 
.observes. The well, however, is situated in such 
a wild and forbidding locality, that few, except 
the country people, go thither to drink the water. 
It is led by pipes to the New Baths, erected 
over the New Spa, situated close to the high 
road. 

THE NEW SPA. 

This, as before stated, was discovered by boring 
to a considerable depth, in the year 1827. The 
water is transparent, sparkles in the glass, and 
gives out a stronger smell of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas than either Harrogate or Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It gradually loses its transparency while stand- 
ing exposed to the open air, becomes milky, and 
deposits a minute powder, consisting of sulphur. 
The temperature of the water is 52 deg. always. 

Gaseous contents — one Oalhn, 

Cubic inches. 



Sulphuretted hydrogen . 
Gflrbonic acid .... 


22-2 
16-2 


Azote and carburetted hydrogen 


4-8 




42-2 


Solid contents. 


Grains. 


Muriate of lime 


19-2 


Sulphate of magnesia 
Carbonate of lime . 


67-2 
64 


Sulphate of lime 


8 




168-4 
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From the above analysis of Mr. Walker, it will 
be seen that the New Croft Spa contains a greater 
portion of sulphuretted hydrogen gas than any 
water in Great Britain. The saline ingredients, 
too., are of a very active character. It is aperient 
and alterative, independent of its gaseous contents* 
It is nauseous to the taste, leaving a metallic 
sweetness on the palate. 

" Taken to the extent of a pint, it acts on the 
bowels ; and, in consequence of its strong gaseous 
impregnation, great care and caution must be 
observed in exceeding this quantity to a dose ; and 
also in being properly prepared, by purgative 
medicine, previous to commencing a course of it. 
An omission on this point, especially when tiie water 
has been taken in a large quantity, is frequently fol- 
lowed by headache, distension of the stomach, and 
sickness. It must, therefore, be used with caution, 
and a previouspreparationonnoaccountneglected.'' 

Like the Dinsdale Spa, it is applicable to the 
disorders for which sulphuretted hydrogen springs 
are prescribed. Being alterative and aperient, it 
corrects disordered states of the digestive organs, and 
restores natural secretions when they are depraved. 

As a bath, however, Mr. Walker has found the 
Croft water peculiarly eflfective in certain cuta- 
neous affections, viz., prurigo formicans, prurigo 
senilis, lepra vulgaris, psoriasis inveterata, scabies. 

The suite of baths here — cold, tepid, warm, shower, 
and vapour — ^are fitted up with great neatness and 
convenience. The spring-head is only a few feet 
from the building, to which it is conveyed by pipes. 
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ASZERN. 

The village of Askern lies between Donoaster and 
Selby, seven mfles from the former, and is plea- 
santly situate on the edge of a rocky declivity, 
bordering a plain. It possesses a large hotels and 
has several good houses for the accommodation of 
invalids and their friends, while drinking the 
mineral water of the place. The first account of 
this spa was given by Dr. Short, in 1734. In 
1821, Mr. Murray pubb'shed an analysis of the 
water, but it was a very imperfect one. Dr. Lan- 
kester and Mr. West have examined it recently, 
and we may therefore depend on the present 
account. The spring rises adjacent to a sheet of 
water termed Askern Pool. The environs are 
agreeable, and the air bracing. The smell of the 
water is of the true Harrogate odour — washings 
of a rusty gun-barrel and rotten eggs. It is bright 
and clear when taken from the spring, but becomes 
milky after standing for some time, with a slight 
film over the surface. These increase after several 
hours, and then a deposit of sulphate and car- 
bonate of lime, with traces of sulphur, takes place. 
It then loses its smell, which occurs, in some 
degree, even when well bottled. The water dis- 
colours all substances containing lead or silver, 
indicatiug the existence of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas and hydrosulphuric acid gas. 
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The solid contents of the Manor Well, in the 

imperial gallon, were ascertained by Messrs. Lan- 

kester and West to be as follows : — 

Grains. 
Sulphate of magnesia .... 34 



Muriate of lime . 
Sulphate of lime 
Carbonate of lime 
Carbonate of soda 



3 

110 

6 

26 

17« 



or 23*5 grains in the imperial pint, with from two 
to nearly four cubic inches of gaseous contents — 
chiefly sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

In respect to the diseases for which these waters 
are used, they will be chiefly those for which the 
Harrogate and Dinsdale spas are prescribed. It 
is evident, however, that, in point of aperient pro- 
perties, they are very inferior to the Old Well at 
Harrogate. 

Mr. Brewerton, who resided many years at 
Askem, and wrote on its waters, informs us that 
rheumatism has been more benefited than any 
other malady — the chronic form of course, where 
there is rigidity of the joints, with swelling. A 
course of the baths, at a temperature varying from 
95 deg. to 105 deg. will frequently eflect a cure. 
Where pain alone is left after an attack of acute 
rheumatism, a lower temperature may be em- 
ployed, beginning at 82 deg., and lowering it 
gradually to tepid or even cold. The sequelae of 
gout, where proper regimen is observed, are often 
removed by the baths of Askem. Cutaneous 
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diseases, next to chronic rheumatism, derive the 
greatest advantage from a course of the baths. 
The forms of cutaneous diseases chiefly treated at 
Askem are lepra, psoriasis, impetigo, eczema, 
scabies, lichen, prurigo, and acn^. In these cases 
the waters are recommended both internally and 
externally. It is averred by Mr. Brewerton and 
Dr. Lankester that the Askem baths are superior 
to those of Harrogate in irritable cutaneous affec- 
tions, as containing so much less of saline ingre- 
dients. The above writers recommend both the 
baths and the waters in various forms of indiges- 
tion. The bowels are to be attended to in the 
meanwhile. 

The remarks already made with respect to sul- 
phurous waters, under the head of Harrogate, 
apply equally to these springs. 
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WOODHALL AND ASHBT-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 

The former of these springs rises in a plain a few 
miles from Homcastle in Lincolnshire^ having been 
disooyered by workmen boring for ooal, and soon 
acquired a medicinal reputation in the neighbour- 
hood. In consequence^ some years ago, a large 
hotel was erected, and the environs planted, so as 
to form a promenade. A church was likewise sub- 
sequently erected. During the summer months 
the place is a good deal resorted to, chiefly by per- 
sons of Lincolnshire and the adjacent counties. 
The following is the analysis of a pint of water, by 
Mr. "West, of Leeds : — 

Grains. 
Muriate of soda .... 189} 
Muriate of lime .... 8} 

Muriate of magnesia (dry) . . H 

Iodine 0| 

Bromine 1} 

195J 

Cubic inches. 

Azote 2} 

Carbonic acid 2| 

5 

This spring is very analogous in composition to 
the Nauheim and Kreutznach springs in Ehenish 
Germany ; it is said to contain the largest portion 
of iodine in any English spring. It is, however, 
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to the large quantity of salt, and to the gas, that 
the beneficial efEeots are chiefly to be ascribed. 
On account of the gem, the taste is not unpleasant. 
Its action is aperient, which is increased by warm- 
ing the water, but by this means its tonic property 
is impaired. In less quantity than a pint, the 
water is diuretic. Used in the form of bath, as 
well as internally, it is calculated to be of great 
service in chronic scrofulous complaints, and in 
rheumatism and rheumatic gout, which are so 
prevalent in that part of the coimtry. In several 
cases of disorder of the digestive organs, the water 
is also calculated to be of benefit. Another Conti- 
nental spring to which Woodhall bears the greatest 
resemblance is Salzhausen. 

Dr. Glover remarked, with reference to this 
spring : " The presence of iodine and bromine has 
caused the water to be much recommended in the 
whole class of scroMous affections. The baths 
have been much used also in rheumatic affections 
and skin diseases. In the opinion of the writer, 
too much weight has been attached to the minute 
quantities of iodine and bromine in waters already 
containing large quantities of the chlorides. In 
Woodhall water the iodine doubtless exists in the 
form of iodide of sodium, and it does not seem 
likely, when there is already so large a quantity 
of chloride of sodium, that so minute a quantity 
can be of much avail ; nevertheless, the iodine can 
be detected in the unconcentrated water, and may 
especially, with addition of the bromide of sodium, 
increase the activity of the chlorides." 
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Ashby-de-la-Zoucli lias also a strong salt or 
brine spring rising a short distance from the town. 
It contains, however, no gas, and is principally 
used for bathing. The hotel, with adjacent plea- 
sure-grounds, as also the Ivanhoe Baths, are com- 
modious. The pump-room is occasionally used for 
balls or other entertainments. The bath is a good 
deal frequented in the summer months, chiefly by 
persons with cases similar to the above-mentioned. 



GLOUCESTER SPA. 

This water has considerable analogy in compo- 
sition with that of Woodhall, though weaker in 
salt, the amount in the gallon being 10*26 grs., 
with 45 grs. of the sulphate and carbonate of lime. 
It is a good deal used, both for drinking and in 
the form of baths by persons from different parts 
of Gloucestershire and the neighbouring counties. 
The locale is pleasingly disposed. 
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WINTER PLACES OF BESOBT. 

BRIGHTON. 

Though existing for centuries as a fishing town 
or village, Brighton is but of recent origin as a 
place of resort. About a century ago Mr. Bussell, 
a physician of some eminence, directed public atten- 
tion to it in a treatise on sea-bathing, and a few 
visitors frequented it for this purpose in the sum- 
mer season. There was then no road between 
Brighton and London, the ordinary means of 
communication being by pack-horses; and in 
winter, says a local guide, even the tracks which 
these followed were impassable. The number of 
its visitors, however, gradually increased, and in 
1760 it had already obtained a certain degree of 
reputation among the upper classes of society as 
a watering place. Dr. Belham, who visited it 
annually, published a " Short History of Brighton, 
with remarks on its Air, and an analysis of its 
Waters," in 1761 ; which was re-edited by Mr. 
Michell in 1829 ; and this appears to be the only 
medical topography extant. The remark of Chief- 
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Justice "Wilmot, in 1763, " Of all the places I liave 
seen, I like none so well as Brighthelmstone," is 
prefixed as a motto to the work. The town is 
therein described as being situated at the bottom 
of a bay, formed to the east by Beachey Head, 
and by Worthing Point on the west ; built on a 
rising hill, having a south-eastern exposition, and 
defended on the north. The soil here and over 
all the South Downs is a chalk covered with earth 
of various kinds and depths ; the grass of fine tex- 
ture, containing aromatic plants, whence the sweet 
flavour of the mutton. No marshy swampy soil, 
and then the nearest river being six miles off.'^ 
The town consisted of " six principal streets, many 
lanes, and some spaces surrounded with houses, 
called by the inhabitants squares, the houses being 
built with flint stones from the shore." 

In 1780, the population amounted to 3,600 
souls. There was then a theatre ; two years later 
the Prince of Wales paid a visit to his uncle, the 
Duke of Cumberland, then sojourning at Brighton, 
and from this period its prosperity rapidly in- 
creased. 

The advantages of the position of Brighton, as 
the nearest point of the coast to the metropolis, 
have become more and more appreciated by Lon* 
doners, as well as by residents in diflferent parts 
of the kingdom, especially since its greater ap- 
proximation, by means of the railroad, allows it to 
be considered as a marine suburb of the capital. 

Brighton lies for the most part on the southern 
side of a range of hills (the South Downs), by 
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which it is protected in great measure from 
northern and easterly winds^ but is fully exposed 
to the sea-breezes from the opposite quarters. 
The resident population amounts to upwards of 
75,000 inhabitants. The buildings extend in a 
now continuous line from Kemp Town, along the 
east cliff to the Stejme, and thence along the west 
cliff to beyond Adelaide-terrace, altogether a dis- 
tance of three miles. These portions are connected 
by a modem road projecting seawards, and pro- 
tected by numerous groynes on the beach, and by 
a waU (the Junction-parade). The aspect of this 
magnificent range of building — for the most part 
white stuccoed houses — ^from the sea is highly 
imposing. 

From the shore numerous streets are continued 
a considerable distance inland. The first object 
which attracts the visitor's attention on arriving 
by railroad, is the handsome Church of St. Peter, 
erected several years ago in an open space at the 
northern extremity of the town, and at the junc- 
tion of the high roads to London and to Lewes. 
Behind are some public grounds recently planted. 
The houses at this part, Hanover-crescent, &c., 
are comparatively small ; on advancing, however, 
the state of the buildings improves on either side 
of the spacious inclosures planted with trees ; St. 
George's-place, the Grand-parade, Marlborough- 
place ; up to the north entrance to the Pavilion 
groimds ; on the left; of which, the Grand-parade 
and Pavilion-parade larger class houses are con- 
tinuous with the Steyne, whence the pinnacles and 
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domes of the Pavilion are seen to great advantage. 
On the eastern side of the Steyne, the range of 
houses extending to the Marine-parade^ is adapted 
to the reception of a superior class of visitors; 
this position being by many considered the most 
desirable in Brighton. On the western side, which 
is a good deal sheltered from the north by the 
PaviUon, the houses are of a smaller class. The 
area is occupied by broad pavements and roads, 
and two inclosures, on which stand a statue of 
George IV., and a fountain more recently erected, 
which however seldom plays for want of a suffi- 
ciency of water. To the south, excluding the sea 
view, is the pile of building constituting the Albion 
Hotel and the Literary Institution. 

The streets in the interior, running parallel 
with the cliffs, are mostly occupied by shopkeepers, 
and in their animated movement present the aspect 
of a capital. North-street extends westwards 
from Castle-square, which opens out upon the 
Steyne, for about half a mile, terminating by a 
gradual ascent in the Western-road, which is con- 
tinued for a considerable distance in the same 
direction. The Queen's-road to. the right, at the 
top of North-street, leads to the station ; another 
road up the hill leads to the ancient parish church 
of St. Nicholas, which formerly constituted a 
good sea-mark, being perceived from afar. Clifton- 
terrace and other ranges of buildings, constituting 
a new quarter, Cliftonville, have recently arisen 
in this north-western part. Between the line of 
North-street and the Western-road and that of the 
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sea (King's-road), the chief connecting media are 
East-street, opposite the south entrance to the 
Pavilion in Castle-square (where are some of the 
best shops). Ship-street, West-street, Cannon- 
place, Preston-street, and the MontpeKer-road. 
Three small squares (Clarence, Norfolk, and Eus- 
sell), and three large ones (Bedford, Regency, and 
Brunswick), lie between the Western-road and the 
sea. These two last-named consist entirely of 
first-class residences, and are among the best 
situations in the town. The Brunswick is some- 
what objectionable for delicate persons in winter, 
on account of the gap to the road at its upper 
part, allowing free passage to northerly winds, 
from which the Regency, being enclosed, is com- 
paratively sheltered. From both these squares an 
extensive sea view is obtained. The former opens 
out in the centre of Brunswick-terrace (consisting 
also of first-class residences), facing the sea and 
terminating at Adelaide-terrace — ^this being the 
western extremity of the town — ^the houses of 
which, being on raised ground, are more exposed 
to gales of wind, but are necessarily cooler in 
summer. 

From Brunswick-terrace a continuous line of 
buildings of irregular form and size extends along 
the King's road for more than a mile to the 
Stejme. On the fine esplanade between the road 
and the beach is the usual promenade for this por- 
tion of Brighton ; diverging from it are Oriental, 
SUwood, and Cavendish-places, consisting of pri- 
vate residences and lodgiQg-houses. During the 
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season the pavement along the west cliff in an 
afternoon is as crowded as some of the leading 
streets of London, while the road itself (along the 
whole extent of both cliffs) is thronged with car- 
riages and equestrians. In this part are many of 
the most attractive shops. 

The Marine-parade is continued from the 
Steyne and the Junction-parade, along the east 
cliff, and consists of private residences and lodging- 
houses of a superior class, there being no shops 
along this line. This is considerably higher than 
the west cliff; the foot-pavement and the road are 
also much wider. The former encroachments of 
the sea have been effectually guarded against by 
the sea-wall, nearly two miles in length, con- 
structed at an expense of 100,000/., and completed 
in 1838. The Boyal Crescent houses are the oldest 
in this part, but do not yield in point of comfort 
and acconmiodation to more modern erections; 
among which may be specified the magnificent 
row of lofty houses termed Eastern-terrace ; the 
so-called Snake houses ; and the recently finished 
Perceval-terrace, lately built upon the inter- 
venting groimd between Brighton and Kemp 
Town, of which the principal portions, Sussex- 
square, consisting of first-class residences, and 
Arundel-terrace, present a striking appearance 
seen from the sea or from the opposite part of the 
Esplanade, which extends the whole distance to 
the Steyne, and is of considerable breadth. At 
intervals commodious seats are erected, projecting 
over the sea-wall. Opposite Kemp Town is a lower 
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esplanade, sheltered from the north, to which the 
access is not so public, being more restricted to the 
residents of this quarter. The open places on the 
East Parade, inclosing areas with grass plots, trees, 
and shrubs, are the New Steyne, Rock-gardens, 
and Marine-square, which situations are in great 
request by families requiring moderate sized resi- 
dences — ^less exposed to the heat and glare of the 
Parade in the warmer months, and to south-east 
and south-west winds in winter and spring. 

Of the streets diverging from this Parade, it will 
suffice to mention German-place, Bloomsbury, 
Belgrave, and Portland-places. Behind, and 
parallel with the Parade, extending from the New 
to the Old Steyne, is a street of shops (James) ; 
and behind Rock-gardens, Little Rock-gardens 
are continued up the ascent to Egremont-place (a 
street of smaller houses), terminating at the park 
(which is closed to the public), and the German 
Spa, where the various artificial mineral waters 
are dispensed to patients, who, in the intervals 
of drinking, promenade the Pump-room and 
grounds. 

Directly opposite the New Stejme is the Chain 
Pier, to which a flight of steps leads down ; the 
principal entrance being opposite the Old Steyne, 
whence a broad esplanade conducts to the pier. 
Musical bands play on stated days on the pier 
head. From this point the best view of the town 
may be obtained-the greater portion of the line 
of bmlding on both cIHEa being visible ; as also, 
on fine days, the whole extent of coast to Beachy 

L 
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Head eastward, and to Shoreham and Worthing 
on the west. 

Among the edifices the Pavilion mxii^ first 
be specified, more especially since having been 
purchased by the town, it has now become public 
property. The interior, besides a great number 
of small apartments, contains a Chinese gallery, 
166 feet long ; a music-room, with a dome 30 feet 
in diameter; a large banqueting-room, and a 
rotunda, which are now made available for balls, 
concerts, and other entertainments ; the Pavilion 
furnishing visitors and residents with a central 
point of reunion, which was much wanted at 
Brighton. 

The possession of the grounds by the town 
is likewise an immense advantage to residents 
and visitors, particularly in the summer months ; 
the deficiency of trees in Brighton and the en- 
virons being one of its greatest drawbacks at 
this season ; when the sun's rays, being reflected 
from the cliffs and white buildings, render the 
heat oppressive ; and as Brighton is deficient in 
promenades, the absence of shade and verdure 
(which are especially coveted by Londoners 
escaping for a time from their avocations) is se- 
verely felt in the hotter months, at which period 
many of the residents absent themselves. 

The Town Hall, a large handsome isolated 
edifice, with porticoes, completed in 1830, con*» 
tains a spacious assembly-room on the first- 
floor ; where public meetings are held, concerts, 
lectures, and panoramic exhibitions are not un«- 
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frequently given ; besides several smaller apart- 
ments for the transactions of commissioners' or 
other business connected with the town. Ad- 
jacent is the extensive and commodious market- 
place. 

Next to the parish churches already named, 
Christ Church, distinguished by its tapering 

spire in the Montpelier-road, is the largest. 
A new church has likewise lately been built 
at Kemp Town. The principal chapek con- 
nected with the Established Church, are — St. 
George's, near Kemp Town ; St. Mary's, at the 
top of St. James's-street ; St. James's Chapel, in 
the street; the Trinity, Ship-street; the Chapel 
Royal, in North-street, and St. Margaret's. The 
Roman Catholics, and various dissenting sects, 
have appropriate places of worship in different 
parts of the town. These are all well filled on 
Sundays, it being frequently difficult for visitors 
to obtain seats, unless secured in the week-day. 
The clergy, as a body, are zealous, several being 
distinguished as pre&chers, especially in the chapels 
where the voluntary system prevails. 

The benevolent and charitable institutions at 
Brighton are numerous, as may be expected in a 
place of this size, and are well supported by the 
inhabitants and visitors, to whom appeals are fre- 
quently made from the pidpit. The Sussex County 
Hospital is a new and commodious building in a 
detached elevated position, at the eastern outskirts 
of the town. It contains upwards of 100 beds. 
The wards are clean and well ventilated, and the 

L 2 
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internal disposition, as regards the welfare of the 
patients, leaves nothing to be desired, Not far 
from the hospital there is a Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum. There is, likewise, a good Eye Institu- 
tion in the Queen's-road ; and a newly-erected 
Dispensary near the railroad. 

Brighton is not deficient in resources for mental 
recreation. It formerly possessed two clubs ; these 
are now amalgamated into one at the large white 
house on the western side of the Old Steyne. The 
whole of the first floor is taken up by the reading- 
room, which is conveniently fitted up, and is well 
supplied with the leading journals and periodicals ; 
and whence may be enjoyed the prospect of the 
movement on the Steyne, with an extensive sea 
view. On the ground-floor are the dining and 
refreshment-room and the card-room. The upper 
portion of the building is disposed in bed-rooms 
for the accommodation of members by the night 
or week. Many of the most influential residents, 
as also members of the London clubs, are members; 
the admission is bv ballot. 

The Albion Eooms, also on the Steyne, belong 
to the Literary and Scientific Institution. They 
are spacious, well supplied with the periodical 
literature, and weekly lectures are delivered on 
scientific or other topics of general interest. Visi- 
tors are allowed to subscribe for the short period 
of three months. 

The Athenaeum, in West-street, has likewise a 
well-supplied reading-room for the advantage of 
clerks, tradesmen, or others. The management of 
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this institution engages, during the season, lec- 
turers of the highest reputation, the lectures — 
which are free to members — are delivered in the 
large room at the Town Hall. An analogous 
institution has recently been formed for the 
working classes, and is likely to have a beneficial 
result. 

The libraries in various parts of the town con- 
tain for the most part works of light literature 
and fiction. Folthorp's, in North-street, is the 
best, and comprises several thousand volumes in 
history, travels, theology, and fiction ; all new 
works of any repute being added as soon as pub- 
lished. The reading-room has been recently 
transferred to the former premises of the Unity 
Bank. King's Library, on the opposite side of the 
street, is restricted to the sale of books. Grant, 
in Castle-square, has a good reading-room (where 
are received several of the foreign papers), and a 
circulating library. At Gancia's, in the King's- 
road, French, German, and Italian works, may 
be obtained for perusal. Four weekly newspapers 
are published in the town. 

The Theatre, though small, is convenient, and 
the performances in general are well got up. It 
has not, however, generally proved a profitable 
speculation, being but rndiflferently attended, 
except on particular occasions when performers of 
high reputation appear. At the Newburg Hooms, 
in Cannon-place, musical, conjuring, and other 
entertainments are not unfrequently given. 

Among the hotels near may be specified the 
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Old Ship, Ti^hicli contains the public ball-room ; 
the Bedford^ the largest first-class establishment 
in Brighton ; the Norfolk, on the west cliff ; the 
York, the Albion, on the Old Steyne ; the 
Gloucester, near St. Peter's Church ; the Albe- 
naarle (boarding-house), the New Steyne, the 
Bristol, the Pier, on the east cliff. Numerous 
other hotels and boarding-houses exist in various 
parts of town, affording to visitors a choice of 
accommodation according to their tastes and 
circumstances. 

Brighton has the advantage over most other 
places of resort in possessing several bathing 
establishments, where fresh, sea, or medicated 
water, as well as vapour baths, may be had. 
There is likewise a large public circular bath 
for swimming, where this art is taught. The 
practice of shampooing, in addition to the bathing, 
is more general at Brighton than elsewhere, and 
is a very efficient means of procuring the removal 
of contractions of the limbs, rheumatic ailments, 
muscular rigidity, &c. 

For bathing in the open sea, machines are 
placed in chosen spots along the beach, which, 
however, in some places is shingly and steep, 
requiring precaution on the part of those who are 
not swimmers. 

From the salubrity of the position and other 
advantages of Brighton, there are several well- 
conducted educational institutions. The Proprie- 
tary College, founded some years ago, has been 
the means of inducing several families to take 
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up their residence in the town. The building is 
in a detached position, not far from the hospital, 
and is entirely occupied by class-rooms. The 
pupils board with the masters, or in appropriate 
boarding-houses. The establishment is super- 
intended by a principal. The masters are for the 
most part clergymen of the Established Church. 

There is comparatively little to interest in the 
environs of Brighton, which are, for the most 
part, extensive downs, unattractive in aspect, but 
well calculated for horse exercise, which is, per- 
haps, nowhere more in vogue than here ; caval- 
cades of ladies, escorted by their male friends, or 
by riding-masters, being daily seen along the clifife 
and roads near the town. The Earl of Chiches- 
ter's park (Stanmer), on the Lewes road, to which 
visitors have access, and the Dyke, about five 
miles distant, in an opposite direction, whence 
may be enjoyed an extensive prospect of variegated 
country, are the localities most frequently visited. 
The usual carriage drive is along the clifib, 
between the sea village of Eottingdean, about 
four miles east of Kemp Town-, and Hove, a mile 
west of Brunswick-square, now joined to Brighton 
by new buildings; it possesses a neat church, 
resorted to by visitors on Sundays. Portslade is 
also a prettily situated village in this direction. 
Shoreham is about five miles from Brighton, and 
is reached in a quarter of an hour by rail. The 
Swiss Gardens, where musical, pyrotechnic, and 
other entertainments are frequently given, are 
much resorted to by holiday folks. Worthing is 
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twelve miles distant, and is a good deal frequented 
in the bathing season. The environs of the county 
town, Lewes, are interesting, and the visitor may 
be gratified in devoting a morning to viewing its 
ruined castle and antiquities. 

At Wick, in the immediate neighbourhood west 
of Brighton, is a chalybeate spring, which is 
drank by some of the summer visitors. The 
water contains about a grain and a half of sul- 
phate of iron to the pint, but scarcely any free 
carbonic acid. This water would suit some per- 
sons requiring tonics, but would not be adapted to 
very weakly individuals, or whose stomachs are 
very delicate, to which the gaseous chalybeates of 
the German Spa would be more applicable. 

There are, properly, two seasons at Brighton, 
from the end of June till October, and from 
October to March, houses being generally taken 
at this season for four or six months. From the 
middle of March until July the cliffs have a com- 
paratively deserted aspect. In summer the heat 
and glare to which the houses facing the sea, 
along the Marine-parade and King's-road, are 
exposed, are often extremely oppressive in the 
middle of the day, though somewhat tempered by 
the sea breezes. The mornings and evenings are, 
however, delightful. The best parts, at this season, 
for those who prefer the more inland localities, are 
the higher squares ; the Western-road ; the upper 
portion of the Montpelier-road, to the west ; 
Dorset-gardens ; Upper Rock-gardens ; Egre- 
mont-place ; Bloomsbury-place ; Portland-street, 
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to the east ; the Grand-parade ; Qloucester-place ; 
the east side of the Steyne, in the central portion. 
Among the more sheltered positions, in winter, 
may be mentioned, Eussell-square ; Cannon-place; 
Silwood-place ; the Western Cottages ; Oriental 
and Cavendish places : these latter contain good 
houses, and are not ineligible localities for inva- 
lids, though more exposed to sea gales than the 
before-mentioned. This disadvantage attends the 
whole line of houses along Brunswick-terrace, the 
Xing's-road, and Marine-parade, and is at times 
felt as a great inconvenience. These localities 
have, however, the compensation of being fully 
exposed to the sun's influence, from which some 
of the before-mentioned are partially exempt. Of 
the squares — the new Steyne, Marine-square, and 
Regency, are much less exposed to winds than the 
Old Steyne, and especially the Brunswick, on 
account of its being open at the upper part, con- 
stituting a perpetual draft, whether the wind be 
northerly or from the sea. The East Cliff and 
Kemp Town houses are much more exposed than 
the comparatively sheltered portion of the "West 
cuff and King's-road, though preferable to those 
who require a bracing air, and who are not liable 
to be affected by variations of temperature. The 
Grand-parade, especially its upper portion, is fully 
exposed to the notherly current of air sweeping 
down the valley, from which the Pavilion-parade, 
and the eastern side of the Steyne, are in great 
measure sheltered by the projecting houses. 
Much caution is required, on the part of invalids, 
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as also of those in health, in guarding against the 
great atmospherical variations in different parts of 
the town. "There are few towns," says the 
most recent local guide, " where the atmospheric 
changes are more rapid, or where greater diversity 
of heat and cold may be met with, according as the 
visitor directs his footsteps to one part or another. 
Thus, with a fresh breeze from the south or south- 
west, the sea front of the town will be, even in the 
middle of winter, as brilliant as an Italian land- 
scape ; whilst, probably, the northern part of the 
town is dull and murky. On emerging from East- 
street, Ship-street, or West-street, the visitor is 
surprised and delighted to come upon another 
world — ^brilliant, clear, and sparkling. It is, how- 
ever, on a severe winter's day, when the wind sets 
keenly from the north, and the sky, though clear, 
looks cold, and the sun, though undimmed, is 
powerless, that the greatest contrast is presented 
in the atmosphere of the town. At the north all the 
characteristics of winter are to be met with ; cutting 
wind, bleak sky, powerless sun, chattering teeth, 
and red noses. Proceed to the cliffis — get under 
the lee of the Marine-parade, or the King's-road, 
and, lo ! you are in a summer clime. The sea looks 
warm and comfortable — the land is gay and ani- 
mated. You might say it was spring, or summer, 
or autumn, anything but what it is — cold, bleak, 
stern, winter ! 

"It is not always, however, that the sea front 
is the favoured quarter, and not unfrequently the 
hardiest promenaders care not to face the bois- 
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terous gales that sweep along it from the south 
and south-west. It is then that the north is re- 
sorted to for quiet and shelter, and the stream of 
carriages pours along the Lewes and London 
roads, both of which afford agreeable inland 
drives. There is one quality which Brighton pos- 
sesses in a greater degree than perhaps any other 
town — that is, dryness. No sooner does it cease 
to rain, than the pedestrian may issue forth and 
traverse the town, almost without fear of soiling 
his boots. Well drained, both by nature and art — 
for everything runs quickly off a chalk soil into 
the sea — ^beautifully paved, and the roads well 
scavenged, a rainy day has only the effect of 
making the town cleaner, and under the combined 
effect of sun and air, frequently all traces of wet 
will have disappeared within a few minutes after 
the cessation of rain. If there is any natural dis- 
advantage under which Brighton labours, it is 
that of dust ; but this inconvenience is met with 
vigorous measures of resistance by our local au- 
thorities."* 

Dr. Relham, in his work already quoted, ob- 
served that, " In summer the sea breeze prevails, 
which ris.es and dies away with the sun ; and the 
warmer the day, the more cooling and refreshing 
is the breeze." In winter, with respect to frost 
and snow, the former happens sufficiently often to 
add to the health of the inhabitants ; it is sharp 
while it lasts, but its duration is short. The latter 

* Illostrated Handbook of Brighton and its Environg. 
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frequently falls, but seldota continues on the 
ground above a day or two ; the warmth from the 
sea and the south-west winds which prevail soon, 
dissolve it. The effects, therefore, produced here, 
either by heat or cold, are too immaterial to be 
pernicious. "The south and south-west winds, 
which blow from the sea, appear, according to the 
Custom-house data, to prevail about three-fourths 
of the whole year. The inhabitants of Brighton 
are remarkably robust and free from every pul- 
monic difficulty! and the consumptive and asth- 
matic, by repairing here, find considerable relief, 
from the excellency of an atmosphere that varies 
gradually, united with the medicated vapours of 
sea water." 

Alterations as to climate, &c., have necessarily 
taken place since the above observations were made, 
though, in the main points, they are corroborated 
by the more recent report of Dr. Jenks to the 
Poor-law Commissioners in 1840. Mr. Wigan 
published a brochure, "Brighton and its Three 
Climates," a few years ago, but it did not enter upon 
the consideration of the subject in a professional 
point of view, nor did it seem to me to convey any 
material additional information. He refers to the 
more confined and smoky air of the central portion, 
states that the west cliff is more of a clay soil 
covered with pebbles, the east being chalk, — 
recommends the avoidance of sea and spring 
winds, the absence from Brighton in March, and 
states that its climate is prejudicial in congestive 
diseases and inflammatory dyspepsia. 
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The bracing and restorative qualities of the air 
of the central and eastern portions of Brighton 
will be found eminently beneficial to those whose 
health has suffered from too close an application 
to avocation, a prolonged residence in the capital, 
or from various other causes ; as also to most con- 
valescents. Nervous invalids will, likewise, for 
the most part, derive benefit, selecting the locality 
most congenial to their feelings. For delicate 
persons, and those suffering from chronic inflam- 
matory affection of the air passages, as well as 
where there is a tendency to pulmonary disease, 
the west cliff and squares will be generally prefer- 
able in winter. On the other hand, scrofulous 
patients, and those of a torpid habit and languid 
circulation, will, for the most part, be more bene- 
fited by residing in the eastern quarter. Those, 
however, who are susceptible to atmospheric vari- 
ations, and who require a mild, genial, winter cli- 
mato, will do well to remove in the depth of 
winter, and especially on the approach of spring, 
to a more sheltered position — as Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Torquay, Bournemouth, or the Isle of 
Wight. Rheumatic, gouty, and paralytic pa- 
tients will mostly be advantaged by passing 
November and December at Brighton, and then 
moving to one or other of the fore-mentioned 
localities or not, according as circumstances may 
indicate. To patients with a tendency to irrita- 
bility of the digestive organs, the eastern part 
would not be well adapted for a prolonged sojourn. 
In the more atonic cases of indigestion, a resi- 
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dence at Brighton, during the autumn and winter 
monthSi, would be likely to be of great service. 

" The climate," observes Sir James dark, " is 
singularly well suited to young persons, particu- 
larly females suffering from a deficiency of red 
blood, and the debility and deranged functions 
consequent upon, or connected with, such a state 
of the system. All derangements of the constitu- 
tion indicating the use of iron, will be benefited 
in a marked manner ; and in convalescence from 
acute diseases, and the debility consequent upon 
long confinement, no sea-side climate with which 
I am acquainted is to be compared with that of 
Brighton." 

On the other hand, persons of ' an irritable 
nervous system, or those subject to gastritic dys- 
pepsia, with a dry irritable condition of the skin, 
will often find their complaints aggravated by 
Brighton. From the disposition to gastric irrita^ 
tion, experienced not unfrequently even by persons 
in health, on first arriving, invalids, and dyspeptics 
in particular, should adhere to a very mild diet, 
with comparative abstinence from wine and other 
stimulants.* 

* For a detailed account of the action of climate, artificial 
mineral waters, and for remarks on sea-bathing, &e., see my work 
on " Brighton, and its Sanative Besouroes." Churchill, London ; 
Folthorp, Brighton. 
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WORTHING, 

This town has a population of 10,000 inhabi* 
tants, and lies about fourteen miles west of 
Brighton, of which it may be considered as a 
miniature copy. The houses are adapted for the 
reception of visitors of all classes, and are built for 
the most part along the shore« whence streets 
extend inland. Park-crescent constitutes the 
principal range of buildings. Worthing is a good 
deal resorted to on account of sea-bathing ; and 
its fine sandy beach, extending for some miles, 
affords a pleasant exercise ground at low water. 
The town is more sheltered than Brighton, by the 
chain of Sussex downs, which, forming almost an 
amphitheatre, prevent the north and east winds 
from being severely felt in winter ; but in the 
warmer months render the atmosphere relaxing. 
The climate is warm, agreeable, and genial ; myr- 
tles grow to a large size in the open air ; and figs 
ripen constantly here and in the neighbourhood. 
Those who desire a residence presenting the 
advantages of climate of the western parts of 
Brighton without its bustle, would find Worthing 
a cheaper and desirable locality. In some cases of 
disease of the pulmonary organs marked by irrita- 
bility, and in rheumatism, as also in erethic nervous 
affections, the air of Worthing would be preferable 
to that of Brighton. The environs are pleasing. 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 

This handsome town is situate on a kind of penin- 
sula formed by the confluence of the rivers Itchen 
and Test^ and by an arm of the sea (the Southampton 
Water) seven miles in length, varying from one 
to two miles in breadth, and so sheltered by the 
surrounding hills as to be comparatively calm 
when the weather is stormy at sea ; this circum- 
stance renders Southampton one of the most 
favourable places for yachting. The approach 
from the London and Winchester road, on emerg- 
ing from the beautiful scenery of the New Forest, 
by a magnificent avenue of old trees, is very striking. 
The High-street extends for nearly three-quarters 
of a mile to the quay, being divided half way 
down by a fine monument of antiquity — the Bar, 
or arched gateway, said to have been erected 
before the Conquest, completed in the reign of 
Edward III., and adorned with gigantic figures 
of St. Bevis. At the entrance of the town are 
Carlton-crescent, Bockstone-terrace, &c., which 
are eligible localities both for a permanent residence 
and for visitors for health. The Above-Bar and 
High streets are lined with shops, and present the 
movement of a capital city. Here are the prin- 
cipal hotels — ^the Regent, Dolphin, and Star. The 
projecting bay windows of many of the houses 
afford evidence that but little alteration in the 
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building has taken place within the last century ; 
to the left of High-street are few streets of 
any importance ; to the right, Above-Bar, Port- 
land-street and terrace, and two or three other 
streets with private residences. In this situation 
are the assembly-rooms and gardens, where occa- 
sional balls, concerts, public and archery meetings, 
are occasionally held. The Victoria Spa, with an 
efficient chalybeate spring rising in the grounds, is 
annexed to this establishment.* The houses rise 
from the water's edge by a gentle ascent, and as 
the soil is gravelly, the streets are clean, and soon 
dry after heavy rain ; the drainage has, moreover, 
been improved of late years. The principal objects 
of attraction at the lower part, are the docks, the 
quays, and the Victoria Pier, which is accessible 
at any time of the tide to steamers, so that there 
are constant arrivals and departures to the Isle of 
Wight, Portsmouth, and other places. Boating 
and the regattas rank first among the summer 
amusements. 

Southampton has a considerable export traffic ; 
and being a chief point of embarcation for the 
East, is constantly enlivened by fresh arrivals of 
passers through. It has, of late years, assumed 
more of the character of a place of permanent 
residence, and of passage, than of a watering 

* A pint of the water contains 1§ grains of carbonate of iron; 
about 6 grains of snlpbate of magnesia, and 2]^ mnriate of lime. 
Like the other English chalybeates, it is, however, deficient in 
gas, but nevertheless may be advantageously used in cases to 
which this class of remedies is adapted. 
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place, but is, neyertheless, an adyantageoos 
locality for some inyalidB. Besides the Bar, there 
are, as other monuments of anti(juity that will be 
yiewed with interest — a considerable portion of 
the old town wall, the West Gate and South Gate, 
with its projecting tower (dating from Henry 
VIII.), and in the neighbourhood, the Eoman 
fortifications of Glausentum. St. Michael's and 
Holyrood Churches possess interesting relics of 
antiquity. 

In the enyirons there are likewise many rem- 
nants of antiquity, and objects of interest to which 
agreeable excursions may be made (the chief of 
these being the ruins of Netley Abbey), of which 
a full description is found in the local Guide, the 
writer of which says of the neighbourhood : ^' The 
landscape scenery is most deUghtful, in eyery 
direction round the town, and threaded with roads 
and footpaths so happily winding amid its sweetest 
features, that the beauty of the walks and driyes 
round Southampton is almost proyerbial, rendering 
it eminently suited as a residence for retired fami- 
lies and inyalids who do not require an exposed 
situation or wild scenery, but prefer a softer de- 
scription of landscape beauty. These adyantages 
are greatly enhanced by the extent of the lands 
belonging to the town, and open to the public 
without restriction. The chief of these is the 
public Park (generally called the Common), almost 
unequalled for its delightful union of woodland, 
heath, and grove, beaten by-baths, hard clean 
roads, and noble greensward driyes : and the 
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newly-fonned Aboretum^ on several large pieces 
of town property, happily situated in the midst of 
the most populous district." The New Forest pre- 
sents an agreeable variety of rides and drives 
within a short compass. 

The town is in great measure sheltered from 
cold winds by the rising grounds northwards and 
eastwards, and by the forest by which they are 
covered. The climate is mild in winter, and 
rather moist. Mr. Drew, who has published ob- 
servations, with a series of tables on the climate, 
in the Transactions of the British Association 
(1851), remarks : *^ The atmosphere of South- 
ampton is moist as compared with places further 
inland ; nor will this be a matter of surprise 
when we regard its situation between two rivers 
and on an arm of the sea, from which the preva- 
lent winds are constantly wafting the overladen 
clouds." This writer sums up the result of his 
observations as follows : " It would appear, then, 
in conclusion, that the climate of Southampton is 
mild, differing but little from that of the most 
southern town in England ; that the air is more 
generally laden with moisture than that of inland 
towns, arising from its proximity to the sea and 
fresh water, and from the prevalence of winds 
from the points between south and west, and those 
inclusive which are laden with aqueous vapour 
from the sea ; that this moisture falls in copious 
showers on a fewer number of days than the less 
quantity in the inland towns with which it has 
been compared (Falmouth, Stone, York) ; that 
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severe cold is less prevalent than at places inland, 
but the quantity of rain is greater, while the 
average amount of cloud appears, from comparison 
with about forty other places, to be a mean be- 
tween the more or less cloudy skies. Though the 
air may be less bracing than places higher and 
more inland, we have the advantage of compara- 
tively mild winters, and the absence of that 
severity which is so trying to the invalid." * 

Fogs are not of imfrequent occurrence in au- 
tumn and winter along the water banks and lower 
part of the town, and at low water an effluvium 
from the river, which, however, is said not to be 
prejudicial to health.f To cases of pulmonary 
disease of an erethetic character^ as bronchitis and 
asthma, the climate of Southampton would not be 
unsuited, but the deficiency in walks or gardens 
adapted for the walking exercise of invalids, in 

* In Mr. Sharp's " Meteorological Results ** for ten years, 
ending 1857, the mean temperature is stated to be 61*29 ; mean 
fall of rain, 27*21 inches. The most prevalent wind is the south- 
west ; next in order is north-east. 

f The Health Officer sajs : " It is absurd to speak of the slimy, 
offensive, and exhaling deposits of the Thames in the same breath 
with the frontage of the Southampton Water, where the tide 
rises to refresh and purify the air and locality, and a vast body of 
sea-water removes much of the floating matter that is brought 
down by the rivers. I believe there is scarcely a town of equal 
size in the kingdom with so small a number of deaths as South- 
ampton. Our death-rate is only a fraction over 2| per cent., 
taking an average of seven years, which is very conclusive as to its 
healthiness. All 'our diseases are of a mild type, and their dura- 
tion is by no means over the average of similar diseases in other 
places." — Report on the Saluhrity of the Site of Netley Hospital 
(1857). 
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first-class hotels and lodging-houses commodiously 
situate, would constitute objections with many to 
their according it a preference over other places of 
resort. * 

The following medical observations of Dr. J. 
Bullar are quoted by Mr. Drew in his communica- 
tion to the Association : " Inflammatory diseases/' 
says Dr. J. Bullar, " are not at all conmion, nor do 
they require or bear active depletion when they 
occur. The town is quite free from ague; the 
mud lands do not produce it, as the water upon 
them is never stagnant. Intermittent neuralgias 
are not met with. Fever is not common. Twenty 
years ago it was very rare ; but since the town has 
increased greatly in numbers it is more prevalent, 
though not of a malignant type. There is a con- 
siderable amount of complaint from uneasiness, 
discomfort, indisposition, and local pains produced 
by indigestion of an atonic kind, or the result of 
want of general power. The system is not so 
vigorous as in a more bracing climate, and there- 
fore not so able to digest the same quantity of 
food ; and imless much greater attention is paid to 
quantity especially, as also quality, as well as to 
habits, headache, distension, constipation, and 
general debility are not uncommon. Toimg and 
vigorous persons who come here from a colder and 
drier air, usually complain, at first, of sleepiness, 

* Among the most deairable positions for invalids presenting a 
southern aspect, may be specified Cumberland, Branswick, and 
Rockstone places, and Cambray-terraoe, which were mentioned to 
me by Dr. Bnllar. 
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and an inability to perform the same amount of 
muscular and mental exertion. On the other 
hand, rather delicate and susc^tible people (espe- 
cially women) who are never well in colder parts 
of England, enjoy much bodily comfort here. 
For the same reason it suits children and elderly 
people, especially if they have been subject to in- 
flammatory diseases of the air-passages in colder 
and drier places. Gouty and rheumatic diseases 
are not common here, as might be expected from 
the inability to digest a large quantity of food. 
In short, there is a greater amount of indisposi- 
tion from indigestion, and a less than average 
amount of secondary diseases, such as fever and 
violent inflanrniations.'* 

This gentleman stated to me that one great 
advantage presented to invalids by a sojourn at 
Southampton is the facility afforded for boating 
on the water, and by the Packet Company in 
issuing monthly and season tickets at a low rate, 
by which means persons are enabled to steam 
backwards and forwards on the same day as often 
as may be desired between this port, Eyde, 
Cowes, Portsmouth, &c. 
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HASTINGS. 

This mucli- frequented watering-place is situate on 
a beautiful part of the Sussex coast, midway be- 
tween Brighton and Dover, about two hours 
distant from London, and an hour and a quarter 
from Tunbridge Wells. The old town is built for 
the most part at the entrance of, and extending up 
a valley, bounded on the one side by the east cliff, 
and on the west by the Castle-hill, which, rising 
steeply to a considerable height, afford effectual 
protection to the subjacent districts against the 
winds from those quarters. Behind the town the 
ground gradually rises in the north-eastern direc- 
tion to an elevation of 540 feet (Fairlight), and 
westward to between 200 and 300 feet. The more 
modem portion lies to the west, along the base and 
around the Castle-hill, fronting the sea. 

On descending the valley by the London-road, 
the old church, picturesquely situate to the left of 
the entrance to the town, will first attract attention. 
The High-street, about a quarter of a mile long, 
extends to the beach. From its lower extremity, 
George-street, taming off at a right angle, and 
running parallel with the shore, terminates on the 
Marine-parade, along which ranges of handsome 
housea (Breed's-place and Pelham-place) are 
continued to Castle-street. At the end of this 
street, and consideraUy raised above the Parade, 
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on the western acclivity of the Castle-hill, is 
Wellington-square. Castledown-terrace and other 
houses have lately been built on a higher level. 
Descending from the square to the road, we find, 
in a continuous line with Castle-street, York- 
buildings on the right, Wellington-place (newly 
built) on the left, with several marine cottages 
and residences, for the accommodation of visitors 
on the beach. Beyond this is the portion termed 
the Priory, a great part of which was a few 
years ago waste land, but is now completely 
covered over with buildings — viz., Kobertson- 
street, with shops, &c., along the road ; behind, 
and fronting the sea, the handsome range of 
houses (twenty-three) named the Carlisle-parade ; 
and, lying a little further back, the first-clasa 
residences constituting Robertson-terrace (not yet 
completed). From the Priory we notice the rail- 
road station, a quarter of a mile distant ; and on 
the left, about two miles off, Bohemia, a mansion 
embosomed in its richly- wooded grounds on the 
acclivity of the western hill. On the Parade is 
the Pelham Arcade, with stalls for the sale of 
fancy articles; and in the centre, the well- 
appointed establishment of baths. Above the 
Arcade, nestling beneath the Castle cliff, is the 
Pelham-crescent, in the centre of which stands 
St. Mary's Chapel, a rotunda with neat faQade and 
portico. The other principal places of worship are 
All Saints' Church (which, like the old church, is 
of great antiquity), near the Croft, and the newly- 
erected Trinity Church in Bobertson-street. The 
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Croft contains several good houses with gardens 
attached ; it Kes in a comparatively secluded posi- 
tion above the High-street, and on the eastern 
acclivity of the Castle-hiU. On the summit of 
the hill, to which lead paths easy of ascent, are 
the extensive ruins of the Castle, which dates 
almost from the Conquest, and is rich in historical 
associations. The enclosed area forms an agree- 
able promenade ground, commanding a most ex- 
tensive sea and coast view, from Dungeness Point 
on the east to Beachy Head on the west. 

From the Priory a continuous range of hand- 
some houses, extending along the esplanade front- 
ing the sea, and sheltered from the north, now 
connects Hastings with St. Leonard's (a mile 
distant). Of these edifices, Whiterock-place and 
Verulam-place have been standing some years; 
Eversfield-place, which completes the line and 
terminates at Warrioi^-square, having been but 
lately finished. Here stands the Infirmary, for 
the reception of the sick poor, which (as also the 
Dispensary in High-street) is mainly supported 
by voluntary contributions. 

Hastings is tolerably well supplied with re- 
sources for mental recreation. Besides Diplock's 
old-established library and reading-room, on the 
Parade, there are others in Pelham-place, Robert- 
son-street, Eversfield-place, and George-street, at 
the west end of which is the Literary Institution, 
a neat edifice^ containing a library of standard 
works and a reading-room, where also lectures on 
popular topics are occasionally delivered ; a spa- 

H 
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cious and elegant assembly-room has recently been 
erected^ where balls, concerts, and other enter- 
tainments are not unfrequently given. The 
Hastings and St. Leonard's Hotel, nearly as 
large as the Lord Warden at Dover, is rapidly 
approaching towards completion. 

The principal hotels, which have the advantage 
over the Swan in point of situation, though more 
exposed to wind, are the Albion and the Marine, 
on the Parade, and the Castle, at the comer of 
Wellington-square. There are likewise two well- 
conducted boarding-houses, capable of accommo- 
dating a limited number of visitors ; one in Car- 
lisle-parade, the other in Eversfield-place. 

Besides the Infirmary and Dispensary, Hastings 
possesses other institutions for beneficent purposes, 
which are specified in the local guides, including 
a Sanatorium or Home, for invalided gentle- 
women who require a mild climate, but whose 
means do not enable them to support the expense 
of separate living in apartments ; who, moreover, 
in such an establishment enjoy the advantage of 
association, which materially contributes to the 
amelioration of health in many cases. The 
authoress of "Sickness; its Trials and Bless- 
ings,'' justly remarked, in a letter to the Hastings 
and St. Leonardos News, that " the want of cheerful 
society is in itself such an evil, as can hardly be 
counterbalanced by the good of the climate." Li 
fact, as I have elsewhere remarked, the compara- 
tive isolation to which the sick are often con- 
demned, in English places of resort for health, is 
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one of the principal reasons why so many repair 
to the Continental watering places, where this 
disadvantage exists to a much less extent. 

Hastings and St. Leonard's have a summer and 
a winter season. Their propinquity to the metro- 
polis, their agreeable environs, and the purity of 
the air, cause them to be a good deal resorted to 
for sea-bathing— a fine, sandy beach, extending 
for a considerable distance in both directions, at 
low water. In the summer and autumn, excur- 
sions are made to sea in sailing boats, which start 
at a fixed hour of the day. 

The surrounding scenery is beautiful. The 
walks and rides may be infinitely varied ; and 
the view from FairUght Down, comprising a great 
part of Sussex and Kent, with a long line of coast, 
is one of the most extensive and pleasing in the 
kingdom. Among the other interesting localities 
in the neighbourhood, may be mentioned the 
Dripping Wells, Old Roar, the Lovers' Seat — re- 
markable for their picturesque positions — ^the vil- 
lages of Ore, Bexhill, and, at the distance of a 
few miles, the remains of Pevensey and Hurst- 
monceaux Castles ; and Battle Abbey, which con- 
tains many objects of attention. These, and other 
places which are calculated to afford gratification 
to the visitor, are fuUy described in the guide- 
books.* 

The soil in most parts of Sussex is clayey, but 

* " Hastings, Past and Present/' gives full historical and other 
details connected with the town and its environs. Diplock, 1855. 
See also Sonthall's " Hastings and St. Leonard's Gaide." 
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in Hastings and its immediate neighbourhood 
there is an admixture of sand, so that the ground 
soon dries after rain. The late Dr. Mackness, in 
his topographical notice of the town, observed : 
'^ The soil is composed of immense beds of sand 
and sand-rock, with calciferous grit and fuller's 
earth, slatey clay, and shale, with iron ore. All 
these are of such a character as must materially 
influence the surrounding atmosphere ; the abund- 
ant radiation of heat from the light colour of the 
surface, and the thirsty nature of the soil absorbing 
all humidity, and, at the same time, allowing of 
but little evaporation, prevent those dense and 
cold land-fogs peculiar to all districts having a 
clayey soil, where great evaporation takes place 
from the surface. None, indeed, but those who 
have resided where the character of the soil keeps 
the surface continually moist, and who have^ at 
the same time^ suffered from some of those maladies 
which originate from, or are aggravated by, a cold 
and humid atmosphere, can fidly appreciate the 
advantage which Hastings derives from its geo- 
logical formation alone. Barely is it necessary 
for the invalid, however delicate^ to be confined 
to the house for any length of time, even in 
the most stormy weather. On the slightest 
cessation of rain^ the surface becomes immediately 
dry."* 

The climate of Hastings may be considered as 
mild in point of temperature, and intermediate 

• *< Hastings as a Besort for Invalids." Second Edition. 185L 
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as regards moisture; being neither so dry as 
places more exposed to the action of winds, as 
Brighton, nor so humid as places situate more to 
the west, and, consequently, subjected to the in- 
fluence of the winds blowing from the direction of 
the Atlantic. As alotig other parts of the coast, 
the south and south-west winds are the most 
prevalent in winter ; the easterly prevail in spring, 
as seen by the annexed table. These winds, un- 
less very high, do not generally disagree with 
most persons who are not in a weak state of health. 
The westerly winds, moreover, lose much of their 
humidity in passing over ComwaU and Devonshire, 
which counties are consequently more rainy, and 
possess a moister climate. The skies are there, for 
the most part, cloudy in winter, and the atmo- 
sphere frequently misty ; whereas, on the Sussex 
and Kentish coasts, though sea-fogs occasionally 
occur, yet on many winter days the sun shines 
brightly, and the sky is often almost as clear as in 
the south. Thus the south-westerly winds arrive 
at the Sussex coast comparatively dry, though 
stiU warm, from their passage over a vast extent 
of water; and even when very high, they are not 
felt as cold winds. The late Dr. Harwood, of St. 
Leonard's, inclined to the now prevailing opinion 
that the milder temperature of the south and 
western coast of Great Britain was owing greatly 
to flie higher temperature of the sea current flow- 
ing eastward. " The increased temperature of our 
southern and western coasts," he observed, " has 
also been thought to be influenced by the agency 
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of the stream of warm water whicli flows from the 
Gxilf of Mexico towards Europe, occasioned by a 
material difference between the level of the gulf 
and that of the Atlantic Ocean. An accumulation 
of heat from this source was particularly observed 
quite across the Atlantic, as far as the European 
shores, by Dr. Franklin, in his passage from the 
United States to France, in 1776. He published a 
chart of this remarkable current, whose waters 
were found to be from six to eleven degrees 
warmer than the ocean through which they 
flowed, their superior temperature being derived 
from that of the climate of the Mexican Gulf, 
whither the waters are pent up by the trade- winds, 
which force them westerly, until they become 
actually more elevated by several degrees than the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean. A similar extension 
of this stream has since been noticed by Major 
Bennell ; but, although rather dependent on for- 
tuitous circumstances than causes constantly 
operating with equal power, there is, nevertheless, 
I think, quite sufficient evidence for according 
with the idea of Professor Playfair, that * the eleva- 
tions of its temperature, which are not unfrequently 
experienced by us during the prevalence of south- 
west winds, may partly arise from the presence of 
air heated by passing over these currents.' "* 

The following extract from a journal kept in 
the Custom-house at Hastings, for five years (from 
1842), and quoted by Dr. Mackness, will exhibit 

* " On the Curative Influence of the South Coast." 
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the relative proportion of the prevalence of winds, 
according to the number of days in each season : — 

Fine Days on 
North. East. South. West. Days, which rain or 

BDOWfelL 



Mean of Spring 20 


27 


23 


22 


68 


29 


" Summer 8 


14 


24 


46 


68 


84 


" Autumn 16 


16 


28 


80 


48 


48 


" Winter 22 


19 


28 


22 


46 


44 



Year 66 76 108 120 216 160 * 

The following table exhibits the mean tempera* 
ture of the year, and of each season, at some of 
the most frequented places of winter resort in 
England : — 

Tear. Winter. Spring. Sammer. Aatnmn. 

Torquay 62 1 440 60-0 61*2 62 1 

Penzance 61*8 440 496 602 63-8 

Undercliff 61*3 41*8 49*6 606 68*6 

CUfton 61-2 39-9 49-7 63-8 61*4 

Hastings 60*4 390 47*4 61*7 62*2 

London 60*3 391 48*7 62*3 61-3 

Mean quantity of rain, in cubic inches, for the 
year and for each season : — 





Tear. 


Winter. 


Spring. 


Sammer. 


Aatnmn. 


London 


24-80 


6-86 


4-80 


6-67 


7-48 


Torquay 


28*20 


6*82 


6*61 


6*38 


9-39 


Penzance 


44*66 


12*64 


9-26 


9*34 


13-83 


Clifton 


32-66 


8*43 


6-69 


6*44 


9* 


Undercliff 


25*16 


6-66 


4*46 


6*67 


9*18 


Hastings 


32-81 


7*60 


6-81 


6*40 


13* 



* Aooording to the tables in Mr. C. Savery's pamphlet, the 
S.W. wind blows 116 days, being most fireqaent in July (fifteen 
days) ; the N. wind seventy-four days, its maximum being in 
November; the E. forty-ux days; N.E. thirty-eight days; W. 
thirty-two days; N.W. twenty-one days; S. eighteen days; S.E. 
fifteen days. 
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Average number of days on which rain fell : — 

Tear. Winter. Spring. Snmmer. Antamn. 



London 


178 


48 


43 


44 


43 


Hastings 


152 


39 


31 


33 


49 


Penzance 


177 


50 


40 


89 


48 


Clifton 


167 


46 


36 


41 


45 


Undercliff 


146 


89 


83 


32 


42 



These tables, extracted, with some alterations, 
from Sir James Clark's work, do not differ very 
materially from the notices of the temperature 
and amount of rain given in Dr. Mackness's work, 
which, however, represents the quantity of rain 
for the year, at Hastings to be somewhat less than 
in the above quoted, viz., 31*91.* A reason why 
less rain falls at the southernmost portion of the 
Isle of Wight, than on the English coast, or even 
at Newport, in the centre of the island (where it 
is thirty-three inches), is no doubt attributable to 
the circumstance that the clouds coming laden 
with moisture from the west are attracted by the 
higher lands of Cornwall and Devonshire. It will 
be seen, on referring to the table, that the mean 
temperature of the year, as also of the seasons, at 
Hastings, approximates very closely to that of 
London and Clifton. The southern aspect of 
Hastings renders it, however, much more favour- 
ably situate for receiving the direct rays of the 
sun, which are powerfully reflected from the 
chalky cliffs. It is also more sheltered from the 
winds ; hence it is a warmer and less humid 

* Mr. C. Savery, in hig recently pablished pamphlet, states the 
mean annual fall of rain to be only 28*87 inches, and the number 
of days on which rain falls to be only 135. 
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winter abode than either of the above-named 
localities. 

As respects the choice of residence. High-street, 
George-street, and Cayendish-place, which are 
placed in the first category by Dr. Mackness, as 
being the most sheltered, are deficient in accom- 
modation, unless for single persons or small 
families. The Parade, Pelham-crescent, Breed's- 
place, together with other houses fronting the sea 
under the Castle-hill, though more exposed to the 
sea-breezes, have nevertheless the great advantage 
of a direct southern aspect, receiving more directly 
the sun's influence, from which the above-men- 
tioned streets are comparatively excluded. The 
Croft is a warm and sheltered situation ; its ter- 
race presents to invalids an available exercise- 
ground when the wind blows strong from the 
west. Mr. Savery, who has practised for many 
years in Hastings, considers that Pelham-crescent, 
Wellington-square, the Croft, and the houses at 
the back of All Saint's-street, are the situations 
best suited to pulmonary invalids, especially in 
the spring, when the east winds mostly prevail. . 
These are at times inconveniently felt all along 
the sea line, notwithstanding the partial shelter 
of the hills. The new houses on Carlisle-parade 
and Bobertson-terrace, standing nearer the sea 
than those of the Marine-parade, are necessarily 
more exposed to winds both from the east and 
west ; the terrace, however, less so, especially the 
first three or four houses in the comer, which are 
protected from th« west. They are, however, 

M 3 
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tolerably sheltered from the north winds, which 
blow down the valley upon the Priory quarter and 
Bobertson-street, which is for the most part fuUy_ 
exposed to their influence. This parade and 
terrace, as also Verulam-place, and the whole 
range of houses extending to St. Leonard's, are 
obviously not so well adapted for the abode of 
weakly and delicate invalids, in winter or spring, 
as for persons in health, or those valetudinarians 
who are not liable to be prejudicially affected by the 
sea-breezes. In the early stage of consumption, 
and in the less unfavourable cases, a warm and 
somewhat moist atmosphere, aided by appropriate 
means, would be most likely to produce an ame- 
lioration in the condition of those in whom there 
exists habitually much excitability of the system, 
marked by acceleration of the pulse, feverishness, 
nervous irritabiKty, and often attended by short, 
oppressive breathing, distressing cough, and a dis- 
position to the recurrence of hemoptysis. For the 
majority of patients of this class, the climate of the 
south-west coast (I speak on the present occasion 
merely with reference to the English climates), at 
some of the more sheltered positions in Devonshire, 
would, in general, be better suited than that of 
the south coast, which is better adapted to those 
patients, to whom an opposite condition of the 
system exists, characterised by a degree of general 
torpor or languor of the fimctions, in whom the 
disease is not unfrequently dependent on a scro- 
fulous diathesis ; who, at the same time, are not 
incapacitated for taking walking exercise in the 
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open air. In cases where there exists merely a 
predisposition to the disease, without the existence 
of symptoms indicative of organic mischief, the 
winter climate of Hastings and the south coast 
would be better calculated to restore health than 
that of any other part of Great Britain. The same 
may be said of patients labouring under the more 
torpid forms of chronic bronchitis, as is frequently 
seen in elderly persons, accompanied with copious 
mucous expectoration, and depending more upon a 
relaxed state of the membrane and the air-passages 
than upon inflammatory action. This climate 
would likewise not be unsuited to most cases of 
relaxation of the throat and fauces, to which clergy- 
men and other public speakers are liable, and 
which is mostly connected with deterioration of 
the general health, arising from various causes. 
In several other chronic affections, this kind of 
climate would be attended with good effects — 
such as in the atonic forms of dyspepsia and liver 
complaints, unattended by pain, and its frequent 
attendant, hypochondriasis, which so often afflict 
those engaged in harassing occupations, in seden- 
tary employments (especially if residing in the 
vitiated atmosphere of a metropolis or large manu- 
facturing town), or who have passed a large portion 
of their lives in India or other relaxing and un- 
healthy cKmates. Patients who have suffered from 
repeated attacks of gout and rheumatism, as also 
scrofulous subjects — which complaints, as is well 
known, are aggravated by cold and damp weather 
—would be benefited by wintering in moderately 
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warm and dry situations, especially if they pre- 
viously go through a suitable miners^- water course 
of drinking or bathing in the summer season. To 
most patients similarly circumstanced, any climate 
comprising the above-mentioned features would be 
beneficial — some more, some less so. The choice 
of the locality to be preferred in any given case 
should be determined by a consideration of its 
individual peculiarities, and by the convenience of 
the parties"^^ great error inl which many local 
practitioners fall, when writing upon the advan- 
tages of their respective places of residence, whether 
as regards their mineral waters or their climates, 
is that of referring exclusively to their own locali- 
ties, as if there were no others calculated to be of 
service in the diseases they enumerate. This is. 
done usually from deficiency of knowledge respect- 
ing the advantages which other places may possess. 
Invalids who have passed the autumn and early 
part of the winter in more bracing localities in 
this part of England, as at Brighton, wiU often 
derive advantage from a removal to one or other 
of the more sheltered positions in Hastings for the 
colder months. 
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ST. LEONAED'S. 

This beautiful town is of quite modem origin, 
haying been for the most part built by the late 
Mr. Burton, in the same style of architecture as 
the SrCgent's-park houses. This handsome range 
of buUcHng, extending along the esplanade, being 
from its eastern extremity in Hastings upwards of 
a mile in length, presents, when seen from a dis- 
tance, especially from the sea, a grand and im- 
posing aspect. The portion which first attracts 
attention on coming from Eversfield-place is the 
spacious area already mentioned, Warrior-square, 
nearly enclosed by a superior class of residences 
and rapidly approaching completion. The lofty 
houses in progress at its upper extremity, screening 
the square from the northerly winds to which it 
was exposed, wiU greatly improve this situation, 
hence the houses are taken almost as soon as finished. 
At the north-western angle, on elevated ground, 
is the new church, St. Mary Magdalen, built in 
the modem Gothic style, whence are continued up 
the hiU and along the Magdalen-road ranges of 
recently-erected houses and several detached villas. 
Behind is a large and handsome structure, the 
Catholic Convent Schools and Chapel. From the 
south-western angle of the square, the Grand- 
parade extends to a neat arch stretching across 
the road, and formerly constituting the eastern 
boimdary of the town. Beyond this, on the right, 
is the Marina, a row of moderate-sized houses; 
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the opposite side of the road being occupied by a 
range of low buildings, divided into shops for pro- 
yisionSy &c. This portion is tolerably protected 
from north winds, but the parts most sheltered 
from these, as also from the west and east winds, 
is the Undercliff, the houses being built, as the 
name implies, close beneath the cliff, and situate 
further from the sea. From the Place, fronting 
the Undercliff, a continued range of first-class 
houses (about one hundred) extends along the road 
for a third of a mile, a considerable portion having 
the advantage of a colonnade, which is available 
for walking exercise in wet or windy weather. In 
the centre of the original part of the Marina 
stands, isolated, the large and magnificent Victoria 
Hotel, one of the first in the kingdom ; opposite 
to which, on the parade, is the Post-office, with 
Southall's library on one side, the bath establish- 
ment in the centre, and the reading-room on the 
other, comprised in one building not raised above 
the ground floor, so that the sea view from the 
hotel and adjacent houses is in nowise impeded. 
Behind the hotel are the Assembly-rooms, likewise 
a detached building, where entertainments and 
lectures are occasionally given, and comprising 
the club, of which the commodious reading-room 
is well supplied. The adjoining subscription- 
gardens are tastily laid out with shrubs and plants, 
ofiering to the valetudinarian a pleasing and shel- 
tered space for exercise. At a short distance up 
the hill are the Archery-grounds, enclosing a con- 
siderable space, where archery meetings take place 
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in the season. To the right of the Assembly- 
rooms, skirting the London-road, a row of con- 
yenient-sized houses extends some distance up 
Maze-hill, where are also many detached residences, 
several of them being surrounded by spacious gar- 
dens. One of the most striking is the Clock House, 
with its turret overlooking the public garden. 
Further up the hill is the North Lodge, consisting 
of two small houses connected by an arch spanning 
the road. Other detached houses (Upland Villas) 
have been built of late years in this situation. 

A road leads from the TJndercliff, passing behind 
the Marina, to St. Leonard's Church, situate at 
the west end of the original portion of the town. 
A street of inferior houses is carried from the 
Assembly-rooms, up the hill parallel with the 
Marina ; and in the opposite direction are several 
villas, mostly with gardens. In one of these 
gardens rises a chalybeate spring (St. Leonard's 
Spa), which appears to be in nowise inferior to 
the best English springs of the same class, and is 
a good deal used by summer and autumn visitors * 

* Tbe foUowing are stated to be the amount of solid consti- 
tuents in an imperial gallon of water : — 

Chloride of sodium 6*25 

Chloride of potassium , 4*00 

Chloride of magnesium 6*14 

Carbonate of magnesia 3*00 

Sulphate of lime 3*12 

Carbonate of lime 8*15 

Protoxide of iron ■, 4*12 

Silica 0* 2 

40*60 
Carbonic-acid gas, two cubic inches. 
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Besides the Yietoria, there are the South-Saxon, 
situate on the Ghrand-parade (near the arch), and 
some smaller hotels in the town. At Sussex 
House, a large and elegantly-furnished private 
boarding and lodging-house, on the Marina, at 
the western extremity of the town, families and 
sm&YL parties will find suitable acc(»nmodation for 
long or short periods. 

The town has been considerably enlarged of late 
by the formation of new streets on the hills, as 
also by the extension of the Marina westward. 

The environs of St. Leonard's abound in pleasing 
walks and rides, eitl^r along the coast or inland ; 
good riding-horses can be hired, as also pleasure- 
boats for those who prefer sea excursions. From 
the esplanade an agreeable prospect is presented of 
a long line of coast, extending westward as far as 
Beachy Head, and dotted at intervals with Mar- 
tello towers. The sea bathing is good, the beach 
presenting the same characteristic as that of 
Hastings. There is a good deal of private society 
in the winter season. 

St. Leonard's is tolerably protected from the 
influence of northern winds, but the hills not 
being so high as at Hastings, it is not so warm as 
a winter residence. It is less sheltered from the 
east, and the Marina is fully exposed to the winds 
from the south and south-west ; so that for deli- 
cate invalids, susceptible to cold, it would not be 
so eligible as a place of winter abode ; to others, 
however, especially where a more bracing action 
is required, it would be better suited, as in 
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certain cases of a relaxed condition of tlie air-pas- 
sages without inflammatory complicatipn, scrofula, 
asthma, and indigestion, nervous disorders, and 
derangement of the general health without the 
existence of any specific disease. If less warm, 
it would, I should apprehend, be less rainy than 
Hastings, from the clouds being attracted to the 
higher hills. Aj3 respects climate, St. Leonard's 
may, therefore, be considered as intermediate 
between Brighton and Hastings. The best situa- 
tion for invalids who are desirous of avoiding cold 
winds, is the TTndercliff and the lower houses on 
Maze-hill. The Upland Villas and those near 
the Archery-ground are well sheltered from cold 
winds. 

The population of the borough of Hastings and 
St. Leonard's amounts to near 20,000; a large 
proportion of which in the former town are en- 
gaged in trade, the fishery, the letting of lodgings, 
and in supplying the various requirements of 
visitors. The lower classes are strong and hardy, 
and many live to a very advanced period.* To 
most persons desirous of retirement, and whose 
health requires the influence of a moderately 
bracing atmosphere, St. Leonard's presents many 

* As a proof of the longevity of several of the inhabitants of 
this part of the country, Dr. Mackness states that at Bexhill — 
the population of which, in 1831, amounted to 1,800 souls— a 
dinner-party assembled in 1819 to celebrate the eighty-first 
birthday of George III. The party consisted of forty-six 
individuals, of whom twenty-five were, on an average, eighty- 
one years old. Seventy-five who waited on them were seventy- 
one years old 
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advantages, as well as from its pl^opinquity 
to Hastings— many of the resources of large 
towns — the cheerful aspect of the surrounding 
country; the fine esplanade and the extent of 
sands at low water for walking are likewise no 
small inducements for a temporary or prolonged 
sojourn. 
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DOVER. 

Dover is a good deal resorted to, both as a sum- 
mer and autumnal bathing-place, and also for a 
winter residence. It contains a fixed population 
of 20,000 souls. The principal portion of the 
town consists of a long narrow street (Snargate), 
close under the cliffs, which rise perpendicularly 
to a considerable elevation, and of the short, 
divergent, and parallel streets. Strond-street is 
continuous with Snargate-street, near the port. 
Here are situate Trinity Church and the Ship 
Hotel, the front of which looks out upon the 
harbour. From the eastern end of Snargate- 
street, Castle-street, and some smaller streets, 
extend to the base of the Castle-hill. Another 
street (Bench) diverges at right angles from the 
end of Snargate-street, inland, widening out 
in the market-place, and terminating in the 
London-road. 

The part, however, mostly frequented by visitors 
is the Marine-parade, where a range of convenient 
houses lies under the shelter of the Castle-hill. 
In the centre of this range are Warren's Library 
and Reading-rooms, and the Assembly-rooms. 
Eastward of this range of buildings, are the East 
Cliff houses, built nearer the sea, and close under 
the precipitous portion of the cliff; they have a 
more south-western aspect than the Parade houses, 
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and are consequently more exposed to winds from 
this quarter. Guilford and Clarence Lawns, open- 
ing out upon the Parade, are favourite situations. 
The smaller houses in Marine-place, Hammond- 
place, Liverpool-terrace, &c., behind the Parade, 
are conveniently situate for persons who require a 
more sheltered situation than on the sea-line. 
Wellesley-terrace consists of four large houses, 
having a western aspect. The Camden-crescent 
houses occupy part of an open space ; they are 
considerably more distant from the sea than the 
Parade houses, and consequently much less ex- 
posed to the south-westers. WelUngton-crescent 
is composed of large-sized houses, on the Espla- 
nade ; it lies to the west of the Parade houses, and 
is less sheltered from the north. The Esplanade 
houses, situate still further westward, have a south- 
eastern aspect, and are yet more exposed. A hand- 
some range of houses, behind the Crescent (Cam- 
bridge-place), lately erected, is adapted for the re- 
ception of season visitors. 

The Esplanade is continuous with the Pier, and 
is moreover connected with the quays by a move- 
able bridge, separating the inner from the outer 
harbour. Beyond the pier, to the west, is the 
Admiralty Pier, which has been some years in 
progress of construction, for the purpose of form- 
ing a harbour of refiige — the works having been 
carried on, in great part, under water, by means 
of diving-bells. It already extends a considerable 
distance seawards, and is intended to be 1,800 
feet long, though several years must elapse before 
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its completion. From its breadth, and the solidity 
of its masonry, it seems calculated to bid defiance 
to the efforts of time. Passengers by the steam- 
boats can now land and embark at this pier at 
low water. Adjacent are the railroad station and 
Custom House, comprised in one building, and the 
large hotel (Lord Warden) erected by the railway 
company, and replete with every accommodation. 
This establishment has lately been taken by the 
well-known proprietor of the Ship, which affords a 
sufficient guarantee that it will be at least as well 
conducted as heretofore. Of the other hotels on 
the Quay, the Dover Castle deserves special men- 
tion, as affording a comfortable place of temporary 
sojourn for visitors and travellers. 

A handsome building (the Sailor's Home) has 
recently been erected in this part of the town. It 
is intended to supply shipwrecked or invalided 
sailors with a temporary abode, where they are 
also boarded. It contains a library and news- 
papers, and is open to public inspection. This in- 
stitution has been formed, and is supported mainly 
by private contributions. 

Dover is tolerably protected from the north and 
east winds by the hill on which has stood, almost 
&om time immemorial, the Castle, which, with the 
connected buildings, occupies no small propor- 
tion of its space. A great portion of the hill is 
likewise excavated in works for the purpose of 
strengthening the defences, so that it is considered 
to be all but impregnable. The ground slopes 
westward down to the Parade. From the west, 
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and south-west, a great part of the town is pro- 
tected by the range of steep hills terminating at 
Shakespeare's Cliff — ^the highest point — through 
which a railway -tunnel has been formed. On the 
hill are fortifications and barracks, connected with 
the town by means of a shaft, opening into Snar- 
gate-street. From the pier-head a good view is 
obtained of these fortified heights, and of the long 
line of chalky hills extending for many miles east- 
ward and westward. 

There is a large garrison stationed at Dover, 
which, together with the daily arrival and depar- 
ture of several steamers, and the passage of travel- 
lers, imparts an air of considerable animation to 
the town. In the winter season, there is usually 
a good deal of dinner and evening society. In 
other respects, Dover does not possess many re- 
sources for the occupation of time, and the imme- 
diate environs are not particularly attractive for 
walking excursions. There are some interesting 
localities within the distance of a few miles, and 
Folkestone is reached by rail in a few minutes. 
Snargate-street being the chief means of communi- 
cation between the east and west portions of the 
town, has, in the middle of the day, a bustling 
aspect. It is well supplied with shops for neces- 
saries and luxuries ; at the eastern comer is the 
other principal library and reading-room (Bat- 
cheller's). Both the libraries are well supplied 
with books, papers, and periodicals. Good riding- 
horses can be hired, and there are superior con- 
veniences for warm and sea-bathing at Marsh's 
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and Brett's establishments, on the Parade. The 
beach is shingly, and descends somewhat abruptly, 
so that the bathing-machines cannot, as at Hastings, 
be taken out to some distance from the shore ; and 
bathers require caution not to get beyond their 
depth. 

I am not aware that any meteorological details 
have been published respecting the climate of 
Dover, which, as respects its leading features, 
must partake of the general characteristics of the 
rest of this part of the English coast. The at- 
mosphere may be considered as invigorating and 
bracing — ^in great measure analogous to that of 
Brighton, over which, however, it possesses the 
advantage of having more sheltered situations cal- 
culated for invalids. Some of the best situations 
under the Castle-hill have been already specified. 
Castle-street and some of the divergent streets are 
not unfavourable, though the accommodation is 
somewhat inferior. In the old part of the town, 
Snargate-street, Strond-street, and the Ship Hotel 
are about the best. Dover may, on the whole, be 
considered as a colder residence in winter than 
Hastings, and even than St. Leonard's, unless just 
in the circumscribed parts imder shelter of the 
Castle-hill. It would not be a very desirable place 
of abode for the majority of pulmonary invalids, 
on account of its limited sheltered space for exer- 
cise, beyond which they could not proceed witiiout 
incurring considerable risk. To several of the 
other complaints which I have already specified — 
atonic dyspepsia, nervous relaxation, &c., and 
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various disordered states of the health without the 
existence of any positive disease — ^the climate of 
Dover would not be unsuited. Owing to the 
chalky nature of the soil, the ground soon dries 
after rain. 
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SANDGATE 

Is a small town with several detached houses or 
villas, about two miles east of Folkestone, its prin- 
cipal street being formed by the road passing 
along the coast. Separate from the main portion 
of the town, and about 100 feet above the level of 
the sea is Kadnor-terrace, a range of neat houses 
mostly let to visitors. There is a small library, 
but little else in the way of resource ; the sur- 
rounding country presents no features of peculiar 
interest, but the space for exercise in cold weather 
beneath the shelter of the cliffs is not very re- 
stricted. 

Sandgate is tolerably sheltered from the north, 
and partially so from the east, by the hills which 
rise behind it ; it is open to the influence of the 
winds from the south and west (sea quarters), 
which must at times be inconveiiiently experi- 
enced. The character of the climate partakes of 
that of St. Leonard's, being neither so warm nor 
relaxing as Hastings, nor so cold and bracing as 
Brighton. Mr. Mosely, the author of a small 
work, in which its advantages as a residence for 
invalids are enumerated, states that Sandgate is 
exempt from the sea fog, " which is so great a 
plague to the invalid along this coast, which 
visits the favoured Undercliff, haunts Hastings, 
and clings so pertinaciously to the Devonshire 

N 
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coast from one extremity to the other/' The 
mean temperature of winter is 41*76 deg., spring 
49*50 deg,, summer 61'30 deg., autumn 56 deg. 
The mean daily range is not considerable. Sain 
falls, on an average, in 156 days in the year-- 
yiz., spring 37, summer 38, autumn 38, winter 46. 

A residence at Sandgate for the winter months a 

would be suited to persons labouring under chronic 
bronchitis and laryngitis, and other deranged 
states of the general health, in which quiet and 
seclusion in a tolerably mild climate are indicated. 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 

This small watering place, of recent formation, 
is situate five miles from Poole, in Dorsetshire, in 
a beautiful bay, bounded by bigb lands; viz., 
eastward by Hengestbury Head, and westward by 
the Purbeck Hills, and is sheltered on the north 
by gradually-rising ground planted with pine and 
fir-trees, beyond which is an extensive heath in 
the direction of Christchurch, from which it is 
also five miles distant. On descending the road, 
a handsome hotel (Bath), together with some 
large, newly-constructed houses, first present 
themselves. To the right of the hotel, a row of 
sixteen detached houses in the villa style (each 
having its garden and stabling), is continued 
along the road for a quarter of a mile, the space 
on the opposite side, extending down to the beach, 
being occupied by the Westover plantations of 
fir-trees, laurels, and other evergreens, which are 
intersected by wide paths, and through tho lower 
part of which flows the clear Bourne. On the 
beach is a smaller, but comfortable hotel (the 
Bellevue), the library and reading-room, and a 
small bath establishment, with bathing-machines, 
&c. From the further end of the row of villas, 
the road, crossing a neat bridge, is carried up the 
hill in the direction of Poole. In this part is the 
Post-office, a commercial hotel (London), and 

N 2 
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several houses of an inferior grade, with shops for 
necessaries, &c. To the right is the church, a 
handsome structure, whence a rustic foot-bridge 
crossing a picturesque ravine, leads to a range of 
buildings, Kichmond-terrace, constructed on the 
side of the Wimborne-road, as also to several 
detached houses surrounded by gardens, stand- 
ing on a higher level than the road. Several 
detached villas have lately been erected, and 
other buildings are in progress of construction. 

The Sanatorium is an edifice for the reception 
of pulmonary invalids, who contribute a trifle 
towards their maintenance. It occupies a some- 
what elevated and airy position, and is well 
arranged ; the wards are commodious ; there are 
rooms for the assembling of patients of the lower 
and higher classes, and spacious corridors for 
walking exercise in wet weather. It is adapted 
to receive thirty- two patients; and, as respects 
the improvement in the condition of the majority 
of those hitherto admitted, the establishment has 
fully answered the anticipations which had been 
formed of it. 

. New roads have been formed in the environs, 
and several other alterations have been effected 
since the period of my former visit ; and as soon 
as the Act can be obtained, the effectual lighting 
of the place, the construction of an assembly-room, 
a jetty, and other improvements are contemplated. 

Embosomed in its evergreen plantations, Bourne- 
mouth presents a pleasing aspect. It was termed 
by the late Coimt D'Orsay, " Le plm Joli endroit 
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•du monde,'* and it possesses considerable ad^ 
vantages as a place of temporary sojourn for 
invalids and others who seek seclusion and repose. 
There is a considerable extent of sheltered walking 
and riding space. In the Westover plantations 
the wind is but little felt, even when blowing 
strongly at sea. A road with footpath, lately 
constructed, and extending a considerable distance 
up the valley westward, is likewise well sheltered 
from sea- winds ; while the sands, which are con- 
tinued for miles in either direction, enable delicate 
persons to take exercise when the wind is in an 
opposite quarter. A sheltered walking- ground, 
beneath a pine plantation, leads to Dr. Burslem's 
new residence. The gardens and plantations be- 
hind the Bath Hotel are agreeably laid out, and 
are carried along the edge of the cliff, whence is 
presented an extensive sea prospect, with the 
whole line of cliffs from Hengestbury to DurU 
stone Head. A pleasant path through the heath 
in this direction leads to Bascombe Chine, the 
chief object of interest in the neighbourhood, 
which is also reached by a circuitous carriage 
road. On the other side of Bournemouth, about 
a mile distant, is Branksome Chine, which is like- 
wise worth visiting. Adjacent are the residence 
and grounds of — Packe, Esq., who has liberally 
opened them to the public. The whole line of 
coast is intersected with chines occurring at in« 
tervals for many miles. A late physician, who 
wrote a *' Guide to Bournemouth" (now out of 
print), observes respecting them — "These ravines 
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are in seyeral instances of great depth, with yer- 
tical sides, and are constantly yarying in their 
aspect : the largest and most remarkable is Bas- 
combe Chine, and another to the eastward of 
Bournemouth, and Durley and Alum Chines to 
the westward. The aspect of the coast is con- 
stantly xmdergoing alterations by the extensiye 
landslips that take place after seyere frosts/^ 

" The site of Bournemouth," says the writer of 
the Ouide, ''is an eleyated sandy leyel, with a 
grayelly subsoil intersected — as this description of 
country generally is near the sea-coast — with 
narrow rayines or gorges, which are, like the 
larger imdulations of the surface and coast, the 
results of geologic conyulsion, or the wearing 
action of water, or both combined. In the north 
of England these gorges are known as 'Denes,' 
and form some of the most magnificent passages 
of scenery. In the south of England, especially 
in those high, sandy tracts, they are known as 
' Chines,' and here, too, present highly romantic 
scenes, and offer sites for yillages and yillas so 
secluded in character, so healthful, soothing, and 
reyiying in their influences on the mental and 
bodily constitution, as to become of incalculable 
yalue to those whom disease, excitement, or 
fatigue place beyond the reach of satisfactory 
medical treatment in their own homes. Such a 
spot is Bournemouth. It is, to a great extent, a 
place 8ui generis. It has features which, if not 
entirely its own, stamp it, at least, with a cha- 
racter yery distinct from the majority of genteel 
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resorts. The site of Bournemouth is not only 
varied by projecting hills and retiring valleys, 
and many a sweet nook and dell, but as yet it is 
well laid out in curved lines, plantations, and por- 
tions of the original heath ; woods, and meadows, 
and public pleasure-grounds are intermingled with 

the habitations.'* * 

" The general direction of the valley is north- 
west and south-east, giving westerly and southerly 
aspects to the principal points and grounds of the 
houses on the northerly slopes. The greater part 
of the valley is effectually sheltered, not only by 
the elevation of the land on both sides, but also 
by its direction, crossing the line of the several 
winds, and westward by the narrowness of the 
opening of the gorge.'* f 

Though the environs are less protected from 
cold winds than are the TJndercliff or Hastings, 
Bournemouth is yet sufficiently so for those who 
are not liable to be affected by moderate atmo- 
spheric variations ; and hence it would suit some 
constitutions even better than warmer localities. 



* " The valley of the Boame is remarkable for the existence of 
some peat-beds, containing great numbers of trees deeply im- 
bedded. There is a sabmarine peat-bed and forest off the en- 
trance of Boamemouth, of which an aooonnt was first given by 
Mr. Lyall in his 'Principles of Qeology,' containing fir, beech, 
and alder trees." — "The Visitors* Guide to Bournemouth," by 
Dr. Aitkin. Second Edition. 1944. 

t " The south-west parts of Dorsetshire," says the writer of 
this article in "FuUerton's (Gazetteer,*' " abound in beautifiil and 
luxuriant vales. The climate is considered mild and healthy, 
which character it appears to have had from the earliest times." 
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The occasional prevalence of wind does not, more- 
OTer, effect much alteration in the average tempe- 
rature of localities not in exposed situations. '^ One 
great advantage/' says Dr. Harwood, " which all 
nature derives from the prevalence of wind — 
which is itself produced bj inequality of the tem* 
perature of the air — ^is that of equalising it ; and 
it may easily be conceived that the more constant 
agitation of the air, as it exists on the sea-coast, 
and especially in places shielded from the more 
piercing winds, is one of the most important 
causes of its superior salubrity."^ 

Sir James Clark remarks that '' there can be no 
doubt that Bournemouth deserves a place among 
our best climates; and for a certain class of 
invalids capable of taking exercise in the open 
air, it affords a very favourable winter residence." 
It possesses, moreover, the advantage over several 
other places of resort, that the soil being of a 
sandy nature, the ground becomes dry almost im- 
mediately after the cessation of rain. ^'The 
ground," says Dr. Aitkin, " is of the most porous 
and retentive quality. Any quantity of rain is 
immediately imbibed ; and no sooner has the most 
copious fall poured down from a thunder-storm 
than the ground becomes almost as dry as ever. 
The great depth of the beds of sand and gravel 
prevent^ the surface from being, in any respect, 
saturated with moisture, excepting in a few bot- 
toms, where springs of the clearest and purest 
water issue forth." 

* *' On the Carative Influence of the Sonthern Coast/* 
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' This author makes the following remarks re- 
specting the peculiarities of the climate of this 
locality : " The most prevailing winds by far are 
the westerly. The west wind reaches Britain 
fully charged with moisture, and almost always of 
a higher temperature than the land, especially in 
elevated situations ; consequently, on reaching the 
hills of Cornwall and Devonshire, its temperature 
is lowered and water precipitated, producing the 
dripping climate characteristic of those counties. 

" Before the wind from the Atlantic arrives in 
this neighbourhood, it has already crossed over 
nearly 200 miles of land, and passed over many 
hiUs, and thus been freed of a considerable por- 
tion of its abundant moisture. 

" In spring and the early part of summer, the 
east wind prevails, giving rise to the cutting blasts 
and thick fogs so trying to the health of invalids. 
I have shown that these eflfects are gradually 
diminished on proceeding inland. Such ameliora- 
tion will be found to take place sooner, and to a 
greater extent, when the east wind passes over a 
considerable tract of level cultivated country, par- 
ticularly when the soil is of a dry, porous nature. 
Now, upwards of 100 miles of land, of the most 
desirable kind, intervene between Bournemouth 
and Margate, on the south coast of Kent. We 
thus see that before the east or west wind has 
reached this middle portion of country, it has 
already been acted upon by a quantity of land equal 
to that which extends from one shore to the other. 
Independently of the advantages gained from its 

N 3 
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position so much further to the southi and of the 
beneficial influence derived from the proximity to 
the Channel, its locality gives it peculiar exemp- 
tions from the objections to which the extremes of 
the east and west are liable. 

" The elevated Downs, the Isle of Purbeck, are 
placed towards the south-west ; these hills serve as 
a screen, which, during the prevalence of the wind 
from that quarter, produce the most obvious effects. 
It not unfrequently happens that the hills of this 
peninsula have their tops loaded with clouds, when 
the wind is, as it were, up-channel, when, at the 
same time, the sky in other directions is clear and 
transparent. At other times heavy showers are 
seen falling at Purbeck, when not a drop is felt at 
a short distance from its borders. Again, on Pur- 
beck, on the one hand, and Blandford, Wimbome, 
and along the Stour to Christchurch, on the other, 
rain often falls abundantly, and yet, in such in- 
stances, this district escapes altogether. More- 
over, it is by no means of unfrequent occurrence to 
see the clouds either clearing away at Ballard's 
Head, or forming a fog-bank as they pass over the 
sea, till they reach the Needles and the high cliffs 
of the Isle of Wight, where they again thicken into 
heavy masses. It also not unfrequently happens 
that rain may be seen falling in every part of the 
compass, except within our boundaries, of about ten 
miles in length, and not more than four in breadth. 

" From its dryness and scanty vegetation too, 
the soil will radiate heat freely, and thus warm the 
superjacent atmosphere, thereby increasing its 
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capacity for water, rendering the air clear, and 
quickly causing the elevation of vapours and the 
disappearance of all nozions exhalations from the 
surface. It is from such causes, I apprehend, that 
we so frequently see the clouds dispersed, or at all 
events elevated ; that the rain here is not only of 
imfrequent occurrence, but also that it very rarely 
continues for any great length of time ; the atmo- 
sphere very speedily clears up, and from the nature 
of the soil, out-door exercise may be almost imme- 
diately resumed, without risk or inconvenience, 
after the rain has ceased. 

" There are two descriptions of persons to whom 
this cHmate offers great advantages, though neither 
may labour under actual disease. In the first 
place, to persons who have long been resident in 
hot climates, and whose constitutions have conse- 
quently undergone changes that render them pecu- 
liarly susceptible of morbid impressions, resulting 
from the cold and dampness that prevail over by 
far the greater part of Britain ; in the second 
place, to the young, who are of a weak habit of 
body, and whose tender and delicate constitutions, 
though unaffected with actual disease, are yet a 
constant source of apprehension and anxiety to 
their parents.'* 

Both these classes of persons would, however, de- 
rive benefit from any mild and dry winter climate, 
where there are resources for out-of-door exercise. 

The following details respecting the temperature 
and amount of rain are extracted from the manu- 
script tables of the late Dr. Mainwaring, with 
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which he faf oured me when I yisited Boumemoutk 
Beveral years ago : — 

Mean Annual Temperature during Jive Years. 

1847. 1848. 1849. I860. 1851. 

51-97 60-16 51-4 4982 62*01 

Mean Temperature far each Season. 

Winter. Spriog. Summer. Aatnmiu 

42-38 4911 6018 61*71 

Mean daily range for the Tear and for each Season. 

Year. Winter. Spring. Summer. Aatnmn. 

12-62 8-82 14-22 1425 12*40 

Annual fall of rain, mean of five years, 28*926 inches. 

Mean fall of Rain for each Season. 
Winter. Spring. Sommer. Aatnmn. 

7116 in. 7*826 in. 6*268 in. 9667 in. 

Number of Days on which Rain fell. 

1847. 1848. 1849. 18M. 1851. 

163 211 168 146 97 

On comparing these statements with the tables 
given in the accoimt of the TJndercliflF, it will be 
seen that the mean temperature of Bournemouth 
for the year, and for each season, does not greatly 
vary from that of the Undercliff ; but that the 
amount of rain is somewhat greater (about three 
and a half inches for the year) though less than at 
Hastings or Clifton. Lying in the same part of 
the country, and being imder not very dissimilar 
topographical conditions as the Undercliff, Bourne- 
mouth would likewise be a suitable place of winter 
abode for many invalids who require a mild but 
not relaxing atmosphere, with facilities for taking 
out-door exercise without fatigue. Patients la- 
bouring under chronic pulmonary disease, attended 
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with a certain degree of general or local instability, 
would often be benefited by wintering in this 
locality. Where, however, the disease is far 
advanced, and is accompanied with much excita- 
tion, quickness of pulse, and periodical attacks of 
fever, a moister atmosphere, and one less agitated 
by winds would be preferable. To young subjects 
of a strumous habit, predisposed to, or even 
sUghtly afflicted with, phthisis, especially where 
there is much languor of the circulation and 
torpidity of visceral function — and particularly to 
those whose health has become deteriorated bv 
depressing moral influences — ^a climate of a more 
exciting quality, and a locality possessing more 
resources in the way of recreation than Bourne- 
mouth would be more suitable ; and many of 
these patients who are able to travel without 
inconvenience, would do better to change their 
place of abode, instead of remaining the whole 
winter in the same place. 

On the other hand, persons more advanced in 
life, and the elderly, who possess within them- 
selves resources for occupation — whether affected 
with chronic bronchitis, or winter cough, asthma, 
atonic dyspepsia, or any other complaints which 
the agency of a favourable winter climate is cal- 
culated to relieve — ^would generally do well at 
Bournemouth, which likewise agrees well with the 
majority of children. Bournemouth is resorted 
to in summer on account of sea-bathing, which 
is excellent. It is occasionally visited by sea fog, 
in common with other places on the coast. 
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ISLE OP WIGHT. 

THE UNDEECLIFP. 

The Isle of Wight is about sixty miles in circum- 
ference, twenty-two miles in length from east to 
west, and thirteen in breadth from north to south, 
it presents a great variety of picturesque beauty, 
both in the interior and along its coast, especially 
to the south. The writer of the description of the 
island in the Encychpcedia Britannica remarks : 
" The face of the country may rather be described 
as undulating than as hilly, though there is a 
range of hiUs, or rather downs, running from east 
to west through the island, with a few points of 
considerable elevation. There is a great variety 
of rural scenery, adorned with a diversity of 
foliage ; and though there are few or no woods, 
yet, as the fields are enclosed with hedgerows, 
among which fine trees, and especially stately 
elms, grow most luxuriantly, these, added to the 
beauty of the verdant fields, present to the eye of 
the traveller a succession of most pleasing pros- 
pects. The two sides of the island present each a 
peculiar character. The northern side is marked 
by everything that is rich, lovely, and picturesque ; 
the southern, or the part called the back of the 
island, abounds in bold, wild rocks, precipitous 
projections, ravines, fearful chasms, and other 
features of the imposing, and a few even of the 
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sublime. In some parts, these opposite characters 
are greatly mingled. There is a peculiar scenery 
on the south side of the island, which is so striking 
to all strangers as to require a special notice. It 
is a continual sinking of a tract of land about 
seven miles in length, and from a half to a quarter 
of a mile in breadth. This singular district con- 
siflte of a series of terraces, formed by fragments 
of rocks, chalk, and sandstone, which have been 
detached from the cliffs and hills above, and 
deposited upon a substratum of white marl. The 
whole Undercliff, for such is its common name, is 
completely sheltered from the north, north-west, 
and west winds, by the range of lofty downs or 
hills of chalk or sandstone which rise boldly from 
the upper termination of these terraces on eleva- 
tions varying from six to seven hundred feet in 
height. The two extremities of the range are 
indeed higher, as St. Boniface Down is eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, and St. 
Catherine's-hill, on the west, nearly nine hundred. 
The protection afforded by this mountain barrier 
is greatly increased by the very singular and 
striking abruptness with which it terminates on 
the southern aspect. This in many places con- 
sists of the bare perpendicular rock of sandstone ; in 
others of chalk, assuming its characteristic rounded 
form, covered with a fine turf and underwood." 

"The fractured cliff," says another writer, 
" affords facilities for the pursuits of the geologist 
by the exposure of a vertical section of nature's 
own production. The splendid foliage which is 
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dispersed among these ruins, and the existence of 
churches which were built on portions of them, 
centuries ago, show that ages must have elapsed 
since the principal landslips occurred. As lately, 
however, as 1810 a landslip took place at Bon- 
church, whereby thirty acres of land were dis- 
placed ; and another, fifty acres in extent, in the 
year 1818. These indicate that the same causes 
which produced the original convulsions are even 
now in operation. The whole coast of the TJnder- 
cliff is strewed with masses of rock, the debris of 
all the formations which have been displaced in 
the various landslips. They present a most wild 
and rugged appearance, and, opposing the approach 
of the ocean, add the dashing of broken waves to 
the other peculiarities of the scene." * 

" The air," says another descriptive writer, 
" throughout the island, which has been deservedly 
termed the Garden of England, is very salubrious ; 
the face of the country is agreeably diversified ; 
and the almost perpetual succession of hills and 
dales which cover it, creates such a wonderful 
variety of breaks and openings, that the eye of 
the traveller is continually entertained with new 
and surprising landscapes of Nature's painting. 
It is but changing one's position, for which a 
quarter of an hour's riding is sufficient, and the 
scene is cast into a new form ; it is varied by so 
many new lines and new disclosures of land and 
water, that it no longer appears to be the same 



• Drew's " Objects Worthy of Attention in an Excursion Bound 
the Isle of Wight,' 
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thing. In the middle part there is an almost con- 
tinued ridge of hills or downs, which runs in a 
winding direction almost through the whole length 
of the island. To the south of these the vale is, 
by nature, exceeding rich ; on the north, though 
the soil is in itself less generous, yet it is so melio- 
rated and improved by art as to exhibit a pleasing 
picture of the neatest and most industrious culti- 
vation. Thus, on either side we are entertained 
with rich inclosures, laden with com or other pro- 
duce, the sight of which is equally cheering and 
beautiful ; the coppices and clumps of trees, the 
village hamlets and farm houses, introduce a most 
charming variety, and fill us with pleasing ideas 
of peace and plenty.'* 

Besides the towns, Byde and Gowes, on the 
north coast, and Newport, in the centre, the spots 
which chiefly attract the attention of visitors are 
the West Cliff, Freshwater, Alum, and Scratchell's 
Bays ; Shanklin and ^lack Gang Chines ; Caris- 
brook Castle ; and the romantic scenery of the 
Undercliff, of which ample details are given in 
the guide-books. As, however, this latter part is 
principally to be here considered, a brief notice of 
the district, as given by the late Rev. P. Windham, 
and by a descriptive writer, may be introduced : — 

" The Undercliff is by far the most romantic 
part of the island, extending from Bonchurch to 
Black Gang Chine, an extent of six miles ; but 
they are such miles as are not to be paralleled for 
their singularity, perhaps, in the whole world. 
Bold cliffs, lowlands, or declining shores, are the 
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usual boundaries of the ocean ; but on this extra- 
vagant coast; a vale-like rectilinear precipice of 
lofty rock extends itself some miles in length, and 
at a distance of more than a mile from the sea. 
In this interval of rock and water, colossal frag- 
ments of stone, torn or sunk from the precipice by 
some great convulsion of nature, are scattered be- 
low in the most irregular confusion. These solid 
masses are of such ponderous magnitude, that they 
form high eminences of the most capricious shapes, 
while their intermediate spaces become deep val- 
leys, in which houses are built, and even ashes 
and elms are seen to flourish, sheltered from the 
storm and spray of the sea by the hospitable shades 
of the lofty fragments. Every spot of this lane 
that can bear the impression of a plough is uncom- 
monly fertile and well cultivated, and enriched by 
numerous rills of the sweetest water. 

"Some faint idea of this wonderful country 
may, perhaps, be conceived from the above de- 
scription, which, from the 'towering hills above, 
appears to the eye like a level plain, but, when 
seen from the sea, rises like a series of gigantic 
steps, that seem to lead from the cliffs to the shore, 
which are even there of great elevation, to the 
summit of the grand perpendicular wall : and the 
reader may probably think I am justified in my 
general assertion of the peculiarity of this Under- 
clifif, as I can safely aver that no such country 
ever occurred to my observation, nor do I recollect 
to have seen such even described.^' 

"At Luccombe," says the author of another 
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work, '^ commences a strange track of country, 
quite unlike any we have seen hitherto, and such 
as is hardly to be paralleled elsewhere. This is 
the famous Fndercliff, a narrow strip of land, 
which has separated bodily from the hills of which 
it was originally a part, and sunk down a consi- 
derable way below them ; and which now forms a 
lower or imder cliff lying between the hills and 
the sea. To understand its character and the 
cause of its subsidence, it is necessary to be ac- 
quainted with the geological nature of the rocks, 
and the influences to which they have been sub- 
jected, when the explanation becomes very simple. 
The strata, reckoning from the bottom, are first 
red ferruginous sand, then blue marl, next green 
sandstone, and at top chalk and chalk marl. The 
stratum of blue marl is soft; and easily acted upon 
by land springs, when it becomes mud, and oozes 
out ; and the sandstone and chalk being deprived 
of their support, must of necessity sink down. 
The subsidence, if thus brought about, might be 
gradual and scarcely perceptible, except in its 
ultimate results ; but the sea was at the same time 
beating with violence against the lower strata, 
and washing out the sand and marl, which were 
already loosened by the springs. This double 
process would go on till the superincumbent mass 
became imable to sustain itself by mere adhesion 
to the parent rock, when it must necessarily break 
away and fall forward. That this was the way in 
which the IJndercliff was produced is evident from 
an examination of the phenomena it presents, and 
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what may be observed still going on, though on a 
lesser scale. The great change in the level must 
have occurred at a very distant period ; churches 
and houses of ancient date, which stand on 
different parts of the Undercliff, show that no 
very considerable alteration can have taken place 
for centuries. 

" The Undercliff is, in its general appearance, 
as wild and strange as would be expected from 
what has been said of the way in which it was 
produced. The main body of the Undercliff is a 
sort of terrace, or a series of terraces, of very 
unequal elevation and irregular contorted surface, 
rising from the beach in rugged slopes or abrupt 
cliffs, and resting against a lofty and precipitous 
wall of rock. The lower cliffs rise from the beach 
to a height of from twenty or thirty to a hundred 
feet ; then comes the broad platform of a quarter 
to half a mile in width, from which rises to a 
further elevation of some two hundred or three 
hundred feet, the second or inner cliff — steep, 
strangely riven, its deep vertical fissures contrast^ 
ing boldly with the regular horizontal bands of 
stratification. But the Undercliff is far from pre- 
serving uniformity even of irregularity. At this 
eastern end, where we now are. Nature has clad 
the wildling in a garment of loveliness. The 
chasms and dells, the slopes and the precipices, 
are all alike adorned with trees, and shrubs, and 
ferns, and wild flowers, in exquisite profusion : at 
the western extremity there is almost a forbidding 
rudeness about the whole ; the rocks are bare, or 
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only thinly spotted with hungry lichens, about the 
slopes the coarser grasses and whin only seem to 
thrive, while scarcely bush or tree can gain a 
footing/' * 

As respects the sheltered position of Under- 
cliff, Sir J. Clark observes: "The continuous 
range of high hills, which separates this district 
from the rest of the island, protects it most 
effectually from all northerly winds, while nu- 
merous short ridges, projecting from the main 
range towards the sea, break, in a considerable 
measure, the violence of the south-west winds. 
The protection afforded by the northern barrier 
is greatly increased by the very singular and 
striking abruptness with which it terminates on 
its southern aspect. This, in many places, con- 
sists of the bare perpendicidar rock of sand- 
stone; in others, of chalk, assuming its charac- 
teristic rounded form, covered with fine turf and 
underwood. The defence afforded by this na- 
tural bulwark against northerly winds is, indeed, 
more perfect than anything of the kind with 
which I am acquainted in England ; and the 
transition of climate experienced on descending 
from the exposure of the open and elevated 
down, to the shelter of the Undercliff, will re- 
mind the Italian traveller of his sensations on 
entering the valley of Dome d'Ossola after 
quitting the chilly defiles of the Simplon. 

"The UndercUff terminates towards the sea- 

* " Tourbt's Companion." 
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shore in a range of perpendicular cli£& of from 
forty to sixty and seventy feet high. ; it may, 
therefore, be represented as a lofty natural terrace, 
backed by a mountainous wall on the north, and 
open on the south to the full influence of the sun, 
from his rising to his going down, during that 
season at least when his influence is most wanted 
in a northern climate.'* * 

After a pleasing ride of two hours from Ryde, 
through a succession of variegated scenery, the 
villages of Brading and Shanklin, the visitor 
arrives at the village of Bonchurch, to which a 
well-constructed, winding road descends from the 
hiU. The picturesque old church will attract 
attention ; it is, however, no longer used for 
religious worship, having been superseded by a 
large and handsome new edifice. In its immediate 
vicinity, on the declivity of the hill, and at the 
base of precipitous chalk clifls, nestling among 
fir-trees and other evergreens, several good-sized 
and commodious houses have of late years been 
erected in the villa style, having gardens at- 
tached ; as also a comfortable hotel, with terrace, 
commanding a delightful prospect. Bonchurch 
is remarkable for the richness of its vegetation ; 
many plants, indigenous to southern lands, thrive 
well there, and in other parts of the Under- 
cUffl " The myrtles, sweet-scented verbenas, and 
other exotics," says Dr. Martin, " still flourish, as 
of old, before the doors of the cottages ; and these 

* On Climate. 
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way-side gardens, from the variety of tender plants 
which blossom in their gay parterres, give each 
little plot the features of a conservatory rather 
than of a cottage garden, and attest the superior 
mildness of the climate." * 

A weU-shaded road at the foot of the hill leads 
to Ventnor, three quarters of a mile distant; 
which, previous to 1828, consisted only of a few 
inferior houses and an inn, but which now num- 
bers nearly 3,000 inhabitants. The first object 
which presents itself is the St. Boniface Hotel ; to 
the right, and out of the town, on a higher level, 
is St. Boniface-terrace, consisting of eight small- 
sized houses. The High-street extends from the 
hotel westward, passing by the Church and the 
Marine Hotel, to the Royal Hotel. There are, in 
this street, several good shops, a large library and 
reading-room (Moor's), and lodging-houses, some 
lately erected being close beneath the cliff, and 
many commanding an extensive sea-view. The 
street may be said to terminate at the Boyal Hotel. 
To the right of the road are several houses in a 
situation more sheltered from the sea-breezes, near 
Crab and Lobster Inn. Many new buildings have 
likewise been erected of late years between the 
road and the beach, and the Esplanade offers a 
sheltered but circumscribed walking space for 
invalids. There is here an hotel and boarding- 
house, and houses of different sizes, in a variety 
of situations, both on the sea line and on the 
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acclivity of the hill^ adapted to various tastes and 
conditions of disordered health : Grove-road, 
Madeira Vale, and the Cove, are completely 
guarded from the influence of north and east 
winds, and much more so &om the south and 
south-west than the Belgrave-road. 

The general accommodation leaves little to be 
desired. The Undercliff, as may be supposed, 
abounds in agreeable walks and rides, and ponies, 
pony-chaises, and donkeys are available for ex- 
ploring the environs. The hill, covered with 
scanty herbage, behind Ventnor, effectually screens 
it from the north, and from its summit a pleasing 
prospect of the town, surrounding country, and of 
a wide expanse of sea, may be enjoyed. The most 
agreeable walk or drive is, however, the continua- 
tion of the road leading to Black Gang Chine, 
passing by the beautiful grounds of Steephill 
Castle and the picturesque diminutive church of 
St. Lawrence. It is purposed to erect more houses 
in this locality (Wolverton) to accommodate the 
increasing number of visitors ; and a railroad is 
about to connect the principal towns of the island 
with each other. 

As respects the extent of sheltered exercise 
ground available in winter (a distance of seven 
miles), as also its resources for the occupation of 
those who take an interest in natural history, 
geology, or botany, the Undercliff may be con- 
sidered as possessing advantages for out-of-door 
recreation, in which some of the English winter 
places of resort are deficient, as compared with the 
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foreign ones. The exercise ground may be varied 
60 as to avoid high winds ; and the state of the 
weather in winter is generally such as to admit of 
daily exercise being taken in the open air. Ac- 
cording to the tables in Dr. Martin's work, the 
mean annual fall of rain is 25*15 inches, of which 
there falls 6*61 in winter, 4*48 in spring, 5*67 in, 
summer, and 9*15 in autumn. The wettest months 
are October and November, after which comes 
August ; April is the driest month. About half 
the quantity of rain falls at night. From the 
absorbent nature of the soil (sandstone and chalk), 
and the inclination of the land towards the sea, 
the ground dries rapidly after rain ; and Dr. Martin 
remarks, that '* there are few days during the 
winter on which a visitor, unless very delicate, will 
find himself confined in-doors by damp or rain." 
In another part of his work, he observes, however : 
" We have no good spring climate in Britain, 
whatever may be said or written to the con- 
trary. There are many days during the winter and 
spring months on which it would be more than im- 
prudent, in a person labouring under pulmonary 
disease, to expose himself to the open air." Less 
rain falls at Undercliff than in any other part 
of the island. According to the tables in Sir 
James Clark's work, it appears that the dif- 
ference is considerable. Thus the annual mean 
of rain is there given as 23^0 inches at 
Ventnor; whereas at Newport, in the centre 
of the island, it is as much as 33*60. Snow 
seldom falls, and does not lie on the ground; 
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and from the elevated position of Yentnor, sea fogs 
are rare. 

The general exposure of the Underoliff is south- 
by east to south-south-easty which is the most 
favourable for receiving in winter the sun's rays 
from its rising to its setting. The mean annual tem- 
perature is 51*78 deg. ; that of winter is 41*80 deg. ; 
springy 49*82 deg. ; summer, 61*31 deg. ; autumn, 
53*95 deg. February is the coldest month. With 
respect to equability of temperature from day to 
day, Dr. Martin observes : '^ The Undercliff pre* 
sents a superiority even over Madeira in mean 
daily range of temperature, in certain months in 
the year ; and which is of no small importance in 
regard to its reputation as a place of winter resort 
during the season it is most desired. The only 
British climates which are at all superior to the 
Undercliff in this attribute, are the damp climates 
of Penzance and Cove.'^ 

The following extract shows the relative daily 
range of the Undercliff and Madeira during the 
winter and spring months : — 
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westerly 


winds predominate at all 



seasons of the year in various proportions, ex- 
ceeding the easterly even in spring. In winter, 
the southerly and westerly winds predonunate 
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over those from the north aod east by about six 
days, on die average. In spring, the winds from 
the same quarters are nearly balanced. In sum- 
mer, the northerly aawi easterly wincLs are ex- 
ceeded by those from the opposite quarterns; by 
more than a half; while in autumn, the southerly 
and westerly winds preponderate over the north 
and the east in the proportion of fifty-two to 
forty-one. The only winds to whieh the Under- 
cliff is directly exposed will be seein to be those 
of the least frequent occurren^, and those which 
blow from warm quarters predominate chiefly at 
the colder seasons of the year/* 

Comparing the climate of Undercliff with Tor- 
quay, Sir James Clark observes : " With a tem- 
petrature nearly the same, the climate of Torquay 
is soft, but rather humid and relaxing ; while 
that of Undercliff is dry, somewhat sharp, and 
bracing. The winter temperature at these two 
places differs very little. Although at Torquay 
the temperature sometimes rises higher, it like- 
wise sinks lower iimn at Undercliff, giving the 
latter the advantage in point of equability. The 
mildness and dryness of the climate during the 
winter months may be in some degree estimated 
by the circumstance of myrtles, geraniums, sweet- 
scented verbena, and various tender and green- 
house plants usually withstanding the winter in 
the open flower borders." 

llie cheering influence of an agreeable locality, 
and of the appearance of verdure in the winter 
season on the mind of invalids, is highly con- 

o 2 
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duciye towards ameliorating their condition. Many 
cases of pulmonary disease are brought on by 
depressing moral influences, and any circumstances 
which are calculated to counteract the prejudicial 
effect of such influences in keeping up or in 
aggravating the disease, will go far to promote the 
progress towards recovery where it is practicable. 
Writers who treat of the action of climate, are, 
however, too apt to restrict their observation to 
the meteorological conditions of the localities they 
describe, without sufficiently taking into account 
the disadvantages which these locaKties may 
labour imder in other respects, and which, in 
many instances, would render nugatory the most 
favourable climatic conditions. I have dwelt at 
some length on this topic in my work on the 
" Effect of Climate ; " and I am happy to find my 
opinion corroborated by the following observations 
of Dr. Martin : " Many persons labouring under 
pulmonary affections are apt to imagine that in 
seeking an appropriate climate for the winter, they 
have nothing more to do than to cast their eyes 
over a statistical table of the comparative warmth 
of different places during the colder season, and 
select the most convenient, which bears the highest 
rank in the scale. This is a sad fallacy, and one 
which many have had to deplore when too late. 
Temperature alone is only one of the advantages 
to be regarded in the selection of a winter resi- 
dence. Comparative degrees of mildness exist in 
extensive variety, but I have enumerated more 
particularly the various qualities it is desirable 
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should be superadded to this property in a climate ; 
^nd a district may show a superiority of two or 
three degrees of temperature, and yet from other 
causes be ill adapted to the exigencies of any par- 
ticular case. It is a matter of infinite importance 
that the invalid who removes from home for the 
purpose of seeking health in any favoured spot, 
should, if possible, have some amusement and 
pursuit which may engage his attention, and draw 
his mind from thinking too much on his state of 
health. 

" To the individual oppressed and worn down 
by sickness (he adds), the cheerful aspect of the 
place of his retreat is by no means unimportant ; 
the number of evergreens which flourish here, 
together with the luxurious mantle of its ivy- 
crowned rocks, takes from the TJndercliff, in a 
great measure, the dreary character of winter; 
while the highly romantic appearance of the dis- 
trict, the beauty of which has been so often and 
so fully descanted upon, adds not a little to amuse 
as well as to soothe the mind." 

The houses at Bonchurch are more secluded 
than Ventnor, which, being on the road, presents 
a certain amount of movement. Against bad 
weather, which precludes exercise in the open 
air, there is but little resource. Yentnor possesses 
a literary and scientific society, but there is no 
public hall, or point of reunion, for walking, 
under these circumstances; and invalids, as well 
as those in health, are consequently left to their 
own resources. The attempt has been made to 
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establish boarding-houses here, as at some smaller 
places of resort ; but it has not succeeded, on 
account of the number of persons labouring under 
serious disease there congregated ; and who, 
hotrever desirous they may be of association, 
are rarely able to sit at public dinners, or other- 
wise to mix in general society, without incon- 
venience to themselves or others ; and it must 
always be dij£cult in such localities to establish a 
line of demarcation. 

From what has preceded, it may readily be 
inferred that the locality of the Undercliff would 
be suited to most of the cases in which a mild and 
comparatively dry winter climate is indicated, as 
the majority of gouty, rheumatic, and dyspeptic 
affections, and especially to a large proportion of 
complaints of the respiratory apparatus, in which 
the more relaxing air of Devon would be likely to 
disagree. In this class of complaints, as in others, 
the peculiarities of individual cases, the patient's 
feelings, and other circumstances, will mostly 
serve to indicate when a preference should be 
given to the Undercliff over other places of 
resort. Dr. Martin states that it is most suited 
for the residence of persons whose health has 
become deteriorated by long residence in tropical 
climates, and especially to children of a relaxed 
and anemic state of the system ; and to those of a 
scrofulous or tuberculous diethesis. He speaks 
highly of the beneficial effects of the climate in 
cases of glandular enlargement, diseased joints, 
scrofulous wounds, necrosis, and lastly in incipient 
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phthisis. As respects bronchial affections, he 
remarks : " Where there is extreme susceptibility 
of the membrane, a less tonic and more humid 
atmosphere may be desirable, and the air of 
Torquay be preferable. It is suited to atonic and 
nervous dyspepsia ; in the gastric or inflammatory 
kind invalids should leave before spring and 
change to Torquay." 

The following tables will show the mean tempera- 
ture of the seasons, and the amount of rain at the 
TJndercliff, and at some other places of resort : — 
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This does not materially differ from the num- 
ber of days at Torquay and Hastings ; but it will 
be seen that the amount of rain is less than at 
any of the above-mentioned places, which may be 
accounted for by the rain being attracted by the 
high ground to the north west of Yentnor, and of 
the English coast. 
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TORQUAY. 

This town has greatly increased in size of late 
years ; its fixed popidation now amounts to 15,000 
souls. On arriving from the north, after passing 
the village of Tor, a High-street, of indifferent 
houses with shops, between steep hills, leads to 
the quay and basin, enclosed on three sides by 
the Strand, Vaughan-terrace on the right, and 
Victoria- terrace on the left, beyond which is 
Beacon-terrace, which is continued up the hill, 
and consist.s of superior class lodging-houses, 
being considered a most desirable situation. The 
Strand is skirted with trees and contains some of 
the best shops. At its further extremity is the 
Broyal Hotel and Assembly-rooms, opposite to 
which is Hearder's, these being the two principal 
hotels in the lower part. Here, also, are the prin- 
cipal libraries — Cockrem's, where there is a read- 
ing-room and book society; Croydon's, likewise 
with reading-room ; and Elliott's, on Vaughan- 
parade. To the left of the Strand, passing a row of 
lodging-houses with shops, Apsley House private 
hotel and a boarding-house, is perceived standing 
on the acclivity of Silver-hill, its grounds extend- 
ing down to Park-terrace, and being separated 
only by a low hedge from the public Torwood- 
gardens, which are agreeably laid out with flowers, 
shrubs, and trees, and overlooking which are 
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several handsome villas. Further on in this direc- 
tion are Trinity Church on the ascent of the road 
to Meadfoot-bay, and at the highest part the 
recently-built church, St. Mary's. 

On an elevated site behind the Strand, is a 
handsome row of houses, having a southern aspect, 
and commanding a view of the bay (Higher 
terrace). These houses, as also the Lower terrace 
and Braddon-hill villas at a still higher elevation, 
are a good deal in request by winter visitors. 
From the summit of Park-hiU in this quarter a 
fine prospect presents itself — on the one side the 
sea and the circuit of Torbay, bounded southward 
by the promontory of Berryhead, with the towns 
of Brixham and Paignton on the shore ; and on the 
other, the higher parts of Torquay with the amphi- 
theatre of verdant hills dotted with villas and 
gardens, by which the town is enclosed. 

The background of the basin on tho opposite 
side is formed by Waldon-hill, at the eastern angle 
of which stands, as a conspicuous object, the Castle, 
an edifice of modern erection. On the summit and 
southern side of the hill are numerous villas, the 
position of which is not objectionable for invaKds, 
though not very convenient, as the ascent winds 
round the hill through the turnpike. Meadfoot, a 
cove well sheltered from the north and east by 
Lincombe-hill, ia about three-quarters of a mile 
from Torquay. A handsome range of houses, 
Hesketh-crescent, was erected several years ago, 
and are in great request ; an agreeably diversified 
plantation with winding walks lies between the 

o 3 
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oresoent and the beach. On the accliyity of the 
hill seyeral detached villas have also been built of 
late years, being almost continuous with lisbome* 
crescent, where may likewise be obtained a good 
view of part of the bay. Meadfoot is sheltered on 
the west by Daddy's-hiU, part of which has been 
rent asunder by a convulsion of nature ; the cleft 
constituting Daddy's^hole, to which is attached a 
local tradition. From the hill there is an extensive 
sea view ; an agreeable walk of a quarter of an 
hour suffices for the visitor to reach the summit of 
Park-hill, already mentioned. Two or three rocky 
islets close to the shore opposite Meadfoot add to 
the interest of the view from the heights. 

The preceding sketch, together with the follow- 
ing one from a descriptive work, may serve to 
convey to persons at a distance a tolerably correct 
idea of the locality : " Torquay is situate in a small 
bay at the north-eastern comer of the larger one 
(Torbay), about two miles from the point Hope's 
Nose, which forms the most eastern boundary of 
the latter. Three hills. Park-hill, Waldon-hill, 
and the Braddons, rise and surround this small 
bay something like the audience part of a theatre, 
the sea, or pier-head, being the stage ; with the 
difference only that the ridges on which the houses 
are built one row above another, instead of, like 
the boxes, preserving a perpendicular front, recede 
or fall back, so as to leave a sufficient space between 
each tier for a wide carriage drive and footpath. 
The middle of the circle formed by these hills faces 
the south-west; between them run two valleys. 
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dividing the east range from the north and south ; 
but such 18 the winding^ course with which they 
make their entrance to the site, that on looking 
towards the town from the sea, there appears no 
break in the chain, but the space which they en- 
circle appears perfectly land-locked. To add 
further to its protection, the summits and crests 
of the hills are richly clad in verdure and planted, 
and in some places thickly wooded. But it is not 
within the circle of what is called the town of 
Torquay that residences for strangers and invalids 
are exclusively to be found ; the sides and sunmiits 
of the beautiful valleys which open from it are 
dotted over with cottages, pavilions, and detached 
villas, to the extent of two or three miles, in every 
direction to which the different roads diverge."* 

Among the improvements effected of late years 
is to be particularly specified the erection of a 
spacious and handsome ball and promenade-room, 
connected with the bath establishment on Beacon- 
hill. Beneath the saloon is a swimming bath, of 
the same extent, freely communicating with the 
water of the bay. The private baths are com- 
modiously fitted up ; a terrace overlooks the bay, 
and immediately below is a secluded cove for sea- 
bathing. A band attends at stated times, and con- 
certs are not unfrequently given in the saloon. 

A convenient and well-supplied club, where 
refreshments may be obtained, has likewise lately 
been formed on Beacon-terrace. 

* ^ The Boate-book of Devon." 
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It was contemplated to fill up the basin, so as 
to form a sheltered promenade-ground — a harbour 
being made outside ; and this (which, but for the 
deficiency of funds, might easily be done, as it is 
but a few feet deep) would be a great improvement, 
not only for the above reason, but also as remov- 
ing an annoyance to which the Strand is subject, 
arising from the unpleasant effluvium at low water. 
There is no shipping, except a few fishing-boats, 
but the steamers from Plymouth to Southampton 
touch at Torquay two or three times a week. 
There are some fine sands about ten minutes' walk 
from the town, on the road to Paignton, which is 
a good deal frequented in the summer for the 
purpose of sea bathing. 

The new road along the base of Waldon-hill to 
Paignton is the only level and sheltered drive 
close to the town. In the environs, however, 
there are, in various directions, many deUghtful 
walks and rides protected from cold winds. The 
most interesting object within a short distance 
are the ruins of Tor Abbey. Anstey's Cove, the 
rocks of Watcombe, Babbicombe, and other pic- 
turesque localities will admit of frequent plea- 
surable visits, and, together with other prominent 
features of the environs, are fully described in the 
local guide-book,* 

* Kent's Cavern is highly intereBting ; it is beneath a hill 
between Torquay and Babbicombe, and comprises a circuit of 600 
feet. Mr. Vivian read a paper in a late meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, on the earliest traces 
of human remains, especially flint knives and arrow-heads, found 
beneath the stalagmitic floor. The peculiar interest of this 
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Perhaps the best general view of the surround - 
ing scenery is from Warberry-hill, between Baddi- 
combe and Torquay, which is thus described by 
the writer of the Guide : " To the south a broad 
expanse of the English Channel is seen bounded 
toward the south-west by Berry Head, and the 
coast of Torbay, and to the eastward by the 
Devonshire and Dorsetshire coasts, dotted by their 
picturesque towns and villages, while, at the base 
of the hill to the north-west lies St. Mary's Church, 
amidst its green meadows and trees, backed by 
gently-rising hills, behind which are seen the dark 

subject consisted in its being the link between geology and an- 
tiquities, and the certainty afforded by the condition in which the 
remains are found of their relative age, the successive deposits 
being sealed up in situ by the droppings of carbonate of lime, 
which assume the form of stalagmite. The cavern was first occu- 
pied by the bear (ursus splecBus) and extinct hyena, the remains of 
which, with the bones of elephants, rhinoceros, deer, &c., upon 
which they preyed, were strewn upon the rocky floor. By some 
violent and transitory convulsion a vast amount of the soil of the 
surrounding country was injected into the cavern, carrying with 
it the bones, and burying them in the inmost recesses. Imme- 
diately upon its subsidence the cavern appears to have been occu- 
pied by human inhabitants, whose rude flint instruments are 
found upon the mud beneath the stalagmite. A period then suc- 
ceeded during which the cavern was not inhabited until about half 
of the floor was deposited, when a streak containing burnt wood and 
the bones of the wild boar and badger was deposited, and again 
the cave was unoccupied, either by men or animals, the remaining 
portion of the stalagmite being, above as below, pure and un- 
stained by soil or any foreign matter. Above the floor have been 
found remains of Celtic, early British, and Roman remains, together 
with those of more modem date. Among the inscriptions is one 
of interest as connected with the landing of William III. on the 
opposite side of the bay, *' W. Hodges, of Ireland, 1688/' 
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folds of the Dartmoor mountains, crowned by their 
abrupt and picturesque granite tors. The tower of 
St. Mary ; the spire of Upton Church ; the long 
lines of the Tor Abbey avenues are some of the 
nearer features of this beautiful scene.'* 

The chief charitable establishments are the 
newly-erected Infirmary and Dispensary near the 
new church ; the Western Institution for patients 
of a consumptive tendency — ^natives of Devonshire 
or the neighbouring counties ; and Erith House, a 
similar establishment for gentlewomen of limited 
means, suffering from diseases of the chest, who 
contribute about a guinea a week for their support 
and medical attendance. 

There is a good deal of agreeable society in the 
winter season, though not of a bruyant character. 
Lectures on natural history as well as on popular 
topics are frequently given, exhibitions of various 
kinds and other entertainments are likewise fre- 
quent. The Torquay Directory, published weekly, 
contains all the local news, with a list of residents 
and visitors. There is a well-conducted boarding- 
house near the entrance of the town in an elevated 
and salubrious position. 

The climate being the inducement for invalids 
to select Torquay as a residence for several 
months in the year, I will quote some of the obser- 
vations which have been recently made by local 
authorities upon whom reliance may be placed ; 
and this is the more necessary, on account of the 
erroneous statements which have been promul- 
gated by some writers. 
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As regards the general character of the climate 
of the south of Devonshire, Dr. Shapter, of Exeter, 
observes : " The character of the climate is warm 
and moist, partly owing to its latitude, yet much 
is due to its position as regards the ocean, forming 
as it does a portion of a large promontory, or 
imperfect peninsula, projecting westward into the 
Atlantic, so that nearly one-half of its circum- 
ference is sea coast. This circumstance tends also 
to produce an equability of temperature not com- 
mon to larger breadths of land. Equability of 
temperature is one of the striking characteristics ; 
the diflFerence between the warmest and coldest of 
ten places amounts to but four degrees, and the 
mean diflference of temperature of succeeding years 
but to one and a-half. 

" Notwithstanding the mean temperature of the 
district is higher than that of London, yet its summer 
is less hot, while its winter is considerably less cold. 

"As respects the relative quantities of cloud 
and sunshine, for the most part the skies are 
disposed to be overcast and clouded, particu- 
larly in January, December, November, February, 
March, and October, the months being stated in 
proportion to the relative degree of shade. 

"The Mrinter season is the most damp, and 
autumn is not much superior, November being 
the most damp month. Summer and spring are 
comparatively dry seasons. In general language, 
it may be stated that from March to September 
the climate is dry, and during the remainder of 
the year humid. 
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" The mean annual quantity of rain is thirty- 
two inches, being seven more than London. 
The quantity, however, varies greatly in different 
years. In London, the smallest quantity of rain 
falls during winter and spring, and the largest 
quantity during summer and autumn, so that the 
chief difference between the two districts is that 
in Devonshire the winter is rainy, which is not 
the case in London : the largest proportion is 
in September, October, November, and Decem- 
ber ; while from March to August the fall is 
comparatively small. Snow rarely remains long 
upon the groimd. 

" The generally prevailing winds are the west 
and north-west. The easterly wind, with its 
variations to the south and north, occur very 
rarely both here and in London, and prevail 
chiefly during May, July, and October ; the west 
and north-westerly winds in June, November, 
February, December, and March. South and 
south-wL winds prevaU most in September, and 
north and north-easterly in January. The dry 
winds are those ranging from the south backwards 
to the north, including the east and its variations ; 
while those attended by rain or moisture blow 
from the south forwards to the north, including 
the west and its variations. The greater preva- 
lence of this latter accounts for the greater propor- 
tion of rain that falls. Taking the average of the 
whole year, the south and south-westerly winds 
are attended by the highest temperature — the 
north and north-westerly by the lowest. This is 
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not, however, maintained during every period of 
the year — the east and south-easteriy, for instance, 
are accompanied by a temperature higher than any 
other wind in May, but in February by nearly the 
lowest — and the north and north-east, which, on 
the yearly average, are the coldest, are, during 
.the month of June, warmer than even the south 
and south-west. In fact, they are the coldest of 
all winds in winter, and the warmest in summer.* 

" During the winter season the south wind is 
often accompanied by a warm thick mist, which is 
particularly relaxing, and from its frequency not 
unaptly stvled * Devonshire weather.' This wind 
traversing the great mass over the Atlantic from 
the warmer latitudes, reaches the coast charged 
with a greater degree of moisture than the air can 
contain, when cooled by the lower temperature of 
the local climate ; the result is, the misty appear- 
ance of a great dew deposit." f 

Sir James Clark gives a very favourable opinion 
of the climate of Torquay, observing, "The 
general character of the climate of the south-west 
coast is soft and humid. Torquay is certainly 

* From the resulfc of six years' observations, made by Mr. Snow 
Harris, at Plymouth, the west winds were foand to be in the ratio 
of 522 oat of 2,191 ; on the remaining days, the winds were in 
the following order of frequency : — East, 290 ; south-west, 288 ; 
north, 230; south, 219; variable, 197; north-west, 178; south- 
east, 119; north-east, 90. The mean annual temperature of four 
years was 52*5. The mean annual quantity of rain for six years 
36 inches. The amount of rain would necessarily increase on ap- 
proaching to the county of Cornwall. 

t "The Climate of the South of Devon, and its Influence upon 
Health." By T. Shapter, M.D. 
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drier than the other places, and almost entirely 
free from fogs. This drier state of the atmo- 
sphere probably arises in part from the limestone 
rocks, which are confined to this neighbourhood, 
and partly from its position between two streams, 
the Dart and the Teign, by which the rain 
appears to be in some degree attracted. Torquay 
is well sheltered from the north-west, and is in 
great measure protected from the north-east wind, 
the great evil of our spring climate. This pro- 
tection from winds extends idso over a considerable 
track of country, abounding in every variety of 
landscape, in which the invalid may ^nd at all 
times a sheltered spot for exercise, either on foot 
or horseback. The beauty of the country around 
Torquay, and the manner in which it is sheltered 
frt)m all winds— combining also, as it does in the 
highest degree, all the favourable qualities of the 
south-western climate — are advantages of great 
importance to the invalid, and which Torquay 
possesses to a greater extent than any other place 
on this coast.'* 

Besides those mentioned, another cause specified 
by Mr. Vivian conduces to the relative dryness of 
Torquay, viz., the neighbourhood of Dartmoor, 
which attracts the mists arising from the Atlantic. 
"The drying quality of the air,*' he adds, 
''is greatly increased by its being in motion. 
Though Torquay is screened from the violence of 
every wind, there is never an entire calm ; whether 
this is owing to the circling course of the tides in 
our bay — itself within the great western bay- 
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to our situation upon a promontory in the great 
peninsula of the western counties, which affords the 
altematire of a sea and land wind on nearly 
three-quarters of the compass, the fact is unques- 
tionable, there is a breeze in Torquay, even when 
vessels are lying becalmed in the offing, and the 
clouds are resting motionless on Dartmoor/* * 

The following tables, drawn up by Mr. Yivian, 
are principally founded on those of Sir James 
Clark's work, the Reports of the Registrar-General, 
Dr. Shapter's " Climate of Devon,*' the observa- 
tions taken at the Bristol Institution, and the 
parochial register of the district of Torquay ; and 
are especially valuable, as showing at a glance the 
relative degrees of temperature and moisture of 
different localities frequented for health : — 

Mean Temperature. 

Annual. Winter. Spring. Summer. Antomn. 
Torquay (Woodfield) 621 440 500 61-2 581 



Cove 

PenzaDce . 
Undercliff 
Clifton . 
Exeter 
Hastings. 
London . 
Sidmouth 
Chiswick . 
Nice 
Borne 
Madeira . 



51-9 441 501 61-3 520 

51-8 44-0 49-6 602 53-3 

51-3 41-8 496 606 535 

51-2 39-9 49-7 63*8 51*4 

51-2 41-4 49-5 62*0 519 

50-4 39-0 47-4 617 52*2 

50-3 391 48-7 623 51-8 

50-1 40-3 481 602 51-6 

49-9 38-6 48-5 62.2 501 

59-4 47-8 56-2 72*2 616 

— 46-8 — — — 

649 60-6 62-8 695 67-3 



* "The Climate of Torquay," by Edward Vivian, Esq. 
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Average number of Day; 


9 upon whieh RainfaO*. 




Anniul. 


Winter. 


Spring. 


Summer. Antumn. 


Torquay . 


. 132 


35 


30 


32 


35 


Cove 


. 131 


87 


29 


80 


35 


Penzance. 


178 


50 


40 


39 


48 


Undercliff 


146 


39 


32 


33 


42 


Clifton . 


169 


45 


36 


41 


45 


Exeter . 


. 162 


42 


36 


41 


41 


Hastings . 


153 


39 


31 


33 


49 


London . 


. 178 


48 


43 


44 


43 


Sidmouth 


. 141 


40 


83 


32 


35 


Kome 


. 117 


85 


30 


17 


34 


Madeira . 


70 


23 


18 


6 


22 


Que 


mtity of Rain in 


inches. 






Torquay . 


28-20 


6-82 


5-61 


638 


9.39 


Cove 


33-25 


10-54 


4-05 


7-05 


11-92 


Penzance 


. 44-66 


12-64 


9-35 


9-34 


13-33 


Undercliff 


. 23-48 


4-65 


4-06 


4-29 


9-48 


Clifton . 


. 32-56 


8-43 


5-69 


9-44 


900 


Exeter . 


. 31-90 


910 


6-55 


7-10 


9-20 


Hastings . 


. 32-81 


7-59 


5-80 


6-40 


1302 


Tiondon . 


. 24-80 


5-85 


4-80 


6-67 


7-43 


Sidmouth 


. 22-68 


5-29 


6-57 


5-66 


7-46 


Nice 


. 26-81 


7-30 


6-64 


2*75 


10-12 


Borne 


. 31-11 


9-49 


6-29 


416 


1117 


Madeira * 


. 29-23 


11-40 


5-77 


1-45 


10-61 



43 

8 



36 
6 



37 
5 



43 
8 



Average number of Days upon which Rainfalls. 

Torquay ... 132 35 30 32 35 

Average of other places 160 

Difference in favour ) ^q 
of Torquay . J "^^ 

The following shows the general summary of 
the meteorology of Torquay and South Devon con- 
trasted with the average of England : — 
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Comparative Meteorology of Torqitay and England generally. 





■ • 


• 


• 








k-^ 


o 






£ 


S| 


si 

a p. 

H 

deg 


S) 


>• 




«M 


>-%C 


^ 6 


• 




il 

deg. 


H 
deg. 


deg 


■§9 
deg 


Days of 
Rain. 


Incliea o 
Rain 




Do. require 
saturate d 


Mean 
Humidit} 






Torquay 


50-3 


76 


27 


9-9 


15 


165 


27 8 


3-4 


•9 


•76 


England ...••■ 


48-3 83 


15 


14'6 


46 


170 


25 5 


3*4 


•7 


•82 



'.} 



30-37 6-66 5-69 



6-92 1017 
0-64 0-78 



Quantity of Bain in inches. 

Annual. Winter. Spring. Summer. Autumn* 
Torquay . . 2820 682 561 638 939 

Average of other 
places 

''o^Trqui;''""} 2-^^ o«^ «o^ 

"As compared with Clifton, which Dr. Chis- 
holm describes as possessing 'an atmosphere 
elastic, vivifying, not humid,' and which Sir James 
Clark pronounces to be * the driest climate in the 
West of England,' Torquay appears to great 
advantage. The following table is compiled jfrom 
observations taken at the Bristol Institution and 
at Woodfield (Torquay), during the years 1842- 
3-4-5, and at Exeter, from 1832 to 1836, as given 
by Dr. Shapter, in his ' CKmate of Devon :' — 

Torqtiay. 
Winter. Spring. Summer. Autumn. Annual. 
. 53-5 55-4 59-9 495 527 
. 89-4 47-4 



Temperature 
Dew-point 



53-6 45-3 



Difference 

Temperature 
Dew-point 

Difference 



41 80 

Bristol, 
4-3 56-8 
38-7 51-6 



2-6 



5-8 



6-3 

62-4 
57-7 

4-7 



4-2 

47-6 
46-5 

11 



45-9 
6-8 

52-2 
48-6 

3-6 
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''By this statement Torquay is sensibly drier 
than Clifton by 1*6 degs. in summer, and absolutely 
drier by 4*1 degs., whilst it is cooler, as regards 
the mean temperature, by 2*5 degs. in summer, 
and much more so at the extremes, if we may 
judge from Bath, which was 94 degs., whilst 
Torquay was only 80 degs., during the past 
quarter. 

" The dew-point, it maybe necessary to observe, 
is that degree of temperature at which the air is 
saturated, and shows the absolute amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere ; the difference between 
the dew-point and the temperature shows the 
sensible dryness of the air, and is by far the most 
important index of climate ; for the same absolute 
quantity of moisture in the air at a low tempe- 
rature would produce a fog, whilst with a high 
temperature the air would be dry and parching, 
though containing the same amount of aqueous 

vapour. 

Average Mortality of Plctces. 

Torquay 1 in 61 

Devon 1 in 53 

Soutb- Western Counties . . . 1 in 62 

South-Eastern Counties . . . 1 in 52 

North- Western Counties . . 1 in 37 

London 1 in 89 

England and Wales . . . 1 in 45 

France 1 in 42 

Prussia 1 in 38 

Austria 1 in 33 

Kussia I in 28 

"From the preceding statements it appears — 

" 1. That the mean annual temperature of Tor- 
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quay^ even at Woodfield, is higher than at any 
other place in Great Britain or Ireland ; that this 
advantage is felt in the cold months, the summers 
being cooler than at most other places, in about 
the same proportion that the winters are warmer 
— ^the climate being more equable. 

" 2. That the number of days upon which the 
rain falls is less in Torquay than in any other 
place in England ; and that the total amount is 
sixteen inches less than at Penzance, four inches 
less than at Clifton, and two inches below the 
general average. 

*^ 3. That Torquay possesses a drier air than any 
place mentioned in the Begistrar-General's report, 
except Chichester, exceeding Brighton by nearly 
three deg., London by more than two deg., during 
the last quarter, and Clifton, on an average of 
years, by more than three deg. annually. That 
the east wind is a sea breeze — ^an advantage pecu- 
liar to this coast. 

" 4. That in regard to the longevity of its inha- 
bitants, the county of Devon is inferior only to 
Cumberland, and above the general average of 
England and Wales in the proportion of 300 to 
220, as shown in the number of deaths out of 
every thousand which occurred above the age of 
sixty years. 

"As compared with XJndercli£f, Clifton, and 
Hastings, places which mostly resemble Torquay, 
the result is as follows : — Torquay (Woodfield) is 
warmer than the TJndercliff by 0*8 deg. throughout 
the year, the advantage being confined to the 
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spring ; the temperature of Undercliff is somewhat 
higher during the autumn and winter than Wood- 
field, but lower than in the more sheltered parts of 
the town. Rain falls in Torquay on fourteen days 
less than at Undercliff, but the amount in inches is 
4'72 more. 

" Torquay is warmer than CUfton in winter by 
4*1 deg., whilst it is cooler in summer by 2*6 deg. 
mean temperature, and spring and autumn being 
also in favour of Torquay. Rain falls at Torquay 
on thirty-seven days less than at Clifton, and the 
total amount is less by 4'36 inches. 

" Torquay is warmer than Hastings by 5 deg. 
in winter, and cooler by 0*5 deg. in summer. The 
number of days upon which rain falls is twenty- 
one, and the amount in inches 4*61 less in 
Torquay. 

" The singular discrepancy between the gene- 
rally received opinion upon these points and the 
facts, as now proved by accurate observations, may 
readily be accounted for. It was naturally in- 
ferred, that if Torquay was warm in winter, it 
must be hot in summer, and the confined situation 
and character of the original town confirmed this 
idea : the contrary is, however, the fact —the sea 
breeze, always equable in its temperature, which 
produces a mild winter, necessarily occasions a 
cool summer : an island, or a peninsula, is always 
more temperate than a continent in the same lati- 
tudes. In regard to the fall of rain in Devon- 
shire, the amount being very great in Dartmoor, 
the only spot where it had formerly been regis- 
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tered, was naturally taken as the estimate of the 
county. Observations have proved, on the con- 
trary, that the proximity of the high range of 
Dartmoor causes the amount which falls in the 
lower districts to be considerably below the 
average. The humidity of our atmosphere was 
inferred from the prevalence of the sea breeze, 
under the idea that air passing over water must 
always be more charged with moisture than that 
which passes over land ; in winter this is the case, 
but in summer less evaporation takes place from 
the cool surface of the sea than from the heated 
soil; the effect is that an equable dew-point is 
produced in all seasons. 

" Dr. Granville's unfavourable opinion of Tor- 
quay is founded upon an error in his own figures. 
In regard to the amount of rain which falls in 
Torquay, as compared with other places. Dr. 
Granville again hazards an opinion : ' Everybody 
knows that it rains a eery great deal in Devonshire, 
and certainly not less at Torquay than in other 
parts of the coast of that county.' If he had exa- 
mined the table which had been published by Dr. 
Barry, in the environs of Torquay, he would have 
found that, in the year to which he referred, there 
had fallen at Torquay 3'8 inches less rain than at 
Exeter, 5*5 less than at Plymouth, and 8*6 less 
than at Plympton. 

" With the same contempt for his own figures 
which he had exhibited in his meteorological state- 
ments. Dr. Granville denies that the climate of 
Torquay is beneficial even in consumptive cases, 

p 
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for, says he, 31 of its 5,600 inliabitants died of 
consumptioii in two yean. If he had compared 
this proportion with that of England and Wales 
generally, he would have found that it was more 
than a quarter below the general average, and 
considerably lower than that of any other district 
in the kingjdom. ' The awful and thrUUng effect 
of the frequent tolling of the funeral bell' is 
doubly a fiction, as it is not audible in the town." 
The same author remarks, in the Torqtiay 
Directory : ^'In spring and autumn the tempera- 
ture at Torquay is about the same as the average 
of England, but much less variable. As summer 
advances, the heat is comparatively less than in 
the Midland counties, in the same proportion as 
the winter is milder, the maximum temperature 
seldom rising above 76 deg. The influence of the 
sea, to which this is mainly attributable, also 
tempers the dry east wind on its passage down 
Channel, whilst the high range of Dartmoor de- 
prives the west wind of its excess of moisture, 
thus preserving by their joint influence an equa- 
bility in regard to humidity as well as tempera- 
ture. The prejudice against Torquay, as being 
relaxing in summer, which has been adopted by 
some medical writers in ignorance of these facts, 
arose, I believe, partly from the mistaken conclu- 
sion that, because it was warm in winter, it must 
be hot in summer ; whereas an equable climate 
avoids both extremes, and from the local position 
of the original town before the ' forest of villas' 
had ascended the hills," 
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Dr. Badclyffe Hall remarks: " In many winters 
snow is not seen at all ; it is never deep, and never 
remains for any time/' Torquay is exceedingly 
delightful in summer; as the nights in winter are 
milder in the direction of warmth, so in the summer 
they are milder in the direction of coolness. The 
same equalising influence of the sea governs both, 
conditions; and the summer nights in Torquay are 
always freshened by a cooling breeze from the sea, 
as the winter nights are warmed by a warmer air 
from the sea. The heat in summer is never arid 
and burning. We never feel parched and thirsty 
from the mere heat of the atmosphere, and many 
residents enjoy the climate of summer exceedingly. 

Dr. Hall specifies as a peculiar advantage of 
Torquay " the extensive district in which the pul- 
monary invalid may take out-door exercise in a 
carriage or on horseback, without any greater 
change than is salutary to him. So irregular and 
varied in direction are the ranges of high ground, 
that the invalid can find a well-defended walk or 
drive from whichever quarter the wind blows." * 

From a comparison of the observations upon 
Torquay with those upon other places of winter 
resort, a tolerable estimate may be formed as to 
the cases of disease likely to be benefited by its 
climate. In most of those where a sedative action 
is indicated, the sojourn in Torquay would prove ^ 

beneficial, as in the majority of pulmonary and 
bronchial disorders, characterised by general or 

• « Xorqoa; in iU Medical Aspect." (1857.) 

P 2 
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local excitation^ in gastretic dyspepsia, in nervous 
disorders of an erethetic character ; but to those 
of a depressive tendency, and in the atonic variety 
of dyspepsia, this climate would not be suited. 
Young persons whose health has been impaired by 
too rapid growth, would often derive benefit from 
a few months' residence at Torquay, which is 
generally favourable to old people. Those whose 
health has been deteriorated by a long residence 
in unhealthy climates would, in many instances, 
likewise find Torquay suitable to them. 

"Torquay," says Dr. Hall, "is beneficial in 
disease of the heart with an accelerated circulation, 
where there is a florid complexion, difficulty of 
breathing, a sense of oppression, or harsh, dry 
skin ; but when the patient is paUid and flabby, 
with feeble circulation, skin cool and often moist, 
Torquay will not agree. Neuralgia, when de- 
pending upon chronic irritation of some mucous 
surface, is benefited by Torquay. Periodical 
nervous headache is not benefited. Pure rheu« 
matism, acute or chronic, is benefited ; as is also 
gout, in persons of sanguine temperament, active 
habit of body and mind. The atonic forms of 
gout are not benefited/' 

In consumptive cases, the choice of situation 
will depend upon the peculiarities of the case; 
where a warmer and more tranquillising effect of 
the climate is required — as when there is much 
general excitation — ^the Strand and its neighbour- 
hood, and Beacon-terrace, would be the preferable 
quarters. In other cases, where a more bracing 
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air would be adyisable, the Higher-terrace^ the 
valleys in the hills in sheltered positions will be 
better. Meadfoot is likewise suitable to most 
cases to which this kind of climate is adapted. A 
change from one situation to another is often 
advisable. '^ After a residence at the sea level for 
some time," says Dr. Hall, " removal by degrees 
up to even the highest houses on the southern face 
of the hills, often proves more advantageous than 
a longer continuance in the part that originally 
was most usefuL Conversely, the removal for a 
time into the close influence of the sea is often, 
found beneficial to invalids who, before they were 
somewhat seasoned, were better accommodated at 
a certain distance up the hills. Experience proves 
that these (the higher situations) are fully as 
warm as, though they are more 'blowy* than, 
the low ones ; but, moreover, that pulmonary in- 
valids do exceedingly well in them." 

I have dwelt at some length upon the ad- 
vantage of the change, after a time, from one 
locality to another, and of the advantage of a 
more airy position in many cases, in my work on 
the effects of climate. To many persons in health, 
a prolonged sojourn at Torquay would prove de- 
pressing. 

Although, on comparing the tables, it will be 
seen that the mean winter temperature of Torquay 
is little more than a degree lower than that of 
Bome, and that the number of days on which rain 
falls in winter and spring is the same at both 
places^ yet it must not be supposed that the 
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climates are analogous. Cabnness is the charac- 
teristic of the Eomaa climate, while at Torquay 
the air is agitated by winds : hence the former is 
enervating to most healthy constitutions after a 
prolonged sojourn. The transitions in Italy are 
great and sudden, especially between the middle of 
the day and at sunset, and the rain falls more at 
stated periods, leaving a long interval of sunny 
days. The tramontana and the sirocco produce 
various effects upon health. These points I have 
considered in another work, so that it is unneces- 
sary to do more than allude to them in this place.* 

* The "Companion to the Continent/' with Remarks on 
Climate, Meteorological Tables, &fi. 
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SIDMOUTH. 

This town is about six miles from Salterton, and 
fifteen from Exeter, being out of the line of rail- 
way, and, after Torquay, is the place in most re- 
pute as a winter abode for invalids. Its popula- 
tion amounts to about 5,000 souls. 

The following sketch of the locality is given in 
the Route-book of Devon : " The beach of Sid- 
mouth is situated nearly in the centre of one of 
those hollows or curves, of which there are many 
formed within the vast bay of Devon and Dorset, 
extending from the Isle of Portland, on the east, 
to Start Point, on the west. At each end of the 
curve, east and west, rise two immense hills, about 
600 feet high, running north and south, forming 
a deep valley between. Along the bottom of this 
valley lies the town, with a considerable part of 
its front presented towards the sea. On the slopes, 
or sides of the valley, extending a mile or two 
inland, are the suburbs, studded with villas, cot- 
tages amSeSy and every description of marine resi- 
dence, with which builders of this kind of dwell- 
ing indulge their taste in erecting. These two 
hills, Salcombe and Peak, continue their range of 
protection to the town, one on the east, and the 
other on the west, till Harpford and Beacon bills. 
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on the one side^ and Penhill on the other, take up 
its defence on the north-west and north. Sid- 
mouth by these hills is sheltered from every 
quarter, except the south, which is open to the 
sea, and may be considered as completely pro- 
tected from all cold winds; for those from the 
south are seldom or never cold or piercing in 
Devonshire. ' Snow,' says Dr. Mogridge, in his 
descriptive sketch of this place, ' is seldom wit- 
nessed ; and in very severe seasons, when the sur- 
rounding hills are deeply covered, not a vestige, 
not a flake, will remain in this warm and secluded 
vale.' " 

A long street leads down to the sea, the York 
Hotel, on the Esplanade, being at its termination. 
The houses on the left or east of this hotel are 
less sheltered than on the western side, on ac- 
count of the lowness of the hills to the north. 
At the base of the Peak, and on the acclivity, 
is a row of houses (Clifton-terrace), having a 
south-eafitem aspect; and these, with the Fort 
Field houses, which lie more back from the sea, 
having an extensive field before them, are the 
situations most in request. Except on account of 
health, there would be but little inducement for 
visitors to make a prolonged stay at Sidmouth, 
which offers but little resource for amusement or 
occupation ; nor are many of the houses adapted 
for the reception, of families requiring much 
accommodation. Living is cheap, which would 
be an inducement with some to prefer it to 
Torquay. 
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A surgeon lately resident, who has published 
a brochure on the climate, observes that the 
myrtle flourishes, and that the camelia japonica 
will, if slightly protected, live out of doors all the 
year round ; tiie winter is often too mild to be 
agreeable to those in robust health ; snow seldom 
remains on the ground; November is gloomy, 
with fogs ; December generally fine and equable, 
the wind being from the north ; in January heavy 
gales are not unfrequent ; February, though usually 
mild, is not unfrequently troubled by storms ; in 
March north and north-west winds prevail ; Sep- 
tember and October are agreeable. 

'' In aU cases where disease or disorder is accom- 
panied with a relaxed habit of body, softness of 
fibre, and fulness of skin — ^in chronic affections of 
the Uver, chlorosis, anemia, atonic dyspepsia, 
uterine disorder, arising from debility — to these 
the coast cannot be said to be adapted during the 
summer months ; in the autumn and winter they 
may be benefited. Those subject to pecidiar 
nervous affections, who are very sensitive to cold, 
live comfortably here all the year round. Spas- 
modic asthma and irritability of the pulmonary 
mucous membrane are likely to receive benefit at 
all seasons from the soft moist air of the coast. 
For the young and delicate a residence here is 
desirable, and some forms of inflammatory rheu- 
matism are benefited, as also cerebral excitation, 
but melancholy patients should not be sent."^ 



* Jei&ej on the " Medical Topography of Sidmonth. 

F 3 
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The following extract is from the tables pub- 
lished by Dr. Gullen : — • 



Mean Temperature* 



Annaal. 
61-97 



Annaal. 
9-69 



Year. 
27-90 



Winter. 
42-44 



Spring. 
49-86 



Snmmor. 
62 



Mean Daily Range of Temperature, 



Winter. 

7 



Spring. 
11-08 



Sammer. 
1100 



Quantity of Rain in inches. 



Winter. 
6-609 



Spring. 
6-804 



Sammer. 
5-746 



Antama. 
52-78 



Autamn. 
10-40 



Autamn. 

8753 



Average number of Days upon which Bain faXU. 



Year. 
141 



Winter. 
37 



Spring. 
34 



Summer. 
33 



Autanm. 
37 



A few miles from Sidmouth the natural phe- 
nomenon of the Landslips will be an object of at- 
traction to the visitor. Those interested in this 
subject may refer to the Rev. Mr. Conybeare's " Ac- 
count." The environs are agreeable, and abound 
in pleasing walks and rides. From the neighbour- 
ing hills and cliffs, extensive sea and land prospects 
may be obtained. In some parts the cli£& are 
worn into deep hollows by the action of the waves. 
A considerable portion detached from the mass 
(Chit Bock), stands out in the sea, at the western 
extremity of the bay. The beach presents a con- 
siderable space for walking exercise at low water. 
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TEIGNMOUTH. 

This small shipping town, with a population of 
5,000 inhabitants, Ues on the left bank of the 
river Teign, which is of considerable breadth, and 
some distance above the town is crossed by a 
wooden bridge. One long street, with the best 
shops, runs parallel with the sea ; the other streets 
are irregular, extending up the hill. The Espla- 
nade, or Den, the part most frequented by visitors, 
is one of the finest promenades in the kingdom. 
In its centre is a handsome isolated structure^ 
the assembly, billiard, and reading-rooms. Ad- 
joining stands the Royal Hotel. The town is 
partiaUy sheltered from the east by the Parson 
and Clerk Rock, so called from two portions of 
rock isolated from the main land. The fine open 
sea and good bathing are inducements for many 
summer visitors. The climate at this season is 
not so relaxing as at some other parts along the 
coast. In winter it is said to be equable. The 
westerly winds are the most prevalent during ten 
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months of the year ; the east and south-east blow 
chiefly in March and April. Dr. Shapter states 
that the average temperature is about six degrees 
higher than that of London from October to May, 
and five degrees lower from June to September. 
From its more exposed position, Teignmouth 
could not, however, be recommended as a winter 
residence, and, in fact, scarcely any visitors re- 
main at this season. As a place of sojourn in 
summer, Teignmouth would suit many invalids 
who winter in Devonshire. The surrounding 
country is highly attractive. 
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DAWLISH 

Is three miles from Teignmouth, and occupies 
a narrow ralley opening upon the sea, on either 
side of which the houses are built, the inter- 
mediate space being disposed as a lawn and shrub- 
bery, serving as a promenade ground. The 
terraces on the hill, the beach, and the Strand 
comprise the best houses, which, however, are cut 
off from the sea by the railroad passing between. 
On the beach are the assembly-rooms, and public 
baths commodiously fitted up. Barton and Plan- 
tation terraces are more sheltered, and command 
fine views. The environs abound in walks and 
rides, and the sea-bathing is good. Dawlish is 
frequented in summer as well as in winter. 

Dr. Shapter speaks highly of the houses up the 
valley as a winter residence in pulmonary com- 
plaints, " so entirely is it protected from the pre- 
vailing winds at this season. During spring, 
however, this locaUty is not so favourable, on 
account of the east winds, which then prevail, and 
to which, fix)m its aspect, it is exposed." To many 
invalids who seek for a retired and sheltered 
winter abode, Dawlish presents several advantages. 
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EXMOXJTH. 

This town is now within a short distance of 
Exeter, opposite the Kew Cross station, half an 
hour being required for crossing the river. The 
old part is built on the lower ground, and has a 
western or north-western aspect facing the river, 
being protected from the east and north by the 
hill, on the acclivity of which is Beacon-terrace, 
consisting of more modem houses, principally let 
to visitors, and continuous with the Parade. From 
the summit of the terrace a fine sea view may be 
enjoyed as far as Berry Head on the south, and of 
the course of the Exe. Exmouth is a good deal 
frequented in the summer for the sea-bathing : 
less rain, it is said, falls than at other places along 
the coast. It is, however, exposed to the south- 
west gales ; and the Beacon suffers at times from 
those from the north-west. Louisa and Trefusis 
terraces are better positions as regards this point. 
"The climate," observes Dr. Shapter, "partakes 
of the same character as that of the district, modi- 
fied by the sea only. An inhabitant, to whose 
opinion I would defer, thinks it more equable than 
any upon the coast, and that this may be owing to 
its exemption from the damp vapours which are so 
often experienced in valley towns." Exmouth 
would, however, be preferable as a summer than as 
a winter residence. 
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BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 

A PLEASANT drive of about five miles from Exmouth 
will bring the visitor to this prettily situate and 
secluded watering-place, which consists of a street, 
with shops, parallel with the sea, which is con- 
tinued eastward to a terrace, with promenade, the 
houses being of the cottage order, with lawns or 
small gardens in front. On the hill, at the same 
level with the church, is also a row of houses, 
which are more sheltered from the sea gales by the 
trees in front than those on the shore. On the 
acclivities of the hill are likewise many detached 
houses and cottages ; and, for those who seek re- 
tirement, few places would be better adapted as a 
temporary residence. Bain is not so frequent as 
at other places on the coast, and, from the nature 
of the soil (marl and sandstone), the ground soon 
dries. The air is light, the winter climate warm, 
though but few visitors remain at this season. 
The resident population amounts to about 2,000. 
The aspect of Salterton is south-east : from the 
winds of other quarters it is well protected. Its 
principal disadvantage is the want of exercise 
ground, there being no level walks, except the ter- 
race, in the immediate vicinity. Altogether I 
should consider Salterton to be a not ineligible 
winter residence for the majority of invalids to 
whom the air of Devonshire is suited. The local 
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resources for amusement and occupation found at 
more frequented places are of course not to be ex- 
pected here. The scenery in the neighbourhood 
is interesting ; the lofty cliffis near Otter Point, and 
Landram Bay are the chief objects of attraction. 
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NORTH DEVON. 

The chief localities available in North Devon for 
the summer residence of invalids and valetudina- 
rians are Ilfracombe and Lynton, whence agreeable 
excursions may be made to the various other places 
remarkable for beauty of scenery within the circuit 
of a few miles. The northern is divided from the 
southern part of the county by two hill-ranges 
parallel to each other, extending from north-west 
to south-east, having a completely opposite ex- 
position, and being open to the influence of the 
winds which sweep over the Bristol Channel. The 
characteristics of the climate of the north neces- 
sarily contrast, in some respects, with that of the 
south division. " There is as marked a difference,'' 
says Sir James Clark, "between the summer 
climate of North and that of South Devon, as there 
is between the cast of the scenery of those districts, 
the air of the former being keen and bracing, and 
its features romantic and picturesque ; while in the 
latter, the rich softness of the landscape harmonises 
with the soft and soothing quality of the climate."* 
The climate of North Devon presents, however, 
considerable differences in different localities. On 
the summit of the first range of hills is Exmoor 

* It will have been seen, however, that the higher parts of 
Torqaay present advantages as respects coolness as a sammer 
place of sojourn* 
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Forest, a bleak table-land of barren pasture and 
unreclaimed moor. "Here and in the hill dis- 
tricts/* says the writer of the "Guide-book to 
North Devon," " it is alpine-like, both in the 
bracing character of its pure mountain air as well 
as in the severity of its winter, when rain, and 
snow, and frost hold undisputed sway. But, on 
the other hand, in the lowlands, and especially in 
the valleys which tend seaward, the temperature 
is mild and equable. Myrtles, geraniums, fuchsias, 
and hydrangera, flourish without protection 
throughout the year ; and in situations which are 
sheltered from the east and north-west winds, the 
climate is equal to the south of Devon, and superior 
to it in the purity of its air." 

Lynton and Lynmouth are secluded spots on 
the coast, remarkable for their picturesque beauty. 
Towards Lynton the open valleys of the chain 
resemble mountain ravines in their shape and 
character, scarfed as they are with overhanging 
precipices, clothed to their summits with oak and 
beech woods, and intersected by streams, whose 
rocky channels and headlong course claim kindred 
for them with the snow-fed torrents of mountain 
regions. 

"The near approach to Lynton is marked by- 
features of peculiar magnificence. The deep ravine 
is covered with a luxuriant growth of trees and 
imderwood, relieved by jutting pinnacles of grey 
rock ; and below the West Lyn pursues its head- 
long course in a succession of waterfalls; the 
flashing lights and the monotonous undertone of 
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the clear brown water, in so fair a scene, producd 
an effect upon the traveller which cannot easily be 
surpassed." 

" My walk to Ilfracombe," says Southey, " led 
me through Lynmouth, the finest spot except 
Cintra and Arrabida that I ever saw. Two rivers 
join at Lynmouth (East and West Lyn). Each of 
these flows through a ' combe,' rolling down over 
huge stones, like a long waterfall. Immediately 
at their junction they enter the sea, and the rivers 
and the sea make but one noise of uproar. Of 
these 'combes,' the one is richly wooded, the 
other runs between two high, bare, stony hiUs. 
From the hill between the two is a prospect ^most 
magnificent— on either hand combes, and the river 
before the Kttle village, which resembles a Swiss 
village. This alone would constitute a view 
beautiful enough to repay the weariness of a long 
journey ; but, to complete it, there is the beautiful 
and boundless sea, for the faint and feeble line of 
the Welsh coast is only to be seen if the day be 
perfectly clear." 

At Lynton there is good accommodation in the 
Valley of Bocks, the Castle, and the Crown Hotels, 
and at Lynmouth in the Lyndale Hotel ; while for 
those who contemplate a protracted stay, com- 
modious lodgings in the village may be prefer- 
able. Crossing the bridge in front of the Lyndale 
Hotel, and following the course of the Lyn to the 
points a striking view of the range of cliffs on 
either side is presented to the visitor. At the 
extremity of the pier is a tower, built after the 
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fashion of a tower on the Ehine. Adjoining the 
Hotel are Sir W, Hemes* grounds, to which, 
visitors have access. This is by far the most 
beautiful spot in the neighbourhood. A path, 
winds up the ravine by the side of the waters of 
the West Lyn. The river is here a succession of 
cataracts, its channel being, obstructed by huge 
boulders and masses of grey rock. The sides of 
the gorge are covered with oak, beech, and under- 
wood, and many of the most beautiful forms of 
fern grow by the side of its waters. The chief 
object of interest is the Valley of Eocks, of which 
a graphic sketch is given in the Guide ; steamers 
for llfracombe or Bristol touch at Ljrnton, whence 
there is also a coach to Ilfracombe. 

Ilfracombe is about twenty miles distant from 
Lynton. There are two roads — a carriage and a 
cliff road — ^which meet at Combmartin.* The 
latter is exceedingly beautiful. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, the Ifewberry Bocks — ^a 
point of land jutting out into the sea to the west 
of the bay — ^will be viewed with interest. The 
scenery is very fine, for the rocks are composed of 
clayslate and limestone, and as the latter resists 
the influence of the weather more than the former, 
the result is a marked contrast and a great 
diversity of form. Sandabay and the natural 
caves to the east will likewise repay the trouble of 
a visit. 

The view of Berrynarbor on the road, and of 

* Comb, or Combe — a spar valley between two mountainst 
which run down at right angles from a transverse range. 
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its ancient church and manor-house, is highly in- 
teresting. Further on is Hole Strand, enclosed by 
the heights of Billsborough (447 feet), whence an 
admirable view of Ilfracombe and the neighbour- 
ing expanse of sea and land may be obtained. 
The cliff road from Berrynarbor passes through a 
picturesque valley to Wartermouth. The Castle 
commands a fine view, and immediately below is a 
sheltered cove, which, at high water, presents the 
appearance of an inland lake. The carriage and 
cliff roads join at Hele, whence the approach to 
Ilfracombe is very striking, the most prominent 
objects in the view being the " Lantern Rock,'* at 
the mouth of the harbour, Capstone-hill beyond, 
and the jagged summits of the Seven Tors in the 
background. 
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Ilfraoombe occupies a remarkably fine position^ 
the valley in which the town and port lie being 
enclosed on three sides by hills of moderate eleva- 
tion, the acclivities of which are covered with, 
buildings, and by lofty and precipitous rocky cliflSi 
on the sea-side, which extend for several miles 
on either side along the coast. It has mainly 
an eastern aspect, and is but Httle sheltered from 
winds from this quarter, which prevail to an un- 
pleasant degree in the spring months. The port 
is spacious, and is accessible to large-sized vessels. 
A good deal of coast traffic is carried on, and 
steamers constantly ply to and from Bristol, 
touching at some intermediate points ; as also (in 
summer) to Swansea. The most prominent fea- 
tures of the view are the semicircle of rocks con- 
stituting the natural boundary of the harbour, and 
the Lantern Hill (already noticed), a jutting point 
of rock at its entrance, the summit of which is 
crowned with the remains of a chapel dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, now converted into a light-house. 
The original part of the town is the long and 
irregularly built High-street, where are the prin- 
cipal shops, public offices, the libraries, and the 
Clarence Hotel, which, though not a first-class 
establishment, presents very good accommodation 
for small families and individuals. Many of the 
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houses are let as lodgings in the season, but the 
higher situations are generally preferred, viz., 
Hillsborough, Coronation, and Montpelier-ter»- 
races. On Coronation-terrace are the recently 
constructed Assembly-rooms, where occasional 
re-unions and meetings take place, and lectures on 
popular or scientific subjects are not unfrequently 
given. A commodious reading-room and billiard- 
room are comprised within the building. A well- 
supplied reading-room is likewise annexed to 
Banfield's library, in High-street, where is pub-^ 
lished a weekly list of arrivals, containing local 
information likely to interest visitors. 

Among other principal situations to be enume- 
rated, are Portland-street, Fore-street, and Hostle- 
park, where, as in other localities on the outskirts 
of the town, are many commodious detached 
villas. There are two churches, the old parish 
church on an eminence outside the town, and the 
newly-erected St. Philip and St. James, in the 
interior and near the port. The other principal 
hotel, the Britannia, is likewise situate close to the 
quay. 

Access to the bathing beach is obtained by a 
tunnel of considerable length perforated through 
the rocks, by which it is shut in, and which are of a 
singularly bold and picturesque character. The 
beach on the left is appropriated to gentlemen. 
Another tunnel leads to a small secluded cove on 
the right for the accommodation of Itidies. The 
tide on retiring leaves a large basin of sea water, 
called the " Ladies' Pool," where the bath may be 
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enjoyed at all times. Close to the entrance of the 
tunnel is a neat building, the Baths, supplied with 
every appliance for tepid and warm bathing. 

Fine views of the town, the surrounding 
scenery, and the sea, may be obtained from the 
high grounds ; the best is, perhaps, &om the sum- 
mit of the Tor, by the Tor Walks, and the Tor 
Point, a strip of land running into the sea. 
*' Langley Olive, in front the line of cliffs, to Bull 
Point, beyond Lee Bay and Sandy Isle, in the far 
distance," are the most prominent objects. 

One of the most striking features, however, of 
Ilfracombe, is the recently constructed Capstone- 
hill-parade, a broad path winding round, and 
in many places cut out of the hill, which is the 
chief point of re-union for promenaders. Here 
pleasing prospects, and at the same time the 
refreshing sea breezes, may be enjoyed. A musical 
band performs at stated times in the summer 
season. 

Ilfracombe is almost exclusively a summer place 
of resort ; and I consider it one of the best for 
patients labouring under many forms of disease of 
the respiratory apparatus, several of whom might 
remain without inconvenience to a late period of 
the year, at which time the temperature is mild, 
and out-door exercise may be taken. 

There are, however, but few houses calculated 
for the reception of large families or those having 
an establishment of servants; and the want of 
resources for recreation would, with many, present 
an obstacle to a protracted sojourn in the duller 
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months. The fixed population is between 3,000 
and 4,000, and these being, in great part, occu- 
pied in trade or lodging-house keepers, there is, 
consequently, but little society. 

But little relating to the meteorology of the 
locality has been published. During my brief 
visit I was unable to obtain detailed information 
on this head beyond that furnished me by the 
oldest established practitioner, whose tables of 
barometrical and thermometrical variations are 
given in the local guide. It appears that the 
mean annual temperature is very little lower than 
that of Torquay (51 deg.) ; and that the mean 
winter temperature (44*75) is even higher by half 
a degree than Torquay, and four degrees higher 
than Exeter. The mildness of Ilfracombe in 
winter is likewise adverted to in a standard work 
from which I have quoted in the Introductory 
Remarks.* 

" The difference between themean winter and 
the mean annual comparative temperature, is 
accounted for by the force which the wind 
exercises upon the district towards the end of 
autumn and the commencement of spring. Thus, 
the difference of temperature between the interior 
of a house (in a room with a north aspect and 
without fire) and the open air, was nearly three 
degrees at eight o'clock in the morning during the 
month of March, and during the prevalence of 
north-eeust winds. 

• FuUerton's" Gazetteer of the World." 
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" Hence we repeat that the temperature o£ Noitii 
Deyon in sheltered situations, whether in»doors or 
in valleys with a southern aspect, is as mild and 
equable as that of South Devon, whilst its air is 
incomparably more pure and exhilarating. The 
entire district is, in fact, founded on strata of slate 
rock, set generally at a considerable angle with 
the horizon, and therefore is naturally and effect- 
ually drained of all surface moisture ; and the 
influence of the Gulf stream, whose tepid waters 
infringe on the extreme angle of the "Welsh 
coast, and are forced by the tides through the 
entire Channel, is felt whenever such kindly iB- 
fluences are not counteracted by a bleak and 
exposed gdtuation." * 

As respects the fall of rain, the amount probably 
does not greatly differ from that in other parts of 
this county. 

Ilfracombe would appear to be a very healthy 
town for persons in health. Epidemics are of rare 
occurrence, and fever of any kind is almost un- 
known. It is stated to be remarkable for the 
longevity of its inhabitants ; the average number 
of deaths (for five years) being 15 per 1,000, 
and only eight being registered as having died 
from consumption between the ages of fourteen 
and thirty-four. The average of deaths in subjects 
imder ten years of age for the last twelve years, 
amounted only to eleven annually. 

We may therefore conclude that Ilfracombe 

* Guide. 
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would be a desirable locaKty for many inyalids re- 
quirmg a mild and not too bracing atmosphere, 
and who are not dependent on the in-door resources 
for recreation and occupation met with in the 
most frequented places of resort. Patients with 
diseases of the lungs and air passages, in which a 
more sedative climate is not particularly indicated, 
dyspepsia without irritative tendency, several 
nervous disorders, and states of generally deranged 
health, would mostly derive advantage from a 
temporary or prolonged sojourn at this place. 
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